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No. 1. 
Prieftly Absolution 5 Scriptural. 

It is of the utmost importance to man that he should know 
by what means he can be reconciled with his offended GOD, 
after that he has fallen away from his baptismal innocence, 
and broken the covenant entered into with his Maker. By 
Baptism, man is admitted into the Kingdom of Grace ; he 
then undertakes certain responsibilities, and is given by GOD 
supernatural power, whereby he is rendered capable, if he 
will, of fulfilling his engagements. If man acts up to his 
promises, God, on His part, undertakes to give him Eternal 
Life. 

Few Christians, however, consistently keep their covenant ; 
the majority transgress the laws they have sworn to obey, 
and do despite unto the SPIRIT of Grace. 

Man, therefore, requires to know, with certainty, how he 
may be restored to the position from which he has fallen, 
and recover the privileges he has forfeited. In order that he 
may be reinstated in his former place, the transgressions he 
has committed must be blotted out, so that he may be 
enabled, with cancelled account, to recommence his endea- 
vours to keep the obligations laid upon him at his Baptism. 

There are two theories as to how this restoration is effected. 
The first is the Protestant, the other the Catholic and Scrip- 
tural theory. Both theories point to the Blood of Christ as 
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2 Priestly Absolution ; Scriptural. 

the sole cleansing medium, but they differ as to the method 
of its application. 

The Catholic theory teaches that — Inasmuch as admission 
into covenant with GoD was performed by an outward act, 
so, for restoration to covenant, an outward act is required. 

The Protestant theory teaches that — Remission of guilt and 
restoration to the favour of GOD is independent of any ex- 
ternal sacramental Ordinance ; and that — Although admission 
to covenant may be performed mediately through an officer of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, yet restoration is performed im- 
mediately by the Monarch Himself. 

The Protestant school is subdivided. One section holds 
that the repentance of the individual is requisite for obtaining 
pardon ; and that forgiveness and reinstatement in his former 
privileges is given in answer to fervent prayer : but that no 
outward pledge or earnest of reconciliation is accorded. The 
. other section holds that pardon is consequent on a sudden 
operation of Grace upon the soul. 

The first section believes that the only requisite is a 
feeling of sorrow for sin, coupled with a lively faith in the 
merits of CHRIST, and a firm resolution of amendment. 
* Justification by Faith,' as they understand it, is the result of 
some religious emotion, nascent contrition, earnest prayer, 
and a devout perusal of the Sacred Volume. The Protestant 
minister, in accordance with this view, when visiting a dying 
man, who, in youth, may have been impure, or in age, guilty 
of fraudulent business transactions, bids him prepare to meet 
his God by praying for forgiveness, repenting of his sins in 
a general manner, and trusting in the mercy of Christ. 

The view of the second section is more startling. Con- 
version is the work of a moment, and becomes synonymous 
with Justification. Old things are passed away. The old 
Adam is sloughed off, and the new Man put on with the 
imputed Righteousness of CHRIST covering all. In an 
instant the work is complete ; an inward emotion, a flash of 
interior light, and the soul is purified and united to its 
Saviour. Sacraments are empty signs. Justification sums 
up all their graces in itself. It admits into the Church of 
the Believers. It remits sin. It confers grace. It unites to 
Christ. It gives assurance of eternal glory. The deathbed 
of the Justified is one of triumph, not of penitence. He goes 
forth, not as a sinner before his Judge, but as a victor to his 
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crown. Not for one moment does he think upon the past, 
nor dream of regarding the sins and offences of his youth, 
and the trespasses of his maturer years. He passes away 
in a transport of rapture, exulting in the certainty of his 
election. 

Both of these sections agree in regarding the cleansing of 
the sinner as due to the Blood of Christ applied to the soul 
by Faith. The first hesitates to assert that the pardoned 
sinner is made conscious of his acceptance ; but the second 
can point to the day, and even to the hour, when the renova- 
tion was complete. Both unite in denying that any outward 
and visible sign of the inward ^and spiritual operation is 
required. 

As it is of the highest importance to man that he should 
know exactly how to make his peace with GOD, it is essential 
that he should be certified most clearly of what is God's 
appointed way of dealing with transgressors who desire to 
return to Him. It is not for man to lay down a method 
according to which he desires that GOD should act. He 
must ascertain the method designed by GoD, and must adopt 
it, however repugnant it may be to the natural man, and con- 
trary to his religious prejudices. If GoD has appointed a 
means of remitting sin, it is in vain for him to hope to obtain 
remission of his sins, whilst obstinately refusing to make use 
of such means. 

Now the Protestant theory, that remission of sin is effected 
without external agency, is contrary to the analogy of God's 
dealings with man, and is unsupported by Scriptural autho- 
rity. There are; consequently, grave reasons for rejecting the 
Protestant theory as false. 

It is contrary to analogy. 

In all God's dealings with man's soul, there is an outward 
token employed of the operation carried on within. Thus, 
when God chose a nation peculiar to Himself, admission to 
the privileges of membership could only be obtained by sub- 
mitting to the outward ceremony of Circumcision ; and when 
He organised a new Society, He appointed Baptism as the 
visible sign of admission thereinto, without which sacra- 
mental form there was no entrance into the Kingdom of GoD.* 

When Christ ordained a new Ministry, He invested it 

> S. John iii. 5. 
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with power by an outward sign. ' He breathed on them, 
and saith unto them — Receive ye the Holy Ghost/* 
When He gave the COMFORTER, the Samaritans received It 
not, though baptized and zealous believers, till the hands of 
SS. Peter and John were laid upon them.^ When S. James lays 
down rules for Ministrations to the sick, the sick are not to be 
healed by the prayer of faith, without the formal anointing 
' with oil in the Name of the LORD.' ^ 

And so with the healing of bodily infirmities, typical of soul 
diseases. The dead raised by CHRIST symbolised those dead 
in trespasses and sins.* Leprosy was a figure of the polluting 
nature of sin destroying the whole system. The unhearing 
ear was an outward representation of spiritual deafness.^ 
Dumbness was emblematical of the condition of those who 
used not their lips in prayer and praise.^ Blindness repre- 
sented the obscuring of the inner light ; for when the light 
that is in them is * darkness, how great is that darkness .? ' ^ 
Lameness was significant of the state of those who walked 
not before GOD in uprightness and holy fear. Our Blessed 
Lord in healing these infirmities of the body exhibited His 
mission as the spiritual Restorer of crippled and disorganised 
souls. But as with His teaching so with His miracles : these 
things were in parables. 

If we find that He used a formal act In healing the infirmi- 
ties of the body, it is probable that a formal act would be 
requisite for the curing of analogous soul diseases. If, on the 
contrary, the faith of the patient, with a cry for mercy, was 
sufficient to obtain a cure — as was the case with the Israelites 
bitten by the serpents — without any Sacramental Act on the 
part of Christ, then, we may conclude, that in spiritual sick- 
ness, a realisation of our condition, and a lively faith in 
Christ, will suffice for our restoration, without any formal 
and authoritative token from Him. 

Now, in nearly all our Blessed Lord's miracles of healing, 
some significant Sacramental Act is recorded. In none is the 
faith of the recipient of His mercy sufficient to effect the 
cure, without the outward sign. The son of the widow of 
Nain was quickened by a touch of the bier, and a command 
to sit up.® The daughter of Jairus was raised by the Blessed 

» S. John XX. 22. • Acts viii. 14-17. * S. James v. 14. 

* Eph. ii. I. » Ps. Iviii. 4. • Ps. li. 15. 

» S. John ix. 39. * S. Luke vii. 14. 
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One taking her by the hand and bidding her arise.* He who 
had been dead four days was wakened by the loud cry, 
* Lazarus, come forth/* The leper was healed by jESUS put- 
ting forth His hand and touching him, saying, *Be thou 
clean/ ^ The blind man cast away his garment and came 
to Jesus, but did not see till Christ spoke the words, 
'Receive thy sight/* His faith had indeed saved him by 
bringing him to the SAVIOUR ; but his faith could not illu- 
mine his eyes without the utterance by our Lord of the 
authoritative command. When Christ beheld a man blind 
from his birth. He spat on the ground, and made clay of the 
spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay, 
and bid him, * Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.' ^ When again 
they brought unto Him one that was deaf, and had an impe- 
diment in his speech. He took him aside from the multitude, 
and put His fingers into his ears, and He spat, and touched 
his tongue, and looking up to heaven. He sighed, and said 
unto him, ' Ephphatha; that is. Be opened.'® In the instance 
of the man with the devil, CHRIST commanded, * Thou dumb 
and deaf Spirit, I charge thee come out of him, and enter no 
more into him/ ^ When the woman with the issue of blood 
came to be healed, her faith saved her, by impelling her to 
touch sacramentally the fringe of His seamless robe.® In all 
these cases, virtue went out of Him, accompanying some 
outward and visible sign. 

We should therefore conclude that in analogous soul 
diseases, the healing and cleansing virtue would be exercised 
through manifest authoritative Act. And so we actually do 
find that it was exercised in the two remarkable cases 
recorded in the Gospel, when Christ showed Himself 
openly as the Healer of souls, and did not merely work sym- 
bolically in miraculous cures of bodies. The first of these 
cases is that of the sick of the palsy. In this instance He 
treated the soul infirmity precisely as He dealt with the 
bodily infirmity. For the recovery of the body He said, 
' Rise up and walk;* for the restoration of the soul He said, 
*Thy sins are forgiven thee.'^ 

We have also the instance of Magdalene, a woman whose 
soul was polluted with the leprosy of sin, in whom dwelt 

» S. Matt. ix. 25. S. Luke viii. 5, 4. * S. John xi. 43. « S. Matt. viii. 3. 

* S. Luke xviii. 42. ^ S. John ix. 7. • S. Mark vii. 32. 

» S. Mark ix. 25. » S. Luke viii. 44. » S. Matt ix. 2. 
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seven devils, one, the spirit of impurity. How did Christ 
treat her ? Faith brought her to His feet, and then virtue 
went out of Him in the absolving words, * Thy sins are for- 
given/ * 

In both cases we have pardon given by a formal act. The 
faith of the recipient is not the restorative, but it is a disposi- 
tion of the soul rendering it susceptible of that power which 
emanates from CHRIST towards the individual for the pardon 
of his sin. In the instance of the paralytic, and in that of 
the blind man,^ and the possessed of devils, and the dead, 
the supernatural power is exercised independent of the faith 
of the subject. 

We observe, then, that in the typical bodily cures Christ's 
mode of dealing was by an authoritative act ; also, that in 
spiritual cures an authoritative act was also employed by 
Him. We should, therefore, conclude that it is according to 
analogy that in cleansing sinners throughout the Christian 
dispensation, a similar visible authoritative Act would be 
according to His institution. 

If, however, it were not to be employed, we should expect 
to find our Lord stating emphatically that His mode of action 
with regard to the reconciling of sinners was not to be imi- 
tated by those whom He appointed to dispense His mysteries 
during His absence; and refraining from the use of those 
words, * As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,' ^ 
as calculated to give His Apostles the wrong impression that 
the same mode of operation instituted by the Founder was to 
be perpetuated by His successors ; — an impression certain to 
be left on their minds when the very power and authority so 
to act was given them by Him,* in the words, ' Whosoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.' 

Numerous passages from the New Testament are quoted 
by Protestants to show that pardon can only be obtained 
through the Blood of Christ; and these texts are supposed 
by them to militate against the Catholic doctrine of Priestly 
Absolution, whereas they in no way impugn it. The Catholic 
teaches as positively as does the Protestant, that pardon can 
be found alone in that one sacred Stream. If passages of Holy 
Scripture speak of the virtues of that medicine of the soul, 
they in no way refute the doctrine of its application through 

* S. Luke vii. 48. ' S. John. ix. i. ^ S. John xx. 21. * S. John xx. 23. 
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a Sacramental channel. A medical treatise proclaims the 
efficacy of a certain drug. Its assertions of the curative pro- 
perties of that drug are no proof that it is not to be taken as 
a dose, but only to be believed in and contemplated with 
lively faith from a distance. They necessarily imply that it is 
to be received by the sick man. It is certainly astonishing 
to any man with ordinary intelligence, and a rudimentary 
notion of logic, to hear Protestants produce texts such as, 
* The Blood of jESUS Christ cleanseth us from all sin ; ' * * We 
have redemption through His Blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace;* * 'Being now justified 
by His Blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him : ' ' 
as overwhelming proofs that Sacramental Absolution is anti- 
scriptural. A child who has been taught the simple truths of 
the Faith, would know that these texts speak of the most 
sacred Blood applied in the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance. Let an unprejudiced person assume this doctrine, 
and then read his Bible, and he will find no single passage 
which in the least degree jars, and is inconsistent with it 

One requisite for obtaining pardon is insisted on both by 
the Old and by the New Testament, namely. Repentance. 
It is hardly necessary to do more than refer the reader to the 
exhortations of the Prophets to see how earnestly they incul- 
cated its necessity. And when GoD the SoN was about to 
enter the world proclaiming the forgiveness of sins. He sent 
the Baptist before Him to preach on the single topic, * Repent 
ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.' * Christ's 
teaching was the same, ' Except ye repent, ye shall all 
perish ; ' * and He declared His mission to be, * To call sinners 
to repentance.* ® He sent forth the twelve by two and two, 
and, * they went out and preached that men should repent.' ^ 
And that 'repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His Name' was Christ's command to His Apostles.® 
After His Ascension to the Right Hand of the Father, * to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins,' ^ the same note was sounded. S. 
Peter called on the multitude to * repent and be baptized 
every one of you : ' ^^ < Repent and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out' ^^ S. Paul at Athens spoke of it as the 

» I S. John i. 7. 2 Eph j y s Rom. y. g. 

* S. Matt. iii. 2. * S. Luke xiii. 3. " S. Matt. ix. 13. * Mark vi. 12. 

» S. Luke xxiv. 47. ■ Acts v. 31. *® Acts ii. 38. " Acts iii. 19. 
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great topic of Christian preaching : * Now ' GoD ' commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent, because He hath appointed a 
day, in the which He will judge the world in righteousness.' ^ 
And beside this motive of fear, there is, he says, the higher one 
of love : ' The goodness of GOD leadeth thee to repentance/^ 
God is merciful and * long suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance,* writes S. Peter,' And to the Angel of the Church of 
Ephesus says CHRIST : ' Remember from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works ; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his 
place, except thou repent' * 

And this Repentance, which forms such a necessary part of 
the life of a Christian, is typified in the journey of Israel 
through the wilderness, a journey which has always been re- 
garded as a figure of the Christian pilgrimage. Thus S. Paul 
tells us that the passage of the Red Sea was symbolical of 
Holy Baptism.^ Christ, and after Him S. Paul, speaks of 
Manna as typical of the Blessed Sacrament ; ® so also does the 
Apostle regard ' The smitten Rock.' ^ The scene on Sinai 
typified the New Law written on the fleshly tables of the 
heart, not given in thunder and lightning, but with the still 
small Voice,® The object of the Israelites' pilgrimage was a 
shadow of the country to which we journey.® Their foes sym- 
bolized ours. Their transgressions were figures of ours. And as 
we, fallen and injured, are required to repent, or turn back to 
that original condition in which we first began the race, fresh 
from the waters of our Baptism, so were they bidden, ' Turn you, 
and get you into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea.' ^° 

Repentance in Holy Scripture has a definite, technical sig- 
nification. It means a turning away from evil towards GoD.*^ 
It consists of three parts, answering to the three modes of 
sinning, namely, in thought, word, and deed. These three parts 
are, i. Compunction, 2. Confession, and 3. Satisfaction. 

* Acts xvii. 30. * Rom. ii. 4. • • 2 S. Pet. iii. 9. 

* Rev. ii. 5. Some Protestants, Milner among them, consider repentance to be 
identical with forgiveness of sin. Repentance they regard as conversion, and con- 
version is the pardoning of offences. Milner actually quotes the text, Acts v. 31, 
* Repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins,' as a proof of this identity ; which 
is much like quoting the text * young men and maidens ' to prove that the sexes are 
identical. 

* I Cor. x. 2. • I Cor. x. 3 ; S. John vi. 49-51. 
» I Cor. X. 4. 8 Heb. xii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

* Heb. xi. 9-16, *• Numb. xiv. 25. " /i€T<£w<o, fi(TafA4\ua, 
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Compunction is sofrow for sin arising either from fear of 
God's judgments, which the Schoolmen call Attrition, or from 
love of His goodness, to which they give the distinguishing 
term of Contrition; the latter being the nobler and most 
pleasing to GOD. 

Confession is the formal acknowledgment of sin, made 
with the lips, to GOD, just as ' With the mouth confession* of 
faith ' is made unto salvation. ' ^ 

Satisfaction is the making such reparation as is possible, 
with an amendment of life. 

No repentance is complete without these three requisites. 
There can be no turning from sin to GOD, no conversion 
which does not commence with sorrow for the past, confes- 
sion of guilt, and an endeavour to lead a better life, gladly 
enduring suffering as a satisfaction offered to God's justice, 
whilst accepting the pardon offered by His mercy. 

S. Paul alludes to these parts of true repentance when he 
speaks of the ' godly sorrow ' which * worketh repentance not 
to be repented of — what carefulness it wrought in you ; yea, 
what clearing of yourselves (Confession) ; yea, what indigna- 
tion (Compunction, arising from fear and vehement desire) ; 
yea, what zeal ; yea, what revenge ^ (Satisfaction).' 

In the repentance of David we have Compunction, 'A 
broken and contrite heart Thou wilt not despise : ' ^ Confession, 
* I said I will confess my sin unto the LORD ; ' * * Wash me 
throughly from my wickedness and cleanse me from my 
sin, FOR I acknowledge my faults : ' ^ and Satisfaction, in the 
punishment he had to endure in expiation of God's justice.® 
This satisfaction under the Jewish dispensation was severe, 
and brought into considerable prominence, in order to teach 
the people the essential justice of GOD ; thus all their vic- 
tims and sacrifices were satisfactions. But under the Christian 
dispensation, wherein we have one Victim and one Sacrifice 
Who suffered for all men,^ the only reparation we can offer is 
one in conjunction with that great Offering for sins, the obla- 
tion of ourselves, our souls and bodies, as a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice, that we may amend our lives and walk 
in newness of life. Magdalene gave an evidence of her 
desire to make reparation, in breaking the alabaster box of 
ointment very precious — an illustration of that self-revenge 

* Rom. X. 10. 2 2 Cor. vii. ii. « Ps. li. 17. * Ps. xxxii. 6. 

* Ps. li. 2-3. • 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. ' i S. Pet iii. 18 ; iv. I. 
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spoken of by the Apostle. Saul, when he had sinned in 
sparing Agag, confessed to Samuel, ' I have sinned,' ^ and 
made amends by slaying the king ; but in him was no com- 
punction ; ' Honour me now before the princes,' was the 
motive of his confession ; and his repentance was invalidated 
thereby. Judas, knowing the requirements of the Law, came 
to the Priests, saying, * I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the Innocent Blood : ' here was his acknowledgment of guilt ; 
and when he cast down the thirty pieces of silver in the 
temple, he made restitution ; ^ but inasmuch as his repentance 
was deficient in the first requisite, namely, Compunction, it 
proved unavailing. 

The Ephesian converts, again, moved by fear, and there- 
fore attriie^ ' came and confessed, and showed their deeds ; ' 
and those who ' used curious arts brought their books together 
and burned them before all men ; and they counted the price 
of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver.* * Here 
we have the three required parts of repentance. But the 
Prodigal Son, moved with sorrow, and therefore contrite^ goes 
to his father, making confession with his lips, ' Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and in thy sight ; ' and is ready to 
offer satisfaction, ' Make me as one of thy hired servants.' * 
It is of the last requisite that Zacchaeus speaks when he says, 
' If I have taken anything from any man, I restore him four- 
fold.' V 

Of Contrition we will not here speak : its necessity few will 
dispute. Nor will we enter upon the subject of Satisfaction, the 
importance of which, if only such as that of Zacchaeus, or that 
manifested in an amended life, will be generally acknow- 
ledged. 

Confession, the second part of true Repentance, is the sub- 
ject of this Essay. We have to show that under the Law and 
the Gospel the term Confession had a fixed, technical signifi- 
cation, referring it to what is commonly called Auricular Con- 
fession. Now if, under the Old Covenant, Confession to the 
Priest was a divinely-appointed institution, ordained of GOD 
as the means whereby Confession was to be made to Him ; 
that is to say, if it can be shown that God authorised the 
Priest to act as His ear; just as He used the mouth of the 

» I Sam. XV. 30. * S. Matt, xxvii. 3-4. ' Acts xix. 18. 

* S. Luke XV. 17-19- * S. Luke xix. 8. 
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Prophet to utter His commands, threats, and promises ; then it 
will follow that those passages in the Psalms and Prophets 
which speak of making confession to GoD, do not limit it to 
that recital of sin made in private prayer, but refer primarily 
to the authorised Ordinance, and only secondarily to the im- 
mediate supplementary confession in private; just as sacri- 
fice, when spoken of by the ancient inspired writers, means 
properly the offering of slain beasts upon an Altar, and applies 
only by a figure to the oblation of prayer and praise.^ In 
like manner we, when speaking of Communion, refer primarily 
to sacramental reception, and only by a metaphor to our 
communing in our chamber. 

As a matter of fact. Auricular Confession was ordered by 
God when He instituted the Law ; and it was practised by 
the chosen people to the time of Christ's coming. Confession 
to a Priest was regarded as a necessary part of repentance, 
and was supposed to be a confession made to God, mediately 
through His ministers. The idea of acknowledging trespasses 
before a Priest would, consequently, be the leading idea con- 
veyed by the term Confession ; and an exhortation to repent- 
ance would involve to us, a recommendation to resort to that 
Sacrament. We read in the Law : ' The Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of Israel. When a man 
or woman shall commit any sin that men commit, to do a 
trespass against the LORD and that person be guilty ; they 
shall confess their sin which they have done; and he shall 
recompense his trespass with the principal thereof, and add 
unto it the fifth part thereof:*^ 'And if he do not utter it, 
then shall he bear his iniquity.' * The chapter continues with 
directions to the Priest as to the kind of sacrifices and 
amount of satisfaction for different sins. So also in Leviti- 
cus : * It shall be when he shall be guilty in one of these 
things, that he shall confess that he hath sinned in that thing, 
and he shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lord for his 
sin which he hath sinned.' * 

The purpose for which this Confession was made was, first, 
that the Priest might be able to judge what sort of sacrifice 
was required to expiate it ; and, secondly, in order that all the 
sins of the people might be rehearsed by the High Priest over 
the scape-goat : ' He shall lay both his hands upon the head 

* Hos. xiv. 2. ^ Numb. v. 5-7. * Levit. v. I. * Lev. v. 5. 
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of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat/^ 

This Confession was, therefore, an authorised institution of 
the Law ; and it is of this which the Old Testament writers 
speak when they mention Confession. Though made through 
the Priest, it was made to GOD. And as GoD spake to the 
people through the Prophet, so did He hear them through 
the Priest. The Protestant seems to believe that when such 
an expression occurs in Scripture as, ' I will acknowledge my 
sin unto Thee ; and mine unrighteousness have I not hid. I 
said I will confess my sins unto the LORD,' ^ it proves that 
Confession to a Priest is not required by GOD, forgetting that 
David, who used those words, actually made that Confession 
through Nathan, saying, * I have sinned against the LORD ; ' * 
and that when he adds in the Psalm, ' And so Thou forgavest 
the wickedness of my sin,' he received that Absolution medi- 
ately through the Prophet, * The Lord also hath put away 
thy sin.' Nor did Joshua hesitate to exhort Achan : ' My Son 
give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make 
confession unto Him ; and tell ME now what thou hast-done ; 
hide it not from ME.' * 

In the great Restoration under Ezra, we have a revival of 
the institution of Confession. ' Ezra the Priest stood up, and 
said unto them — Ye have transgressed, and have taken strange 
wives, to increase the trespass of Israel ; now therefore make 
confession unto the Lord God of your fathers, and do His 
pleasure. Then all the congregation answered and said with 
a loud voice — As thou hast said, so must we do ; but the peo- 
ple are many, and it is a time of much rain, and we are not 
able to stand without, neither is this a work of one day or 
two : ' so arrangements were made for the division of the people 
into sections, to go to separate parts of the city.^ Under 
Nehemiah, we find the same scrupulous adherence to the 
command of the Law. ' The children of Israel stood up in 
their place, and read in the Book of the Law of the Lord 
their GoD one fourth part of the day ; and another fourth 
part they confessed.' ® Auricular Confession being a recognised 
institution of the Jewish Church, to it would apply the words 
of Solomon, * He that covereth his sins shall not prosper ; but 

* Levit. xvi. 21. * Ps. xxxii. 5-6. ^ 2 Sam. xii. 13. 

* Josh. vii. 19. * Ezra x. 10-16. * Neh. ix. 1-3. 
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whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy ;'^ and 
those of God to a fallen people, ' If they shall confess their 
iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, with their trespass 
which they trespassed against Me, and that also they 
have walked contrary unto Me, then will I remember My 
covenant with Jacob, and I will not cast them away, neither 
will I abhor them:'^ 'Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith 
the Lord ; and I will not cause Mine anger to fall upon you ; 
for I am merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not keep anger 
for ever; only acknowledge thine iniquity, that thou hast 
transgressed against the Lord thy GOD:*^*I will go and 
return to My place, till they acknowledge their offence/ * 

In accordance with this recognised institution, the multi- 
tude who heard S. John Baptist, on feeling contrition, com- 
plied with the second requisite of true repentance ; for, * they 
came confessing their sins : ' ^ and Judas, as has been stated, 
alarmed at the heinousness of his crime, followed the legal 
requirement when he hurried to the Priests with his Confession 
of sin, and made restitution of the price of iniquity. 

Under the Old Covenant, there was no provision made for 
the forgiveness of sin. In the sole case of David was Abso- 
lution given, and that must have been prospective, as there 
could be no remission of guilt till Christ's Blood had been 
shed in atonement for the sins of the whole world. It is the 
Blood of Christ which cleanseth us from all sin, original and 
actual, sin before, and sin after Baptism. CHRIST came not 
to destroy the Law but to fulfil.® The Law provided only for 
a Confession of sin ; Christ was to seal that Confession with 
pardon ; not to abolish the Ordinance, but to perfect it. And 
this was prophesied of old : ' I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols will I cleanse you; a new heart also will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you : ' ^ 'In that 
day there shall be a fountain opened to the House of David, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for unclean- 
ness : ' ® ' Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool' ^ This was what the Law could not do ; it could * never 

* Prov. xxviii. 13. * Lev. xxvi. 40, 42, 44. • Jer. iii. 1 2- 1 3. 

* Hos. V. 1$. * S. Matt. iii. 6. • S. Matt. v. 17. 
' Ez. xxxvi. 25-26. ® Zech. xiii. I. 'Is. i. 18. 
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with those sacrifices which they offered year by year continu- 
ally make the comers thereunto perfect ... for it is not possi- 
ble that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins;'* but we know that CHRIST 'was manifested to take 
away our sins ' * by His most precious Blood ' which cleanseth 
us from all sin/' so that by It, • the whole body of sin is de- 
stroyed/* and He casts 'all our sins into the depth of the 
sea/^ 

Christ then came into the world for the forgiveness of 
sin; and to those to whom He forgave sin, He forgave it 
authoritatively. In order to show that GoD had given the 
power to men, in refutation of the Pharisees who asked, ' Who 
can forgive sins but GOD only } ' ® He worked the miracle of 
healing the paralytic,^ and to him He said, ' Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.' Then, we are told, the multitudes * glorified 
God, which had given such power unto men.' In the case of 
the sinful woman. Our Blessed Lord pronounced a formal 
Absolution : ' He said unto her — Thy sins are forgiven.' * 

Christ having thus shown that He on earth remitted sins, 
sent His Apostles with the words, ' As My Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you/ ^ with like authority and power. As 
He came preaching repentance, so, with the same authority, 
were they to preach repentance; as He came absolving sinners, 
even so with the same power were they to absolve sinners. And 
to make this more explicit. He promised that they should ex- 
ercise that very power, particularly specifying it, ' Verily I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in Heaven.' *® Lest, however, it should be supposed that this 
power existed only in the collective body, and not in each 
individual member. He selected one of them, their spokesman, 
and to him He said, ' I will give unto thee the Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and, whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven.' ** This promise He 
fulfilled immediately before His Ascension when, ' All power/ 
He said, ' is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.' Having 
stated that He possesses this power, He formally delegates a 

» Heb. X. I, 4. * I S. John iii. 5. « i S. John. i. 7. 

* Rom. vi. 6. * Mich. vii. 19. * Mark ii. 7. 

' S. Matt. ix. 6 ; S. Mark ii. 10 ; S. Luke v. 24. " S. Luke vii. 48. 

» S. John. XX. 21. " S. Matt, xviii. 18. " S. Matt. xvi. 19. 
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portion of it, * He breathed on them ; ' as He had breathed into 
Adam's ' nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul,' ^ so now, by a similar act, does He impart a spiritual life 
to the Ministry He had formed, a life to be handed on by a 
spiritual generation, not to pass away till all be fulfilled.^ In 
these solemn words did He commit the power He had exer- 
cised to those whom He commissioned to be His stewards, 
' Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained/ * Here was the perfecting of the Jewish 
Ordinance, the supplying of that which was wanting to com- 
plete and fulfil the Sacrament of Confession. * Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world/ Christ says to 
His Ministry, * He that despiseth you, despiseth Me ; and he 
that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me/* 'As 
Thou/ He prays, * hast sent Me into the world ; even so have 
I also sent them into the world/ * 

Let Protestants consider tiiis truth, if they reverence their 
Lord and His Word, that, whatever Christ did or taught 
was for a purpose connected with the salvation of men. This 
most awful and solemn delegation of power, which He had 
Himself first exercised, was acted on and became an energis- 
ing principle in the Church of every age. To Protestants 
alone it is barren. They will not receive this saying. It is 
too hard for them. That which might have been for their 
peace has become to them an occasion of falling ; and they 
are put to pitiful shifts to divest their Saviour's words of 
significance, and to persuade themselves and others that He 
meant nothing by these expressions. Yet He, as GOD, knew 
that His words for fifteen hundred years would be accepted 
in this plain grammatical meaning, and He expressed them 
in the strongest possible terms of which language could find 
utterance. Protestants oppose them because the doctrine 
is at variance with their private opinions ; and where Bible 
truth and sectarian prejudice will not harmonise, the former 
must succumb to the latter. 

The power delegated by Christ was exercised by His 
Apostles. We have an evidence of this in the life of S. Paul. 
He bound an incestuous Corinthian and delivered ' him over 
to Satan for the destruction of the flesh/ * and when the man 

> Gen. ii. 7. * S. Matt. xxiv. 34. « S. John xx, 22, 23. 

* S. Luke X. 16. » S. John xvii. 18. « i Cor. v. 5. 
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repented, he absolved him, ' in the Person of Christ/ ^ that is, 
with Christ's authority. Consequently, S. Paul understood 
our Lord's words literally. And this exercise of the power to 
remit sin, he calls the Ministry of Reconciliation. * If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away : behold all things are become new, and all things are 
of God, Who hath reconciled us to Himself by jESUS Christ, 
and hath given to us the Ministry of Reconciliation ; to wit, 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are 
ambassadors for CHRIST, as though GOD did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.' ^ To reconcile to God is to remove that barrier which 
stands between man and his Maker, that is, sin. The Apostle 
exhorts the people to seek this reconciliation; and he says, 
the word of reconciliation is with ' us the Ministers of GoD,* 
the * workers together with Him.'* This Ministry is not 
preaching, for S. Paul makes it an object of preaching, ' I 
exhort you ; ' it is a making of a new creature and a putting 
away of old things, ' a making a new heart and a new spirit,* 
the result of the 'sprinkling with clean water' foretold by 
the Prophet* This referred primarily, to the washing of rege- 
neration in the Sacrament of Baptism, and secondarily, to 
cleansing of post-baptismal sin in the Sacrament of Absolution. 
This latter sprinkling was typified under the Law by the 
water of separation. We read : ' The Lord spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying : This is the Ordinance of the 
law which the LORD hath commanded, saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer without 
spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came 
yoke ; and ye shall give her unto Eleazer the Priest, that he 
may bring her forth without the camp, and one shall slay her 
before his face : and Eleazer the Priest shall take of her blood 
with his finger, and sprinkle of her blood directly before the 
tabernacle of the congregation seven times ; and one shall 
burn the heifer in his sight. Then the Priest shall wash his 
clothes and he shall bathe his flesh in water ; and a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes of the heifer, and lay them 
up without the camp in a clean place, and it shall be kept for 
the congregation of the children of Israel for a water of 

* 2 Cor. ii. lo. ' 2 Cor. v. 17-20. « 2 Cor. vi. 1-4. * Ez. xxxvi. 25. 
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separation : it is a purification for sin. ' * To this S. Paul re- 
fers, * If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh : how much more shall the Blood of CHRIST, Who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works.' ^ So also 
alludes S. Peter, writing * to the elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through the Sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the Blood of 
Jesus Christ.' ^ Here we have the Sanctification through 
Holy Baptism, ' Ye are washed, ye are sanctified ; ' * obedience 
to the requisition to repent and confess ; and then the sprink- 
ling in the Sacrament of Absolution. 

To the two cleansings, our Blessed LORD alludes in the 
words, * He that is bathed (o XsXovfisvos) needeth not save to 
wash {vi^aaOai) his feet,' ^ for there is no second Baptism. In 
the raising of Lazarus, by the command to the disciples to 
'loose him and let him go,*^ Christ showed His Ministers 
how they were to deal with those whom He by His voice 
aroused from the death of sin ; they were to * loose on earth,' 
and He would * loose in Heaven.' When S. John says, * If we 
confess our sins, GOD is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,'^— as Confession 
had then its defined meaning as a ceremonial act before the 
Ministers of the Church, he undoubtedly refers to it, and 
to the after-cleansing, which, he says, is due to * the Blood of 
Jesus Christ' which * cleanseth us from all sin.' » 

The practice of Confession was never abrogated by our 
Lord. He perfected it into the Ministry of Reconciliation. 
And the believing Ephesians, when troubled in conscience, 
resorted to this Ordinance ; for ' they came and confessed, and 
shewed their deeds : ' ^ an evidence that the Jewish practice 
was, by the Apostles, imposed on their Gentile converts. 
And that this Confession was a solemn and awful Rite, is seen 
by the incident of the questioning and sentencing of Sapphira. 
S. Peter invited her to confess her sin, ' Tell me, whether ye 
sold the land for so much } ' before the whole Church, 
the usual practice in the early ages; and because she lied 

» Numb. xix. ^ pjeb. ix. 13, 14. ■ I S. Peter i. 2. 

* I Cor. vi. II. * S. John xiii. 10. * S. John xi. 44, 

' S. John i. 9. * I S. John i. 7. » Acts xix. 18. 
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unto him, her sin was not that of an ordinary falsehood, but 
was regarded as one against that Holy Ghost,^ Which the 
Apostle had received with the Breath of Christ. Her 
denial was sacrilegious, because it was made to one authorised 
formally to bind and to loose. 

To the Sacrament of Penance allusion is also made by 
S. James when he bids the sick Christian send for the Priests 
of the Church, that they might pray over him, anointing him 
with Oil ; and, he adds, * If he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.' ^ 

Before proceeding further, let us briefly review what has 
been advanced. 

I. It has been shown that Confession, and that Auricular, 
was of obligation under the Law; that it was practised 
throughout the history of the Jewish Church ; and that it was 
resorted to under the Baptist, and continued under the Gospel. 

II. That Auricular Confession was the authorised mode in 
which Confession was to be made to GoD ; that it was a part of 
true repentance ; and that, consequently, exhortations to repen- 
tance implied the frequentation of the tribunal of Penance. 

III. That in the Jewish Church there was no remission of 
sins, so that the Ordinance was imperfect, but that the Prophets 
foretold its perfection. 

IV. That Christ assumed the Power to forgive sins fore- 
told by the Prophets, working miracles to prove His Divine 
mission. 

V. That before leaving this world, He solemnly conferred 
the same Power on the Ministry He had founded, promising 
to be with that Ministry, ratifying its acts, unto the end of 
the world. 

VI. That after His Ascension, this new Ministry exercised 
the Power thus given to them. 

> Acts V. 8, 9. 

* S. James v. 14, 15. It seems to me that too much stress has been laid on 
the advice of S. James, * Confess your faults one to another,' to prove the duty of 
Auricular Confession. I think this recommendation is drawn incidentally from the 
passage in the preceding verse, and that his words might be thus paraphrased : 
* Let the sick send for the Priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, giving 
him Holy Unction, and, if he is in mortal sin, let him confess and receive Absolution. 
And now that I am speaking on the subject, I would that you did not content your- 
selves with Sacramental Confession of deadly sins (a/uaprfas), but that youwould also 
be ready to acknowledge to one another your venial faults (iropoirr<6/iOTo).* With- 
out this leading idea, the connection between the verses is not apparent. 
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And this Power has been exercised in the Church ever since. 

S. Clement, ' whose name is in the Book of Life/ * speaks 
of it as follows : — ' Let us repent with all our heart whilst we 
are in the world, of those evils which we have done in the 
flesh, that we may be saved by the Lord whilst we have time 
for repentance. For after we have gone out of the world, we 
can no longer make Confession there, or anymore do Penance.'* 
And he illustrates the renovation of the inward man by the 
figure of the potter's vessel, which, if injured in process of 
formation, is remodelled by the potter, but which, if cracked 
when thrust into the fire, can no more be remade. In the 
' Apostolic Constitutions ' the Bishops are exhorted when a 
penitent confesses, with Nathan to say, ' The Lord hath put 
away thy sin.* ^ In the ' De Poenitentia,' Tertullian says, ' I 
presume that men for the most part either shun, or put off 
from day to day, this work, as an open exposure of them- 
selves, being more mindful of their shame than of their health, 
like those who having contracted some malady in the more 
delicate parts of the body, avoid making their physicians privy 
to it, and so perish through their bashfulness. It is, forsooth, 
intolerable to modesty to make satisfaction unto their offended 
Lord ! to be restored to the health which they have wasted 
away ! Brave art thou in thy modesty, truly ! It is a mise- 
rable thing to come to Confession. Yes, for by sin we are 
brought to misery : but when we are to repent, the misery 
ceaseth, for it hath become hateful. Is it better to be damned 
in secret, than to be absolved openly ? If thou drawest back 
from confession. Consider in thine heart that Hell Fire which 
Confession shall quench for thee, and first imagine to thyself 
the greatness of the punishment, that thou mayest not doubt 
concerning the adoption of the remedy. When thou knowest 
that, after the first protection of the Baptism ordained by the 
Lord, thou hast yet in Confession a second aid against Hell 
Fire, why dost thou neglect thy salvation } Why delay to 
enter on that, which thou knowest will heal thee } Shall the 
sinner, knowing that Confession hath been ordained by the 
Lord for his restoration, pass over that which restored the 
King of Babylon to his kingdom .? ' * 

S. Cyprian frequently alludes to Confession as the last act 

* Phil. iv. 3. ^2 Clem. viii. « Const Apost. lib. ii. cap. i8. 

^Tert. *De Pnenitcntia.' 
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of repentance previous to the reception of Absolution : — ' Pen- 
ance is performed for a due period, and then Confession 
takes place after examination of the life of him who performs 
penance ; nor can any such come to Communion before hands 
be laid on him by the Bishop and clergy/* S. Chrysostom says, 
* Now (Holy Week) is the season for Confession, both for the 
baptized and for the unbaptized ; for the latter, that having 
repented, they may obtain the Holy Mysteries; for the former, 
that having in their Baptism washed away their sins, they 
may, with a pure conscience, approach the Table/^ Origen 
speaks also of Confession : — * The sinner shrinks not from 
showing to the Priests of the LORD his sin, and seeking a 
remedy according to Psalm xxxii. 5, and S. James v. 14/^ 
S. Basil says, * We must necessarily make Confession of sins to 
those who have received the dispensation of the Mysteries of 
God/ This series of quotations might be extended almost 
without limit, proving beyond doubt that the ancient Judaic 
discipline of Confession was followed by the Gentile Church, 
and that it was regarded as necessary for those who had fallen 
into mortal sin after Baptism to be restored through the 
application of Christ's Blood in Absolution. 

But even if we had not this catena of authorities to appeal 
to, no small amount of evidence of the primitive faith with 
regard to the Sacrament of Penance could be adduced from 
the fact that every branch of the Church, separated from one 
another for centuries, parted by mutual antipathies, by dif- 
ference of language and of clime, regards Absolution as the 
remedy ordained of GOD for the putting away of post-baptis- 
mal sin. Christ promised the Holy Ghost to guide His 
Church into all truth ; * consequently, S. Paul calls that Church 
the ' pillar and ground of the truth.' ^ Can it be that this 
universally accepted doctrine — held and acted on through- 
out every age, and in all the world — is other than a part 
of that Truth into which the Eternal Spirit guided the 
mystical Body of CHRIST ? 

The United Church of England and Ireland holds the same 
doctrine. Some argue that the Power to forgive sins was 
limited to the Apostles. But the Anglican Church does not 
hold this ; for she orders the very Words of the SAVIOUR, 



* S. Cyprian, Ep. xii., Pam. 17. « S. Chrysost, Horn. x. in S. Matt. 

« Origen, Horn. 3, in Leo. * S. John xvi. 13. » i Tim. iii. 15. 
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* Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and work of a Priest 
in the Church of GOD, now committed unto thee by the im- 
position of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are re- 
tained/ to be said by the Bishop at the Ordination of every 
Priest ; and she commands each Priest, after having moved a 
sick man to Confession, to exercise this Power in the words, 
'Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath left Power to His Church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of 
His great mercy forgive Thee thine offences ; and, by His 
authority committed to me, I absolve Thee from all thy sins, 
in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost/ She bids him also exhort those coming to the 
Blessed Sacrament, ' If there be any of you who .... 
cannot quiet his conscience, let him come to me, or some 
other discreet and learned Minister of God's Word and open 
his grief; that by the Ministration of GOD*s Holy Word he 
may receive the» benefit of Absolution together with ghostly 
counsel and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.' The 113th Canon 
provides that, ' If any man confess his secret and hidden sins 
to the Minister, for the unburdening of his conscience,* the 
Priest is not to reveal or make known the Confession under 
pain of irregularity — which is deprivation of Priestly rights. 
The Irish Convocation of 1634, presided over by Archbishop 
. Ussher, passed the following Canon : — 

' The Minister of every parish shall the afternoon before the 
said Administration [of the Lord's Supper] give warning by 
tolling of a bell or otherwise, to the intent that if any have 
any scruple of conscience or desire the special Ministry of Re- 
conciliation, he may afford it to those that need it. And to 
this end the people are often to be exhorted to enter into a 
special examination of the state of their own souls, and find- 
ing themselves either extremely dull or much troubled in 
mind, they do resort to God's Ministers to receive from them 
as well advice and counsel for the quickening of their dead 
hearts, and the subduing of those corruptions whereunto they 
have been subject, as the benefit of Absolution likewise for 
the quieting of their consciences by the Power of the Keys 
which Christ hath committed to His Ministers for that 
purpose.' 

Let Protestants beware, lest, in resisting the Power, they 
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resist the Ordinance of GOD. ' No man can forgive sins but 
God only/ said the Pharisees; and they were silenced by 
Christ. ' It is a dishonour to God that man should forgive 
sins/ said the Novatians ; and they were refuted by S. Ambrose, 
' Why should it be more a dishonour to GOD, or be more 
inconvenient, that man should forgive sins by Penance than 
by Baptism, seeing it is the HOLY GHOST Who in both cases 
doth it by the Ministry of the Priest ? * If Priestly Absolu- 
tion be the means ordained of GOD for remitting sin, then it is 
fearful to contemplate the ruin which may have been inflicted 
on souls by neglect of it. Souls have been launched into 
Eternity by us, unabsolved, because we either did not believe 
in the Power given us at our Ordination, or we were too timid 
to exert it. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul, as the gates of Hell opened on him, 
and he beheld the doors of the shadow of death :^ and we cast 
him in bound hand and foot, having first, with cruel kindness, 
stupified him with the dram-drinking of a false assurance, 
when we might have loosed him and let him go. We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother ! We have let the sin of 
his youth fester in his conscience, and poison his whole spiritual 
life, and sap his energies, when, as good physicians, we 
should have probed the wound, extracted the deleterious 
matter, and healed with the Absolving Blood. We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother ! We have bid him cast aside * 
the evil of days gone by, like the old oiled waste of our fac- 
tories, into dark corners of memory, where it might be out of 
sight and out of mind; and in secret, it has heated, and 
fermented, and burst into sudden flame. Then, in the un- 
expected conflagration, we wail over the delicate mechanism 
of the Christian character, in a moment shattered, and the 
accumulated stores of Divine grace, consumed, and lost for 
ever. We are verily guilty. We have feared to preach boldly 
GOD*S Truth, because we dreaded giving offence to some, 
because we feared unsettling others, because we shrunk from 
compromising ourselves. As if GOD could not take care of 
His Own ! There are Abanas and Pharpars better than this 
Jordan ; and though we cannot heal our leper in the rivers of 
Damascus, we will bar his way to Jordan. 

* Job xxxviii. 17. 
22 
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Far be it from us to limit God's mercy to its ordinary- 
channels. We doubt not but that all the Sacramental ' wells 
run over, and His grace will not fail ' * to reach and to cleanse 
those who draw not near to them to drink freely of the water 
of life ; that the goodness of GOD, like Jordan, ' overfloweth 
all his banks, all the time of harvest,' ^ when that harvest is 
one of souls. What we contend for is, that GOD has provided 
an authorised channel through which Absolving Grace flows. 
We do not doubt that He can, and does, work in an extra- 
medial manner ; but such action is exceptional and abnormal. 
God is not bound down to means ; but when He has ordained 
means for a certain purpose, we cannot, without presumption, 
reject the means, calculcating on His acting beside them 
specially in our case. 

The popular Protestant objections to the Ordinance of 
Reconcilation can only be briefly noticed. They may be 
summed up under the following heads : — 

1. The Sacrament of Reconciliation is unscriptural. 

2. It interposes man between the sinner and GOD. 

3. It gives fictitious assurance. 

4. It is not recognised by the Church of England except as 

a means of direction. 

5. It demoralises both the penitent and the Confessor. 

6. God could not communicate the Power to forgive sins 

to man. 

7. God did not delegate this Power. 

I. The Ordinance is unscriptural. 

This objection need not detain us long, as the subject of 
this Essay is its refutation. One caution must be borne in 
mind in all theological discussion. Theology is not an exact 
science, in which each step in the argument may be stated 
with the certainty that "it cannot be disputed. The utmost 
result that can be achieved, is the establishment of evidence 
that the doctrine or practice contended for harmonises with 
other revealed truths in an intelligible scheme; that it is 
deduced from a legitimate interpretation of the words of Scrip- 
ture, and is not repugnant to its other statements ; and that it 
has been accepted by the Apostolic Church. 

Each step in the proof is open to objection, and none more 
so than that founded on the words of Inspiration. This is the 

» 2 Esdras ii. 32. * Josh. iii. 15. 
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reason why Protestantism, leaning on the Bible and the Bible 
only, is so like the house built upon the sand. Every word 
in the Holy text is shifting in its meaning, and every sentence 
is capable of the most varied interpretations. Whereas to the 
Catholic these particles cohere, forming solid rock, bound into 
one by the cement of the unaltering witness of traditional 
interpretation. 

We have seen that in the Bible, there is a continuous 
stream of testimony to the use of Auricular Confession, and 
that there is positive evidence in the Sacred Volume that the 
Power to forgive sins was delegated by GOD to the Apostolic 
Ministry. Yet every passage we have quoted is disputed 
by Protestants, who prefer a non-natural interpretation to 
that which the words bear on their surface. 

It has been objected of late to the quotations from Num- 
bers (v. 6, 7), that ' In this we are unable to discover a trace of 
private Confession to a Priest. It is a public acknowledg- 
ment of wrong done " made before the LORD '* (Lev. v. 6), and a 
public restitution by penalty awarded. Weak must the system 
be, which is compelled to depend on equivocation such as this.' ^ 

The penalty was, be it remembered, awarded by the Priest. 
The amount was regulated by him, according to the nature of 
the trespass. Consequently, he must have been made aware 
of the trespass, and the inability to discover the trace of Con- 
fession to the Priest is due solely to the intellectual incapacity 
of the objector. How, moreover, could the Sin Offering be 
proportioned to the nature of the sin, unless that sin were 
made known ; or how could the trespass be recited over and 
laid upon the victim, if not divulged to him who sacrificed ? 

The confessions of Achan to Joshua, of Saul to Samuel, of 
David to Nathan, are disposed of very summarily by pointing 

* Confessiofty Absolution, &c., by Archibald Boyd, M.A., Inciunbent of Pad- 
dington, and Hon. Canon of Gloucester. Seeley, 1867. We shall have occasion to 
quote from this book frequently in the following pages. We do so, simply because it 
is the last work published on the subject from the Protestant side, and it contains, 
we presume, every argument which the ingenuity of heresy can bring against the 
Doctrine under consideration. Some are evidently new, coined by Canon Boyd 
himself; for them his friends will probably hardly thank him. The book is so feeble 
and foolish that it scarcely merits an answer; but as it has been accepted by the 
Protestant press, and its arguments are acquiesced in and supposed to be weighty 
by those who think with Canon Boyd, we have made use of it. It would be a 
curious subject of inquiry to ascertain to whom Mr. Boyd is indebted for his 
Honorary Stall in Gloucester Cathedral ; and to learn to what qualification, 
theological or otlienvise, he owes his Honorary capitular dignity. 
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out that in none of these cases was the Confessor a Priest. 
But, under the elder Dispensation, the Prophet stood in an 
almost super-sacerdotal position ; and, as the absolving Power 
was not then given unto men, there was no reason, above 
those given already, why the Confession should not be made 
to the Prophet, who was the mouth-piece, or to the Judge, who 
was the vicegerent of GOD. The Christian Priesthood sums 
up the offices which, under the old Covenant, were distributed. 
The Priest was the sacrificing, the Prophet the preaching, and 
the Judge the ruling officer. The Catholic Priest at the Altar 
offers the adorable Sacrifice, of which the bloody holocausts of 
the Law were but shadows: in the pulpit he declares the Oracles 
of God : and in the Confessional he sits in his judicial capacity. 

We read that those whose hearts were touched by the 
preaching of repentance by S. John Baptist, acted according 
to the received mode in going to S. John to confess. The text 
is thus explained away by Protestants : ' No doubt the mul- 
titudes who flocked to John's Baptism — their very vastness 
declaring the impossibility of individual reception of the de- 
tails of their guilt — acknowledged themselves penitent as a 
condition of their Baptism/^ Yet the words of Scripture are 
not. They confessed themselves penitent, but, * They confessed 
their sins.' If the multitude were individually baptised*, there 
is no reason why they should not have individually confessed. 
Confessing is not necessarily a lengthy process, as those who 
have seen a foreign regiment of soldiers marched to the confes- 
sional could testify. And the Jesuit maxim, 'The shortest 
Confessions are the best,* that is, are the most real and made 
with the most compunction, will be endorsed by many an 
experienced Priest. 

Against our interpretation of the account in the Acts (xix. 
18) of the Ephesian believers coming and confessing and show- 
ing their deeds, it is urged, * The Priest and the Confessional, 
the torturing question, the unveiling of the details of personal 
guilt, are not specified.'^ We should have thought the state- 
ment that they ' showed their deeds ' would have meant the 
specification of the details of personal guilt, if not taken in a 
non-natural sense. 

The passage in S. James, * Confess your faults one to an- 
other,'^ is similarly disposed of If, however, the Apostle 

* Confession attd Absolution^ p. 52. * Ubisup.^ P* 52. ' S. James v. 16. 
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advises Confession of faults to any one, surely the most suitable 
person to whom the revelation should be made is the Priest 
who, by his calling, is a spiritual physican. We have not 
pressed this text, for reasons already stated ; but we object to 
it being urged that, because S. James bids us confess to one 
another, he excludes Confession to a Priest. 

2. A second objection raised against the Sacrament of Re- 
conciliation is, that it interposes the Priest between the sinner 
and his GOD. 

This objection is levelled against every Ministerial act. 
Swedenborgianism alone interposes no man. 

In Baptism, the person who performs the outward act 
may, with equal justice, be supposed to stand between GOD 
and the soul. In the Holy Communion, the Minister again is 
directly interposed. It is the same in all public worship, when 
we suffer one man to offer prayer in the name of the congre- 
gation, with his single voice addressing GOD in our behalf. 

In a more pronounced manner is a human being interposed 
between man and GOD in the ordinance of preaching. Therein 
we suffer a Minister to assume the solemn office of declaring 
God's Mind and GOD*S Will, of promulating His laws, of 
threatening with His wrath, of promising His favour. And 
we ourselves, whenever we pray for another, are interposing 
ourselves between that person and his GOD. 

God, however, chooses to employ men as vehicles for con- 
veying blessings to other men. This law is impressed on 
social life. The blessings of peace, of good government, of 
restoration to health, and a thousand others, come to us 
through men from GOD. The Gospel, when preached to the 
heathen, reaches them through men. Sinners, in Christian 
lands, are reclaimed through human means. And we some- 
times wonder at the poor trifling things which GOD elects as 
media for conveying grace : sometimes it is a printed text, 
sometimes an accident, sometimes a great loss, sometimes a 
sickness, sometimes a death ; yet we cannot fail to see that it 
is a law of God's dealings with man's soul, to employ means 
of some sort. If we permit the Minister to be that means in 
one case, it is mere prejudice to object to his being chosen by 
God to be the channel of Grace in another. If GoD employs 
his mouth to convey warnings and promises to us, why may 
He riot use his mouth to convey the message of Pardon, or his 
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ear for receiving the Confession made to Him. Joshua saw 
nothing incongruous in exhorting Achan to confess to GOD 
through himself; nor did David suppose that Nathan, to 
whom he had acknowledged his guilt, intercepted that Con- 
fession on its way to the Throne of Grace. 

* Any religious system is questionable which puts man be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, so as to make these out- 
goings of the heart and conscience, which ought to reach 
Deity, stop at an intermediate agency,' says Canon Boyd, 
and adds, as conclusive argument,* ' Let me lean on GoD, and 
I feel my dependence upon GOD. Let me lean on Priestly 
Absolution, and I lean, at least partially, on its efficacy. Let 
God absolve me, and the " witness is in myself* Let man 
absolve me, and my warranty is his word. Let me make 
God my confidant, the depository of my Confession, the re- 
ceiver of my sorrows,' the refuge for my troubles, the keeper 
of my confidences, and there is a link, solemn and sacred, be- 
tween Deity and myself Let me take these sorrows, these 
confusions, these confidences to men, and the sense of con- 
nection is impaired ;* and so he rambles on, making unwarranted 
assumptions at every stage. But the Priest is the channel 
conveying the Grace of Absolution, not the source of Pardon. 
Apart from the Fountain of Mercy, he is nothing ; united to it, 
though an earthen vessel, he can convey Grace. Let the 
distant source cleanse me, and not the stream flowing from it, 
because, forsooth, it gushes through an earthen channel ! 

The Priest is the jailor releasing the captive, on the authority 
of his King. Nay, verily, let the KiNG Himself come and 
unlock the door, and break off my chains : I will not recognise 
the authority of His Officer ; I will not accept deliverance 
mediately through Him. 

3. The Sacrament of Reconcilation, it is objected, gives ficti- 
tious assurance. * The Absolved penitent believes that, upon 
the utterance of the words of Absolution, he is wholly par- 
doned, clean, and pure before GOD. And yet the whole of 
this may be a delusion ; for the Confession may be of fear, 
of superstition, of interest, of compliance with the wish of 
others. In a word, it may utterly want that religious genuine- 
ness on which real pardon depends.* 

* Ubi sup., p. 62. 
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To this it may be answered, that every moderately well- 
instructed Catholic is aware that a Confession without proper 
dispositions is worthless, and is calculated to increase 
damnation rather than remove sin. A Confession to be good, 
must be made either through fear of GOD, that is, from dread 
of incurring Divine wrath by remaining in a state of mortal 
sin ; or through love of GOD, that is, from hatred of sin, because 
it is contrary to the Nature of GOD. Should the Confession be 
made without compunction and a desire to amend the life and 
forsake sin, then Absolution cannot cleanse. 

Absolution is altogether conditional. It is analogous to 
Benediction. * Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house. And if the SON of Peace be there, 
your Peace shall rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you again.* ^ 
Its operation is. analogous to that of the Blessed Sacrament, 
* Whoso eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath 
Eternal Life, and I will raise him up at the last day ; '^ that is, if 
he eat worthily. But, on the other hand, ' Whosoever shall eat 
this Bread and drink this Cup of the LORD unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the LORD.*^ The Grace of GOD 
will operate on a soul which is in a condition to receive it, but 
will not act beneficially if there be not proper dispositions. 
This is the law of all God's dealings with the soul : to some 
the savour of life unto life ; to others, the savour of death unto 
death. Good things are curses to those who use them not 
aright ; * the things which should have been for their peace be- 
come to them an occasion of falling.' The Baptist preached 
the coming Kingdom of Heaven, but to the generation of 
vipers it was the coming wrath. The Pillar of Fire illumined 
the camp of Israel, but it was a cloud and darkness to the 
Egyptians. The Red Sea afforded salvation to the Elect 
People, but to their adversaries it was destruction. 

It is further urged that, if the penitent be really contrite, 
then * it requires no verbal Absolution to declare or pronounce 
him pardoned. It requires no Priest solemnly to inform a 
man of that which S. John has told him ages since.' 

This objection is founded on the assumption that every 
man is able, by his own individual faith, to apply pardon to 
his own soul. It is levelled against every Ordinance of 
Christianity. 

If the right disposition, it is argued, exists, then the out- 

' S. Luke X. 5, 6. * S. John vi. 54. ' i Cor. xi. 27. 
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ward ceremonial act is valueless. This argument applies with 
equal force to other Sacraments and Rites. 

For if a man has lively faith in CHRIST and true repentance, 
then the Ceremony of Baptism with water is unnecessary, as 
he has already received the inward Baptism of the spirit, of 
.which the outward washing was symbolical. 

If a man desires fervently to hold Communion with his 
Crucified LORD, and recalls vividly the circumstances of His 
Death, there is no need for him to draw nearer to the Table for 
Sacramental Communion. 

If he has the witness in himself, and feels the SPIRIT to be 
guiding him into all truth, why hear sermons, why read the 
Bible } 

If he is conscious of the HOLY SPIRIT pleading within him 
with groanings which cannot be uttered, the necessity for 
public prayer is done away with. 

The Protestant, by making man's faith do all for him, in 
fact makes every man his own Saviour. 

Sin is a spiritual sickness. If the patient is convinced of the 
efficiency of his doctor, and the efficacy of the prescribed 
medicine, that is enough, says the Protestant; no need for 
him to swallow the draught. 

Sin is, in God's sight, a debt. Christ has offered to 
cancel the debt with His Blood. If the debtor is conscious of 
the disorder of his accounts and his inability to pay ; enough, 
says the Protestant, he need not apply the sum offered to the 
cancelling of the debt, he has simply to believe in the amount 
being sufficient. 

Sin staios and pollutes the soul. The precious Blood of 
Christ will wash it ; and, though our sins be as scarlet, it will 
make them white as snow. The Protestant contends that it 
is quite sufficient to believe in the efficacy of the purifying 
medium and to realize the filthiness of our sins, without the 
formal plunging of them into the cleansing Stream. 

So far is the Rite of Confession from conveying false 
assurance, that, by its very nature, it is calculated to remove 
the soul-destroying assurance and self-deception which is the 
ruin of countless souls, which are even saying ' Peace Peace ! 
when there is no Peace ! ' For the careful self-examination 
necessary before making Confession tears the veil from the 
eyes, and discloses to man his real condition in the sight of 
God. Men are apt to make excuses for their sins, to justify 
their acts against God's law, to salve over their conscience, 
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to stifle its cry. But the Confessor sifts excuses ; and the 
penitent who has not seen himself in the true light, even in 
his self-examination, not unfrequently finds that, at the touch 
of the Director, scales fall from his eyes. 

4. Confession and Absolution are not recognised by the 
Church of England. 

The audacity of those who bring forward this objection is 
amazing. Let us range side by side the utterances of the 
English Church, and the special pleading of Canon Boyd. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
'ORDINATION OF PRIESTS.' 

* The Bishop lays his 
hands on the Candidate^ 
saying: 

" Receive the HOLY 
Ghost for the Office and 
work of a Priest in the 
Church of GOD, now 
committed unto thee, by 
the imposition of our 
hands. Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are 
forgiven, and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they 
are retained." 



'matins and even-song.' 

The Absolution or Re- 
mission of sins to be pro- 
nounced by the Priest 
alone standing ; the peo- 
ple still kneeling : 

"Almighty GOD, the 
Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who de- 
sireth not the death of 
a sinner . . . and hath 
given power and com- 
mandment to His Minis- 
ters, to declare and pro- 
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CANON BOYD. 
* CONFESSION, ABSOLUTION,' ETC. 

Of the several forms of A bsolu- 
tion in the Prayer Book lie writes 
thus : — 

* Judged, not by isolated pas- 
sages of (in some sense) private 
services, but by its whole, clear, 
broad tenor, we are surely justified 
in affirming that our Liturgy knows 
nothing of the Power of authorita- 
tive Absolution. It appears not in 
our Absolution at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, nor in the Com- 
mination Service, nor in the Absolu- 
tion in the Communion Service. . . . 
Absolution declarative it allows — 
but Absolution potential it does not 
allow' (p. 98). 

Of the forms of Absolution in the 
Visitation of the Sick, he says : — 

* Respecting this form, two things 
are to be observed; first, that it 
is to be used only upon "the 
humble and hearty desire of the 
sick man," and, secondly, that it is 
prescribed rather as a model, than 
a form to be syllabically uttered, 
for the Minister is to absolve " after 
this sort." As to the sentiments it 
is conceived to endorse, we submit 
that point to three tests, each of 
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nounce to His people, 
being penitent, the Ab- 
solution and Remission 
of their sins," &c. 



* EXHORTATION AT 
COMMUNION.' 

* If any of you . . . can 
not quiet his conscience 
herein, but requireth fur- 
ther comfort and coun- 
sel, let him come to me, 
or to some other discreet 
Minister of God's Word, 
and open his grief; that 
by the Ministry of God's 
Holy Word he may re- 
ceive the benefit of Ab- 
solution,' &c. 



'visitation op sick.' 

' Here shall the sick per- 
son be moved to make a 
special Confessioft of his 
sinSy if he feel his con- 
science troubled with any 
weighty w^atter. After 
which Confession, tJu 
Priest shall absolve him, 
{if he humbly and heartily 
desire it) after this sort : 



*' Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who hath left 
Power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who 
truly repent and believe 



which carry us to the same con- 
clusion, that it cannot be held (as 
an expression of the views of the 
Church) to be aught beyond a de- 
clarative Absolution. That it can- 
not be judicial and conclusive we 
infer, not only from the other 
avowals of the Prayer Book, that 
none can forgive sins, in that sense, 
but God ; but from the argument 
pressed some pages back, demon- 
strating the impossibility of any 
higher Absolution conveyed by man. 
Secondly, we discover in the prayer 
immediately following this act of 
Absolution, evidence that no such 
act of absolute pardon is conceived 
to have taken place : . . . and, lastly, 
to the same conclusion are we led, 
from an examination of a part of 
the history of this form. At the 
Savoy Conference, in 1661, it was 
prayed by the exceptors against 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
among other things " that the form 
of Absolution " (in this Service) be 
declarative and conditional, as "I 
pronounce thee absolved" instead 
of " I absolve thee," if thou dost 
truly repent and believe. What is 
the reply on the part of the Royal 
Commissioners ? This: " The Form 
of Absolution in the Liturgy is more 
agreeable to the Scriptures than 
that which they desire, it being 
said in John xx., ' whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted,* not 
* whosesoever you pronounce re- 
mitted,* and the conditions need 
not be expressed, being always 
necessarily understood,"' (pp. 103- 
106). 
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in Him, of His great 0/ tJie Exhortation in tlie Com- 

mercy forgive thee thine mtmion Service, he observes : — 
offences: And by His au- * The relief obtained is to flow 

thority committed to me, from Absolution, that is, the untying 
I absolve thee from all of the fetters of remorse or fear by 
thy sins, in the Name of the Ministry, " of the Word of God/' 
the Father, and of the The medicine to be used, is not 
Son, and of the HOLY that of Priestly Authority, but of 
Ghost. Amen." the opening out and application of 

the Scriptures, the " loosing " lying 
in the declarations of the Gospel * 

(p. 46). 

' Judged, not by isolated passages but by its whole tenor, 
we are surely justified in affirming that our Liturgy knows 
nothing of the power of authoritative Absolution.' That is to 
say, eliminate every passage which bears on the subject, and 
you will find that the Prayer Book knows nothing of it. 

If we want to learn the doctrine of the English Church 
on the subject of Baptism, we naturally look to the Baptismal 
Office, and are surely not justified in affirming from the 
general tenor of the Marriage Service, the Churching of Women, 
and the Form of Prayer to be Used at Sea, that the Prayer 
Book knows nothing of Baptism. And if we want to learn 
its teaching on the subject of Absolution, we naturally look 
first to the Ordinal, where the Power and Authority is given ; 
then to the provisions made for the exercise of that Power in 
public and in private. What the Absolution ' in the Commina- 
tion Service * may be, we are at a loss to say. 
, ' Absolution declarative, it (the Church) allows, but Absolu- 
tion potential it does not allow.* And this in the face of the 
express wording of the Prayer Book : ' GOD hath given Power 
and Commandment unto His Ministers to declare AND pro- 
nounce .... the Absolution and Remission of their sins.' 
' Our Lord Jesus Who hath left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners ... of his great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences : And by his authority committed UNTO ME, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins.' ' Receive the HoLY GHOST, whose sios 
thou dost forgive (not declare to be forgiven) they are for- 
given.' Seeing that the Church of England gives the power 
in Ordination in the same words as the Roman Church, and 
that her form for Private Absolution is every whit as em- 
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phatic as the Roman form, Canon Boyd's quibble about the 
form being declarative, not potential, will tell equally against 
the Roman claim. But in the form of the Visitation Office it 
is plainly asserted : ist. That Christ has Power to remit sins. 
2nd. That He left that Power to His Church. 3rd. That the 
Priest claims to have had that Power committed to him. 4th. 
That he is able to exert it 

When was that Power committed to him ? At his Ordina- 
tion by the Bishop. The plain wording of the Ordinal tells 
us so. 

Canon Boyd says of the Visitation form of Absolution, ist 
That it is only to be used upon 'the humble and hearty 
desire of the sick man ; ' and he seems to consider that this 
militates against the idea of the Absolution being potential. 
But what Priest ever dreamed of absolving a.man against his 
will ! The idea is preposterous ; unless the man desires humbly 
and heartily to have his sins washed away, he is in no fit 
state to receive pardon. 

He urges 2nd. That the form is prescribed 'rather as a 
model, than a form to be syllabically uttered,' because, for- 
sooth, the Rubric bids the Minister absolve the penitent * after 
this sort.' The dishonesty of this argument is patent Any- 
one who knows the language will know that the expression 
in old English is equivalent to 'in this manner,' or 'thus.* 
But even if it did signify what Mr. Boyd supposes, is his 
cause advanced one whit by it ? For the model is most 
emphatic and decided in its tone; and a potential form 
of Absolution is thereby distinctly ordered rather than one 
which is declarative. But the best comment on this gentle- 
man's equivocations is his own practise. Notwithstanding 
that his Church has ordered him to move the sick to make 
special Confession, and then to Absolve him, he has the 
temerity to boast : ' I, for one, rejoice that I have never assumed 
to pronounce a man pardoned ' (p. 65). A similar boast is made 
in the Gospel : ' Lord ! behold here is thy pound, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin : for I feared thee, because thou 
art an austere man; thou takest up that thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou didst not sow.' * What ! was not 
the doctrine of Forgiveness of sins laid down distinctly in 
Scripture ? And was not the Authority to forgive sown in 

* S. Luke xix. 20, 21. 
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every Priest ? Surely the LORD will require His own again 
with usury. 

The three tests to which this Honorary Canon applies the 
form in the Visitation may be summarily disposed of. 

The first is 'that we infer from the other avowals of the Prayer 
Book that none can forgive sins but God/ and also * from the 
impossibility of any higher Absolution being conveyed to man 
— that it cannot be judicial and conclusive.' We ask what 
other avowals } We remember the objection, ' Why doth this 
Man thus speak blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins but GOD 
only ? ' * But that question was asked by certain Honorary 
Canons of the Temple — the Protestants of their day — and 
the blasphemous objection was raised against Christ. 

The argument from the impossibility of any actual Absolu- 
tion being conveyed to man, we shall examine under the 
sixth head. 

The second test is that the Collect following the Absolution 
asks, ' O most Merciful GOD, Who, according to the multitude 
of Thy mercies, dost so put away the sins of those who 
truly repent, that Thou rememberest them no more; open 
Thine eye of mercy upon this Thy servant, who most 
earnestly desireth pardon and forgiveness. Renew in him, 
most Loving Father, whatsoever hath been decayed by the 
fraud and malice of the Devil, or by his own carnal will 
and frailness ; preserve and continue this sick member in the 
unity of the Church ; consider his contrition, accept his tears, 
assuage his pain, as shall seem to Thee most expedient to him. 
And, forasmuch as he putteth his full trust only in Thy mercy, 
impute not unto him his former sins, but strengthen him with 
Thy Blessed Spirit; and when Thou art pleased to take him 
hence> take him unto Thy favour, through the merits of Thy 
most dearly Beloved SON, jESUS CHRIST our Lord.' This is 
a petition to GOD to ratify in Heaven the act of His Minister 
on earth. It is the formal acknowledgment of the source 
whence absolving Grace flows, and is a portion of the Sacra- 
mental act, as ' Our Father ' is of the Baptismal act ; and as 
the ' Supplices Te rogamus ' after the Consecration in the 
Roman Communion Office, is part of the Sacrifical act; or 
the ' O Lord and Heavenly Father ' in our own ; and as the 
Collect 'Almighty and Everliving GOD,' after the laying on 

i S. Mark ii. 7. 
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of hands, is part of the Sacramental act of Confirmation by 
the Bishop. The Collect referring the ministerial act to 
God for acceptance is a necessary portion of every ministerial 
exercise of power. 

Of the third test Canon Boyd is welcome to make what use 
he may. We should have thought it told crushingly against 
his view. 

An attempt is made to reduce the Absolution spoken of in 

the Exhortation of the Communion Office to a something which 

is no Absolution at all. * The medicine to be used is not that 

of Priestly authority, but of the opening out and application 

of the Scriptures.' This conclusion is drawn from the expression 

in the Liturgy, * That by the Ministry of God's Holy Word, 

he may receive the benefit of Absolution.' There is something 

melancholy in the ignorance displayed here. The Word of 

God is assumed to mean nothing but the Bible ; a signification 

it does not bear in Holy Scripture, where the IVord of GOD 

is used for CHRIST Himself, or the Message of Salvation, or the 

Authority of GOD. ' The Word was with GOD, and the Word 

was GrOD,' * says S. John ; and again, * I saw Heaven opened, 

and behold a white horse ; and He that sat upon him was called 

Faithful and True. . . . His eyes were a flame of fire, and on His 

head were many crowns; and He had a Name written, that no 

man knew, but He Himself. And He was clothed with a vesture 

dipped in blood : and His Name is called The WORD of GOD. 

. . . And He had on His vesture and on His thigh written. 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.' ^ This is the same Word 

who was God, and Who ' was made Flesh, and dwelt among us 

(and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten 

of the Father), full of grace and truth.' * Again, does S. John 

allude to CHRIST Himself under the title of the Word, when 

he says, ' Our hands have handled the WORD of Life.' * 

It is the Power or Authority of GOD in creation. * Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the WORD 
of God, so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear.' * ' By the WORD of GOD the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the water:'® 
and which also preserves creation, ' The heavens and the earth, 



» S. John i. I. * Rev. xix. ii, 12, 13, 15. » S. John i. 14. 
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which are now, by the same WORD, are kept in store' ^ It is the 
Power of God recreating man : * Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the WORD of GOD, Which 
liveth and abideth for ever ; ' ^ and this recreation is effected 
by the same Power in Baptism, ' Christ loved the Church, and 
gave Himself for it ; that He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the Word/^ In making ' the WORD of 
God of none effect,* * it was the Command of GOD which the 
Pharisees and Scribes nullified by their traditions. It is in 
the same sense that David uses it, * that I may live, and keep 
thy Word; ''^ * Thy WORD is a lantern unto my feet : and a light 
unto my paths/ ® But it signifies GOD'S Power in the passages, 
' O Lord, thy Word endureth for ever in heaven : Thou hast 
laid the foundation of the earth,'and it abideth ; ^ ' In Thy 
Word is my trust;'® *Thy Word is tried to the uttermost : and 
thy servant loveth it' ® By the same Divine Power are Martyrs 
strengthened, overcoming * by the Word of their testimony ;'^® 
by the same Power are hard hearts awakened, for 'faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of GOD.' ** 

The Word is also used with the signification of the Message 
of Salvation. ' The sower soweth the seed — and the seed is the 
Word of God.'*'* * To you is the Word of Salvation sent ;'*' in 
the same sense is it used when it is spoken of as having been 
confirmed * with signs following.' ^* 

In no passage of Holy Scripture can the expressions ' the 
Word of God ' be taken to speak exclusively of the written 
Bible ; though many of the passages, using the expression in 
the sense of Message, may reasonably be supposed to include 
it, inasmuch as the Bible contains the record of the sending of 
that Message. And if we consider that the Bible, as a whole, 
did not exist when those expressions were used, all doubt as 
to the legitimate interpretation of 'the Word ' is removed. 
The Gospel according to S. John was one of the last Books 
of the Canon composed ; and he, with almost all the Scrip- 
tures before him, used the term ' WORD of GOD,' not of these 
documents, but of Christ Himself. 

The Word of God then, in its Scriptural sense, signifies 

> 2 S. Pet. iii. 7. • I S. Pet. i, 23. ■ Eph.v. 25, 26. 

* S. Mark vii. 1 3. * Ps. cxix. 17-2 1. • Ps. cxix. 105. 

" Ps. cxix. 90. ® Ps. cxix. 147. • Ps. cxix. 140. 

>• Rev. xii. ii. " Rom. x. 17. " S. Mark iv. 5. 

" Acts xiii. 26 ; viii. 14 ; xi. i ; xm. 7, 44. " S. Mark xvi. 20. 
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either our Blessed LORD, or His Power and Authority, or His 
Message of Salvation. 

In this sense, rightly may we speak of the child being cleansed 
by Water with the WORD, for it is baptised in the Name of the 
Holy Trinity, by the Command and Authority of Christ. 
It is the Word of God again, that is, His Power, which makes 
the Elements of Bread and Wine to become the very Body and 
Blood of Christ. It is by the Word of God that the sacred 
Ministers are Ordained. By the same Word, and by no human 
authority, do the Bishops effectively Confirm. And by the 
Ministration of the same Holy Word of Power, does the Priest 
Absolve the penitent, reconciling him to GOD, knowing with 
S. Paul that to him ' is committed the WORD (i.e. the Power) 
of Reconciliation.* ^ 

5. The Confessional has a demoralising effect on penitent 
and Confessor. 

This I emphatically deny. But into this objection I will not 
enter, as it will probably be considered in another Tract. Let 
me quote, however, the testimony of a Protestant to the 
benefits of the Confessional in Ireland. Dr. Forbes, in his 
' Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 1852,' says : 
'At any rate, the result of my inquiries is, that — whether right 
or wrong in a theological or rational point of view — this in- 
strument of Confession is, among the Irish of the humbler 
classes, a direct preservative against certain forms of immo- 
rality at least ' (vol. ii. p. 81). ' Among other charges preferred 
against Confession, in Ireland and elsewhere, is the facility it 
affords for corrupting the female mind, and of its actually 
leading to such corruption. ... So far from spch corruption 
resulting from the Confessional, it is the general belief in Ire- 
land — a belief expressed to me by many trustworthy men in 
all parts of the country, and by Protestants as well as Catholics 
— that the singular purity of female life among the lower 
classes there is, in a considerable degree, dependent on this 
very circumstance' (p. 83). * With a view of testing, as far as 
was practicable, the truth of the theory respecting the influence 
of Confession on this branch of morals, I have obtained, 
through the courtesy of the Poor Law Commissioners, a re- 
turn of the number of legitimate and illegitimate children in 
the workhouses of each of the four provinces in Ireland, on a 

* 2 Cor. V. 19. 
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particular day, viz. the 27th November, 1852. . . . It is curious 
to mark how strikingly the results there conveyed correspond 
with the Confession theory; the proportion of illegitimate 
children coinciding almost exactly with the relative propor- 
tions of the two religions in each province ; being large where 
the Protestant element is large^ and small where it is small, 
&c: (p. 24s). 

6. God could not communicate the Power of Absolution 
to man. 

Such is the profane assertion of the Rev. Canon Boyd. Its 
silliness is only on a par with its profanity. * This is the 
Power which we distinctly affirm GOD has never conveyed to 
man, and which He cotild not convey to man. It is not simply 
a question of fact, but it is a question of possibility.' And 
he ventures to reason, thus : That if GOD had given this Power 
to man. He must have made man, to whom He gave it, 
omniscient and infallible. But as, by so doing, He would 
abrogate His own Powers, and would, therefore, cease to be 
God, it is evident that to delegate such power was beyond 
what He could do. 

We dispute the major. Why need men, with the delegated 
Power, be either omniscient or infallible } Mr. Boyd's argu- 
ment is constructed entirely on the fallacious assumption, that 
Absolution is supposed to purge away guilt, whether or not 
the recipient be in a condition corresponding to Grace. If 
Priestly forgiveness were efficacious to justify the sinner with- 
out his contrition or purpose of amendment, then the Priest, 
perhaps, ought to be omniscient and infallible, so as to know 
whether to bestow, or whether to withhold. 

Mr. Boyd's argument leaks at every joint. He says that 
God could not give omniscience and infallibility without 
abrogating His Nature, and * denuding Himself of the three 
high Prerogatives, the positive Attributes of Deity.' Here- 
after we shall know, even as we are known. We shall be 
perfected so as to be incapable of error ; that is to say, we 
shall be omniscient and infallible : and yet GOD will not be cast 
thereby from His Throne. Wisdom, Reason, Free-will, are all 
Attributes of GOD, and with them He has invested man 
without thereby divesting Himself of them. 

As a matter of fact, GOD does not abrogate His Power in 
requiring His Priests to Absolve penitents, for Absolution is 
nothing more than the application of the Blood of jESUS to 
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the sinful soul. It is the Sacred Blood which cleanses, heals, 
and justifies, not the man who is employed by GOD to apply 
it to the penitent and contrite spirit. Perhaps, however, 
the reader may have heard enough of Canon Boyd's rash 
statements in the region of theological argument ; let us turn, 
then, to the last objection raised against the Sacrament of 
Reconciliation. 

7. Christ did not delegate Power to absolve sinners in 
His Church. 

The promise in S. Matthew, ' Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in Heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven ; * and that solemn gift in 
S. John, ' Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained,' are 
explained not to refer to the Power and Authority claimed by 
the Church. 

a. It has been suggested that the Power to remit sin was 
given to the Twelve, and was confined to them. 

P, It has been argued that the Power to remit sin was 
given along with that to work miracles, and that, when the 
miraculous gifts ceased, the Power to absolve ceased . 

7. It has been asserted that the Words of Christ do not 
refer to sin itself, but to the consequences of sin, bodily 
disease ; and that the words were a figurative mode of con- 
veying authority to perform miraculous cures. 

S. It has been supposed that the words refer to Ecclesi- 
astical censures. 

Before entering on these interpretations, let us first premise 
that they are all modern ; that the Catholic explanation was 
accepted without dispute for fourteen hundred years, and is 
still received in every branch of the Church which has the 
Apostolic Ministry, Sacraments, and Creeds, as well as by 
several heretical bodies of Christians, sufch as Nestorians, 
Lutherans, and others. 

a. The Power to forgive sins was, it is contended, limited to 
the Twelve. 

To this theory we object, that there is no evidence in the 
New Testament that the Power was to be so limited. S. Paul, 
who had not received authority at the same time as the others, 
employed it. The promise, * Lo, I am with you always, even 
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unto the end of the world/ ^ implied the continuance of those 
Powers conferred on the newly-appointed Ministry. 

Again, Christ, immediately before His Ascension, gave 
authority to Baptise : — * Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the Name of the FATHER, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ;* ^ and also the Power to remit sins in the passage 
quoted from S. John. We are no more justified in saying that 
the second Commission was limited to the Apostles than we are 
in saying that the authority to go and teach all nations, and 
the power to baptise them, was restricted to the Twelve. Nay, 
rather, in that the first Commission evidently was intended to 
extend to their successors, till the whole world is * filled with 
the knowledge of the Glory of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.' * So is it made most probable that the other Com- 
mision was equally so extended. Indeed, the two Commissions 
bear an intimate relation to one another. For it is by Baptism 
that Original Sin is washed away ; * and, by virtue of the second 
gift, that Post-baptismal Sin is remitted. 

)8. It is also conjectured that the Power to forgive sins was 
coterminous with the power to work miracles. This is pure 
assumption, and not a vestige of proof can be brought to 
establish it. 

The authority to Absolve was given only to Apostles ; but 
miracles were to follow all * them that believe.' * They are not 
spoken of in connection with the Rites of Baptism and Absolu- 
tion, but with the authority to preach, * Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature : and these 
signs shall follow them that believe,' &c.* 

Miracles, therefore, were to follow on the preaching of the 
Apostles. The power to work miracles was not given to them 
at that time, just before the Ascension, but had been granted 
to them previously, during our Lord's Ministry, when He sent 
them forth by two and two. * He called unto Him the Twelve, 
and began to send them forth by two and two ; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits. . . . And they went out, and 
preached that men should repent. And they cast out many 
Devils, and Anointed with Oil many that were sick, and 
healed them.' ^ The Seventy He similarly endowed, ' Behold, 
I give unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and 

> S. Matt, xxviii. 20. * S. Matt, xxviii. 19. • Hab. ii. 14. 

* Acts xxii. 16. * S. Markxvi. 17. • S. Mark xvi. 15. 

» S. Mark vi. 7, 12, 13. 
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over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing shall by any 
means hurt you.' * 

Thus, miraculous powers were possessed by the Twelve 
and others at the time when the promise of spiritual powers 
was held out to them, and it was not until after our Lord's 
Resurrection that He gave them that awful prerogative which 
was communicated with His Breath and the special gift 
of the Holy Ghost. We see then no reason, if the powers 
were given at different times, why they should be supposed 
to be so intimately linked together that the cessation of one 
should be an evidence of the extinction of the other. 

And when we consider the object for which miracles 
were wrought, we can see no reason for connecting the with- 
drawal of the power to operate visibly with that of operating 
invisibly. Miracles were, like tongues, * a sign, not to them that 
believe, but to them that believe not,'* a token of * GOD bear- 
ing witness ' to the truth of the new Dispensation, * both with 
signs and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; '^ consequently, ' many believed when they saw 
the miracles.'* They were outward and visible tokens 
wrought on the bodies of men, that there was an inward and 
spiritual power at work in the world for the healing and 
restoring of men's souls. When the fact of the existence of 
this spiritual agency was firmly established, the necessity for 
the working of miracles diminished, and probably ceased. 
But the spiritual power remained unaltered, the necessity for 
its continuance remaining. Remission of sins was in no way 
a visible sign, startling people by its being an infringement of 
the law of Nature ; it was an invisible operation of Grace on 
the soul sealed by a ceremonial act. But we are, perhaps, too 
ready to conclude that the power to work miracles has been 
withdrawn by GOD, when He makes it contingent on a dis- 
position of our own souls, which disposition we have not at- 
tained to. 'If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree. Be thou plucked up by the 
roots, and be thou planted in the sea ; and it would obey you.' * 
We are premature in assuming that GOD has failed to fulfil 
His promise, when, it is possible, we may not have fulfilled 
the requisite conditions imposed on us. If so, the power has not 
been withdrawn, only it is dormant, and then the theory that 

> S. Luke X. 19. * I Cor. xiv. 22. ■ Heb. ii. 4. 

* S. John ii. 23. * S. Luke xvii. 6. 
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the Power to Absolve was to last only as long as the power to 
work miracles lasted, will not militate against the Catholic 
doctrine. Miracle working, our L6RD made contingent on 
faith ; not so the Power to Absolve. 

Miracles, we are told, were to follow them that believed, 
whether clergy or laity, indifferently ; but we have no evidence 
that the Power to remit sins was even claimed by any save 
the Priesthood, on whom it was conferred, by the Authority 
of Christ, at Ordination in every age. 

7. It has been argued that our LORD, ip the words quoted 
from S. John, conferred the power to work miracles of heal- 
ing. That by * sins ' He meant the results of sin, i.e. disease : 
that by ' remit ' He meant * heal ; * and by ' retain * He meant 
' inflict' 

We are sorry to be forced again to refer to the Honorary 
Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. But, as this is his expla- 
nation of the words, we must briefly notice it. He reasons that 
when our Blessed Lord said to the paralytic, ' Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee,' by the term ' sin ' our Lord spoke of 
the malady, whereof sin was probably the cause, which he 
contends is made clear by His using the terms as convertible : 
* Whether is easier to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to 
say. Arise and walk } But that ye may know that the SoN 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, then saith He to 
the sick of the palsy. Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house.' ^ What is more evident here than that Christ 
proclaims His Power to forgive sins ; and that, when it was 
disputed. He worked the miracle to prove that He had the 
Power. How any one, whose mind is not warped by pre- 
judice or obscured by ignorance, can see in the two expres- 
sions of our Lord commutable terms, passes understanding. 
However, if Mr. Boyd will have it so, let him interpret * sin ' 
everywhere as ' the probable result of sin, disease ; ' and it is 
our bodily complaints which Christ nails in His own Body 
to the tree ; and death, as the wages of sin, becomes only the 
result of sickness. If we are to look for Remission of sin in 
Christ, it is only bodily healing which we must expect. 
But the utter fallacy of this barely reverent effort to divest 
our Lord's Words of their legitimate meaning, is made evident 
by our Lord using the same expression, ' Thy sins are for- 

> S. Matt. ix. 5. 
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given thee ' to the Magdalene who, so far as we are told, was 
not afflicted with any bodily disease. Upon this perversion 
of our Lord's Words Canon Boyd establishes his theory, 
which needs only to be brought to the touchstone of common 
honesty to melt away. 

S. The Words of CHRIST have also been supposed to refer 
to Ecclesiastical censures, and He is conjectured, in the solemn 
words recorded by S. John, to have given His Church authority 
to place under ban, and to release therefrom. 

As Canon Boyd observes, sensibly enough, ' that it could 
not mean the removal of Ecclesiastical censures is obvious, 
for that would make the words unmeaningly tautological, 
and reduce the expression to this, If you inflict censures, 
they are inflicted ; and, if you remove censures, they are re- 
moved : a puerile truism utterly unworthy the dignity of the 
subject and occasion.* 

Again, we object to this interpretation, that nowhere in the 
New Testament, or in Ecclesiastical or profane writers, does 
the word afjuapTiai bear the meaning of Ecclesiastical cen- 
sure ; when such a passage can be adduced, this supposition 
will be worthy of consideration. 

8. To these objections against the Sacrament of Reconcilia- 
tion, let us consider in conclusion that raised by Anglicans, 
who believe in the Power of the Keys being lodged in the 
Priesthood, yet who shrink from recommending or practising 
private Confession and Absolution. 

They urge that, inasmuch as the Church of England pro- 
vides public Confessions and Absolutions, the necessity for 
private Ministrations is removed. This is plausible. Against 
it we urge, that the Public Services are to be regarded as out- 
lines of the individual work which is to be filled in by souls 
in private. Thus, the Office consists of Prayers, Thanksgivings, 
Confession and Absolution, and Scripture lections. The 
prayers, the thanksgiving, the confession are all general ; but 
each member of the congregation is expected elsewhere, and 
in private, to develope the type, to fill in the outline, by pray- 
ing for those things which he individually requires, thanking 
God for special mercies, and confessing particular faults. The 
fact of there being public prayer and praise and confession 
does not remove the obligation to pray and praise and confess 
in private. This will be granted. Then, we surely have no 
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reason to conclude that the vague public general Absolution 
renders unnecessary the particular application of the Blood of 
Christ for the Remission of sins. 

Under the Old Law, there was the general sprinkling of ' all 
the people/^ and the particular individual lustrations,^ * shadows 
of the good things to come ;' but the former, in no instance, 
removed the obligation to undergo the latter. 

If, instead of regarding the Church Service as an outline of 
the work to be performed in private by Christian souls, we 
look upon it as the summing up of the various individual 
spiritual exercises of the members of the congregation, the 
duty to Confess and receive Absolution remains unshaken. The 
Church Service is, however, both these, and it is something 
more. It is a solemn religious act on the part of the Church 
done before GOD. It recites before the Almighty the condi- 
tion of mankind as erring and straying like lost sheep ; it 
shows forth that from Him comes pardon; it proclaims its 
union with the Church Triumphant by blending its psalms and 
hymns with those sung in the Courts of Peace ; it reads the 
Record of God's noble Works that He did in old time, and the 
glorious Gospel of Good Tidings ; and it exhibits its interces- 
sory character by making prayer for all men, for the king and 
* for all that are in authority ; for this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of GoD our SAVIOUR.' ^ 

We take a low and subjective view of our Church Service, 
whenever we regard it as a work affecting particular souls, 
rather than as a solemn recital before GOD of the scheme of 
Salvation, and an offering of spiritual Sacrifice, therefore, to the 
Author thereof. Anglicans have an inconsistent prejudice 
against habitual private Confession, forgetting that the Church 
recognises Confession as habitual, by ordering it to be made 
publicly twice every day. But Anglicans to be consistent, 
when objecting to private Confession and Absolution, because 
the Church has provided a public form of both, should depre- 
cate as well private devotion, especially, if habitual, seeing 
that the Church supplies them with Daily Matins and 
Evening Prayer. 

Now to conclude. We, Catholics, have a mountain of 
Protestant prejudice to remove, before the Sacrament of Recon- 

' Heb. ix. 19. * Numb. xix. 19. * i Tim. ii. 1-3. 
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cHiation can be brought to resume its legitimate prominence. 
But we have a great and burning love for souls, and a strong 
faith in CHRIST and His Ordinances, so that we know it is but 
a little while and that mountain will be rooted up and cast into 
the sea. * What art thou, O great Mountain ? before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain.'* We, Catholics, go in on the 
traces of the Evangelicals, and where they sowed in tears we 
reap in joy. Their work is done ; and decay has marked them 
out for its own. We must increase ; they must decrease. They 
have pointed to the Lamb of God That taketh away the sins 
of the world, standing afar off, not having the promises ; but 
we possess Him, with all the Graces flowing from His Sacred 
Wounds. They saw as through a glass darkly ; but we face 
to face. They knew in part ; but we know the way of GOD 
more perfectly. They have indicated the Blood of f HRIST 
as the cleansing Stream ; and we plunge sinners therein. 

And now poor sin-stained souls, long ill, weakened, and 
worn with the issue of their blood, having wasted their sub- 
stance on the quackeries of Unsectarianism, Philanthropy, or 
the countless heresies and schisms of Protestantism, are find- 
ing themselves at the end no better, but rather the worse. ^ 
Now one soul, now another, turns to look for the fringe of the 
Saviour's Robe which, long unheeded, has swept our streets, 
trampled on by the multitude, as He Himself is jostled by a 
contemptuous rabble and a faithless Ministry. One by one they 
mark Him in the crowd, and follow Him trembling, heeding 
not the press, nor the strife of tongues; and, reaching Him, 
touch that despised hem. Then, feeling in their bodies that 
they are healed of that plague, they know the depth of truth 
contained in the words of David, * Blessed is he whose un- 
righteousness is forgiven, and whose sin is covered. Blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth no sin: and in 
whose spirit there is no guile. For, WHILE I held my 
tongue : my bones consumed away through my daily com- 
plaining. For Thy hand is heavy upon me day and night : 
and my moisture is like the draught in summer. I will 
acknowledge my sin unto Thee : and mine unrighteousness 
have I not hid. ISAID, I WILL CONFESS MY SINS UNTO 

the Lord: and so, Thou forgavest the wicked- 

> Zech. iv. 7 ; S. Matt. xvii. 20. 
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NESS OF MY SIN. For this shall everyone that is godly 
make his prayer unto Thee, in a time when Thou mayest 
be found : but in the great waterfloods they shall not come 
nigh him. Thou art a place to hide me in, Thou shalt 
preserve me from trouble : Thou SHALT COMPASS me 

ABOUT WITH SONGS OF DELIVERANCE.'^ 
* Ps. xxxii. 1-8. 
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/?. It was practised till the coming of Christ 
y. It was continued under the Gospel 
^. It was sealed and perfected by Christ with the gift of 

Absolution 
f. The practice of the Confession was continued in the Church 
$. It is accepted by the English Church 
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Cracts for tfjt Bag: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No. 2. 

Purgatory. 

The diligent student of Holy Scripture, who in that capacity 
is also a pious Christian, will not be diverted by the evil 
repute with which certain Christian practices have become 
associated, from examining carefully into the authority on 
which such practices rest, and the reasons of them. Truth is 
far too precious to be sacrificed to a prejudice; and if our 
salvation is to be secured by our embracing the Truth when 
fully propounded to us ; and if the brightness of our crown 
hereafter is made dependent upon the amount of it which 
God has revealed to us here — so that we hold it in righteous- 
ness — it can be no unprofitable occupation to clear up our 
doubts on any subject when we are conscious that we have 
taken things for granted, rather than examined them for our- 
selves, and made them our own by prayer and meditation. 

Perhaps there is no one subject on which the minds of men 
in general, whether in our own or in other Communions, are so 
little made up as on that of the Intermediate State between 
Death and Judgment. The very definite practices which 
spring from one phase of belief in Purgatory have at least 
kept alive a feeling of its importance in the Communion of 
Rome ; but few are aware, till they examine the question, how 
little there is actually demanded of Roman Catholics, as of 
faith, on this subject. As we go on with our inquiry this 
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will become abundantly obvious. Within the limits of the 
Church's definition there is a very large margin left for 
private opinion and individual judgment. 

I do not mean, however, to treat the subject in a dry 
theological style ; but in order to bring the matter before the 
reader in a more interesting way, I will direct his attention to 
the 4th chapter of the Book of the Revelation. What, then, 
is there revealed to us } S. John is summoned up to the 
Heavenly Temple, the door is opened, and he sees at the 
far end of the immense building a Throne, on which the 
Eternal Father is seated. The building is apsidal. On 
either hand are twelve thrones, occupied by twenty-four Elders 
or Priests, the representatives of redeemed humanity. Imme- 
diately in front of the Throne, probably standing upon the 
Altar, is the seven-branched candlestick, the symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, Who is again (chap. v. 6) identified with the 
seven eyes and horns of the Lamb, the instrumental cause of 
the Spirit's Mission to mankind. At the chord of the apse is 
the sacrificial Altar, on which is lying the Living Lamb with 
all the marks of His Passion still upon Him. The Throne itself 
is upborne by four living Creatures — intimating the presence 
of God in every part of His Church — and they are^tanding 
upon a floor all diaphanous and pellucid like a sea of crystal. 
Within the Altar, which is of gold (chap. viii. 3), are the Souls 
of the Martyrs, and in the censer of the Angel-intercessor, 
are the prayers of ^//the Saints, while in those of the twenty- 
four Elders are the prayers of Saints. All around the Throne, 
and indeed encircling the whole upper part of the Temple, 
are attendant Angels innumerable (chap. v. 11). These 
apparently are the Choir. They take up the song (chap. v. 
12, 13), which is then joined in by every creature in Heaven, 
in Earth, in Hades, and in the Sea : a truly magnifical and 
stupendous act of worship! 

Now, what does this scene mean } It is the worship of the 
Church of Christ, anterior to the Day of Judgment. That 
it is so is clear from the mention of Souls (chap. vi. 9) calling 
loudly upon GOD for the final conquest, as well as from the 
incomplete condition of the Evangelists and the Elders (chap. 
v. 10). Indeed the existence of a Temple, and all the appa- 
ratus of sacrificial worship, is of itself conclusive ; for the final 
state of all (chap. xxi. 23) will be marked by the dis- 
appearance of the Temple ; nor will Hades, a feature in this 
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earlier representation, then any longer exist (chap. xx. 14), 
nor will there be any longer a sea (chap. xxi. i), in whatever 
sense we understand the phrase here. Obviously enough, we 
have before us the Mediatorial Kingdom of CHRIST, of which 
He will divest Himself after the Great Day (i Cor. xv. 28). 
Within that Kingdom three or possibly four states or con- 
ditions of men are recognised ; those in Heaven, those on 
Earth, those under the Earth, and those in the Sea.* 

We may then conclude that of departed SquIs there are at 
least two separate conditions ; those which are very near to 
the Throne of GOD in the Church above, as well as those who 
with S. John formed the Heavenly congregation, and those 
beneath the earth, ue, in Hades. That the twenty-four Elders 
indeed are not exhaustive of redeemed humanity who appear 
in the courts above, is evident among other places from 
chapter xiv. 3. Probably the number twenty-four for the 
courses of the Jewish priests was divinely suggested to David 
as being according to the pattern of things in the Heavens ; 
and behind the twenty-four, therefore, will be an indeter- 
minate number, as in the Temple, to take their place in GOD*s 
service in the order of their course. The Angel-intercessor 
Who appears (chap. viii. 3), will in that case be the Great 
High Priest Himself, commending to the Eternal Father 
the Church which He has redeemed through the Sacrifice then 
lying, under the mystic symbol of the Lamb, on the Altar 
before which He pleads. 

And, probably, it will not be considered alien to our subject 
to confirm this interpretation of S. John's Vision by the 
dogmatic statement of S. Paul : ' Ye are come unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the City of the Living GOD, the Heavenly Jerusalem, 

" Rev. V. 13. There is here a question of interpretation. Does * every creature,* 
signify the intelligent creation solely, or is there here a poetical description, like the 
BenediciU representing all creation as joining in the praise of God? It is ob- 
servable, that praise is here attributed not to our Maker alone, but to our Redeemer. 
This is an advance upon the Bmedicite. Then the construction of the passage is 
very peculiar. We have in Heaven, Earth, and Hades, an anti-climax with reference 
to the supposed position of each, and the Sea does not come in well after this last 
place, above which really it is supposed to be. No translation can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the peculiarity of the Greek here. I will give it as nearly as possi- 
ble : * And every creature which is in Heaven, and upon the Earth, and beneath 
the Eartfll^ and the things upon the Sea, and all the things which are in them, 
heard I saying, &c. * Can the Sea here have reference to the condition of certain 
souls in Hades ? Of all expositions that which interprets the text as referring only 
to the Angels presiding over all parts of the creation is the worst. 
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and to an innumerable company of Angels, to the general 
Assembly and Church of the First-born which are written in 
Heaven, and to GOD the Judge of all, and to the Spirits of 
just men made perfect, and to jESUS the Mediator of the 
New Covenant, and to the Blood of Sprinkling that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel ' (Heb. xii. 22-24.) Here 
appears Mount Sion, of which S. John speaks (Rev. xiv. i). 
The Heavenly Jerusalem which is there preparing for its 
descent — not to take place, however, till the final consumma- 
tion of all things (xxi. 3, 10) — is also seen. The innumerable 
company of Angels, as we have observed, is a conspicuous 
feature in S. John's representation. * The general Assembly 
and Church of the First-born which are written in Heaven * is 
a phrase which will be more fully illustrated hereafter ( Vide 
pp. 29-31). Suffice it here to say, that it is a description of 
those who have been seen in S. John's Vision in the places of 
eminence in the Heavenly Church. And in their company ap- 
pears the Almighty JUDGE by whom Souls of the Just have 
been and are being continually perfected — the literal significa- 
tion of the word — and that through the Mediation of CHRIST, 
which S. John describes as being in continual exercise. 

There is thus, we see, no difference between the representa- 
tion of what S. John actually saw, and the dogmatic statement 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. But the intent of this 
Essay is to inquire into the condition of the Souls, not so much 
of Saints as of ordinary men, in the interval between Death and 
Judgment. And as an introduction to this inquiry, it will be 
requisite to institute an examination into the state of the 
dead previously to our Lord's visit to them, and the conse- 
quences of that event in the heretofore silent Prison-house of 
Hades. Ordinarily, the lengthened habit of faith and love is 
the sole passport to Heavenly bliss. We must, therefore, ex- 
clude from our consideration such cases as that of the Penitent 
Thief. We do not, in reality, know the effect of such faith 
and penitence as that man exhibited upon a person's spiritual 
condition. So marvellous was it at any rate, as to render him 
capable of enjoying the pleasures of Paradise at once. No 
sooner did his Soul leave the body than it passed into the 
region or state which our Lord, by His Merits, had r^ained 
for us. But the great mass of men do not exercise such faith 
as this. So far as the experience of Priests extends, all 
will I believe agree, that most men are found on their death 
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beds much as they have been through life. It would therefore 
be unreasonable to suppose, that they should be capable of 
attaining to, or of enjoying at once, those pleasures which 
were specially promised to the dying Thief in reward for 
unusual faith, exhibited under circumstances more trying than 
can again occur. 

But though I exclude from consideration the case of the Peni- 
tent Thief, so far as it is truly exceptional, I must direct 
attention to it, as it tends to illustrate the difference which the 
death of our Blessed SAVIOUR made in the condition of the 
Dead. Our Creed obliges us to confess that Christ our Lord 
descended into Hell, consistently with the Apostle's exposition 
of the i6th Psalm in Acts ii. 25-32, and the celebrated passage 
I S. Peter iii. 18--21 — a text which has never yet, to my mind, 
received a perfectly satisfactory exposition. What then we 
are taught to believe is, that our LORD first Himself descended 
to the Prison-house of the expectant Dead, that He was there 
received by the keeper of the Prison-house, i.e, the Devil 
(Heb. ii. 14), who outwitted himself in receiving Him as a 
Captive, Who was in reality his Conqueror. That the Strong 
Man armed, who had hitherto been in peaceful possession of 
his goods, was now bound, the captives delivered, the keys of 
the prison-house henceforth transferred to our LORD, the Con- 
queror of Death (Rev. i. 18), so that those gates which had 
hitherto barred all proper intercourse between the Living and 
the Dead, no longer now availed for that purpose (S. Matt, 
xvi. 18); the Church being extended into that region where 
hitherto the Devil had exercised all but unlimited power, as 
being the place of his especial dominion. 

How, then, our Blessed Lord could at once and on the same 
day descend into Hades — the Prison-house of the righteous 
Dead — and yet also be in Paradise to receive the Penitent 
Thief, may be thus apparent. For when those prison doors were 
once thrown open, jESUS became the true Joshua to lead the 
Souls into the Promised Land, the Paradise of GoD. We 
must remember that the SouL of jESUS had departed before 
those of the two Thieves. The Soul of him who was penitent 
entered not the Prison-house as a captive. He appeared there, 
if at att, as the witness of the story of the Crucifixion and of 
the power of the Cross of Christ. But whilst the triumphant 
shouts of victory resounded through those hitherto silent halls, 
the cries of utter despair and helpless misery are heard from 
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the other side of the great gulf. For those who are there 
confined have also heard the story of the Crucifixion. The 
soul of Judas has joined them ; nor is he either without a wit- 
ness. Whilst the Penitent Thief is now safe in the keeping of 
the Son of God, he who had died impenitent and raging had 
added his testimony to that of the fallen Apostle of the Death 
of the Son of God, of the Grace he had rejected, and of the 
misery which is now his portion for ever. Hence that same 
event which had brought life and immortality to light to the 
hitherto 'prisoners of hope* (Zech. ix. 12), only confirmed 
the misery of those who had rejected the truth — to the one it 
was ' the savour of death unto death : ' and to the other * the 
savour of life unto life.' 

But, it will be asked, what proof have we that the condition 
of Souls previously to our Lord's coming was what it is here 
represented to be .? The proofs are everywhere scattered 
through the Old Testament ; and if any one wishes to study 
them for himself, he will find some very useful aid in a book 
entitled Olam Haneshamoih, by the Rev. George Bennet, A.D. 
1800. It is impossible for me to do more than offer a few 
proofs, and then to pass on to the more immediate object 
of this Treatise, which has not to do with the past, but 
rather with the present condition of the Departed in CHRIST. 
Still, an opinion has sprung up, and been advocated with 
some ability in recent times, that nothing as to a Future State is 
revealed in the earlier writings of the older Scriptures, and that 
all express revelation is confined to the prophetical writings. 
It is, therefore, needful to take some notice of the objection. 

Let us, then, see what the New Testament has to say of 
the teaching of the older Scriptures on this point S. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, having cited the faith of the 
Patriarchs from Abel to Jacob, thus sums up : — * These all died 
in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. For they that say such things declare plainly that 
they seek a Country. . . , But now they desire a better coun- 
try, that is an Heavenly.' And going on from Joseph down to 
David and Samuel and the Prophets, and having recited their 
endurance of all manner of evils, he says that they exercised 
such patience * that they might obtain a better resurrection ; ' 
and then,^ still further magnifying their faithfulness, he con- 
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eludes : ' And these all having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise ; GOD having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should not 
be made perfect' (chap. xi.). In other words, the Apostle 
speaks of ^z// without exception, from Abel down to the end of 
the Old Testament dispensation, dying in faith of a promise 
to be hereafter realised. That there should have been no 
expectation of a Future State underlying the temporal assu- 
rances by which that promise came accredited to them is 
obviously impossible to conceive. And if the expectation 
existed, whence did it come to them but by Revelation } But 
as to the ancient belief, we have no difficulty whatever ; it is 
testified to by an abundance of passages which it would far 
exceed my limits even to refer to. Let a few suffice. Thus 
Balaam (Numb, xxiii. lo) says : * Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my After-state be like his.' But if there 
was no promise beyond the grave, where is the propriety of 
this devout aspiration .? Jacob, whom he had in his mind, was 
dead, and had gone down to the Place of the Unseen, and 
Balaam desires to be with him. And that Jacob himself had 
the same belief, is clear from his words (Gen. xxxvii. 35), 'I 
will go down into Sheol unto my son mourning.* Now Skeol 
is not the grave, and never means the grave, which is expressed 
by another word, Keber, The insufficiency of our common trans- 
lation here will be seen by simply transferring its meaning to 
the Apostles' Creed * was crucified, dead and buried. He de- 
scended into the gravel This, as we see, is simple tautology. 
Hades is not the grave, and Hades is the Greek equivalent 
of the Hebrew Sheol, the Place of Departed Souls, whether 
good or bad — though divided, as our LORD tells us, into two 
great divisions by a broad gulf — * the House of the Assembly 
for all living,' Job calls it (chap. xxx. 23). Indeed, the book 
of Job is peculiarly full of intimations of that state : thus 
(ch. xxi. 30), * The wicked is reserved to the day of destruc- 
tion : they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath.' The 
word reserved, indeed, may be made more terribly significant, 
* reserved in darkness.' Then, on the contrary, as to the place 
of the good, he says : ' O that Thou wouldst hide me in Sheol, 
that Thou wouldst keep me secret till Thy wrath be past' 
(Job xiv. 13); a passage very similar to that of GOD Him- 
self: 'Come My people, enter into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee, and hide thyself as it were for a little 
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moment ; until the indignation be overpast ' (Isai. xxvi. 20) : 
on which passage the earliest Christian uninspired writer, S. 
Clemens Romanus, thus comments: * All the generations from 
Adam until this time have passed away : but they who have 
been perfect in charity, occupy the place of the righteous, 
and they shall be made manifest in the day of the Kingdom 
of Christ' — a testimony to uniformity of belief at once 
among the Patriarchs, the Jews, and the early Christians. 

But I shall now mention the most terrible of all the in- 
dications of the faith of the people of Israel in the days of 
Moses. I refer to the transaction recorded in Numbers xvi. 
28-33. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up and 
went down alive to Sheol. This was the new thing which the 
Lord made. In all probability, numbers before this time had 
been swallowed up by sudden cleavings of the ground ; but 
here was to be an entirely new thing : they went down body 
and soul into Sheol. We must remember that the term 
which is here employed, conveyed to a Jewish mind a more 
definite impression than Hell does to those of ordinary Chris- 
tian people. With us Hell is ambiguous. But to the people 
of Israel, Sheol was a simple and perfectly definite term. 
Had the grave simply been intended, the term Keber would 
have been used ; and then it would have been meant that they 
were buried alive. But Sheol is the word used ; and there was 
thus a much more terrific impression conveyed to that congre- 
gation which was so difficult to manage. And the terrible 
act of punishment is left, in all its awful solemnity, to exercise 
its effect upon them. Whether all were finally lost or not is 
not said. We may gather from other parts of Holy Scripture 
that this is not to be supposed — seeing that even unconscious 
infants were among the sufferers. The grounds of distinction 
beyond that we know nothing of, nor dare we speculate ; but 
as I have said, Moses was only concerned with the transaction^ 
as it afforded a warning to the congregation of Israel, and 
was not therefore at all disposed to refer to the mitigations. 
Sheol, as I have before observed, is the general term for the 
Place of the Departed, whether good or bad. Their lots 
would be there assigned, according to the determination of the 
All-just, Nor need the presence of bodies there cause us any 
difficulty. Enoch was already there in the body, and Elijah 
was to be transferred thither also in the body. There was a 
general belief among the Jews anterior to our Lord's coming, 
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that the body of Moses too had been assumed. A book 
entitled the Assumption of Moses, is quoted by Origen and 
S. Epiphanius. It is needless here to remark how completely 
this tradition was verified by the appearance of Moses with 
our Lord at His Transfiguration, and the wonder-struck ob- 
servation of S. Peter, ' Let us make three tabernacles.' Taber- 
nacles are not for souls but for bodies. 

I need not do more than refer to our Lord's proof of the 
continued existence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (S. Matt, 
xxii. 31-32). That which proves the resurrection, a fortiori 
proves the continued existence : and if that, then also a Place, 
Sheol, where the Souls are detained. 

I have hitherto mostly confined myself to the books of Job 
and of the Pentateuch for proofs of the Jewish belief on this 
head, because there is no doubt as to the later teaching of the 
Prophets. But it would not be right to exclude their testimony; 
and from them, and from the Psalmist we have many indications 
of the nature of the place. Thus (Isai. xxxviii. 18) : 'The grave 
(Sheol) cannot praise Thee, death cannot celebrate thee* — which 
is exactly consonant with Psalm cxv. 17:* The dead praise 
not Thee, O Lord, neither all they that go down into silence.' 
It is a place of silence from whence the voice of praise does not 
resound. It is also a place of darkness ( Vide Psalm xlix. 19, 
and Ivi. 13 : compare it with Job x. 21-22 and xxxiii. 28-30). 
A pit wherein is no water or refreshment (Zech. ix. 1 1), and 
where the Hand of GoD affords no help (Psalm Ixxxviii. 5). 
One of the most graphic pictures in the Old Testament is 
that of Isaiah xiv. 9-20, wherein Sheol is represented as 
being moved at the approach of Nebuchadnezzar; when all 
the kings whom he had subdued begin to exult over him, and 
his earthly glory is contrasted with his present weakness. 
As for their bodies they have all been honourably buried — his 
has been cast out ; and as to his Soul, he is in Sheol, even as 
they are, and as weak. All these representations — and I 
might very much increase them by referring to Ezekiel, as 
well as still more extensively to the Psalms and Prophecies I 
have already examined — give a sufficiently dolorous picture 
of Sheol. But there are brighter pictures, e,g. Job iii. 17-22, 
where the peace of Sheol is contrasted with the turbulence 
of the world. But here, after all, is but a choice of evils. 
Psalm xxiii. v. 4, is more to the point : it is one of those 
bright anticipations of the Gospel which abound all through 
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that most glorious book. It is not, however, till after the 
close of the prophecies that the more hopeful representations 
of Sheol become common. The nearness of the Advent of 
the Redeemer not only gladdened this world, but the other 
also. The Chaldee paraphrasts begin to think of Sheol as 
Gan-Eden, Paradise. Philo, in a book written during our 
Lord's earlier Life, before the commencement of His Public 
Ministry, even describes this place, where he says, ' all the 
plants are endued with life and reason, and bearing the 
Virtues in place of fruit ... for in Paradise the plants no 
way resemble those which grow in our world, but are full of 
immortality,' The exquisite description of the righteous in 
the book of Wisdom, iii. 1-7, brings out the increasing light 
vouchsafed in that dark place by the brightening beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness (See also chapter v. 1-5, and 15-16). 
We find the Souls too, 2 Esdras iv. 35, 'who are in their 
chambers * inquiring when they are to hope for the fruit of 
their labours {Vide also 2 Esdras ii. 10-12). 

And the distinction between the evil and the good part of 
Sheol, which is all along apparent, becomes more so as time 
advances. Psalm ix. 17 simply says: 'The wicked shall be 
turned into Hell, and all the people that forget GOD.' There 
is a distinct advance on this when Solomon says (Prov. xv. 
24) : ' The way of life is above to the wise, that he may 
depart from Hell -beneath.' The better division became in 
time designated Abraham's bosom and Paradise ; the lower 
division Abaddon, or Tartarus in the Greek. There is a point 
of Jewish practice to which, as I shall have to consider it more 
at length hereafter, I now merely refer (2 Maccab. xii. 39-45). 

Such was the state of Jewish opinion, or revelation, or 
dogma, on this question when our Blessed LORD came. He 
had not only to teach much more than had hitherto been 
received, but He had to do much which gave meaning to His 
teaching, and threw a flood of light upon our relations with 
the unseen world, of which Judaism either knew nothing or 
had only vaguely guessed at Thus we find in His teaching 
the statement of the ultimate state of the righteous and of 
the wicked, and the principle on which the judgment in each 
case will be based (S. Matt. xxv. 3 1-46) ; and in that which 
is wrongly called the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, the con- 
dition of the good and the bad on this side the Day of Judg- 
ment. Then there are three passages (S. Matt. v. 22-26, xii. 
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32, and xviii. 34), about which expositors have differed ; but, 
which, with S. Augustine, I believe to refer to a punishment 
short of utter loss. He only speaks of this interpretation, 
on V. 22-26, as not being incredible. On the next passage, 
however, the Saint writes more confidently : ' For,' he says, 
' not all those undergo eternal punishment, which is to follow 
the last Judgment, who suffer temporal punishment after 
death ; for to some that which is not remitted now, as I have 
above shown, is remitted hereafter, that they may escape the 
eternal punishment of the future world' {De Civitate Dei, 
xxi. 12). Of the last he expresses more doubt, saying : *I 
wonder whether it does not refer to the punishment which is 
called Eternal ' {Serm, Dont. in Mon, i. 1 1). The Protestant 
Commentator, Olshausen, however makes them all have re- 
ference to a punishment which is to have an end. Upon S. 
Matt V. 26, he thus comments : * That we are not to understand 
eternal punishment under skalt by no means come out thence 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing, but only a transition 
state, is shown first by prison, which never denotes the place 
of eternal punishment, and also by ////, which points to a de- 
finite limit' On chapter xii. 32 he remarks : * For the addition, 
neither in the world to come, is certainly not overstrained, if we 
infer that all other sins can be forgiven in the world to come, 
always supposing of course, as has been already remarked, 
repentance and faith.' On chapter xviii. 34, he is more ex- 
plicit : ' The formula, delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was du£ unto him, still demands here our 
especial consideration in its connection with the creditor. 
Already, at S. Matt v. 26, we remarked that it could not de- 
note everlasting punishment : in the word ////, it is implied 
obviously that a limit is fixed. . . . The prison here is thus 
Hades, the general assembling place of the dead who did not 
die in the LORD, but all of whom it does by no means follow 
shall sink into eternal condemnation.' 

To whatever age we are to attribute the following passage 
from the Talmud, whether to that anterior or to that posterior 
to Christianity, this much at least is certain, that if it have 
borrowed anything from the later dispensation, the grounds 
of the belief must have been there, for Judaism would not have 
taken anything entirely new from such a source. ' Persons will 
be found in these three conditions at the Judgment Day — some 
perfectly just, others perfectly wicked, and others in a medium 
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condition. Those who are perfect are written down for 
Eternal Life, and are at once sent thither. The wicked are 
forthwith designed for and consigned to Gehenna, as it is 
called. And many who sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to Life Eternal, some to shame and everlasting 
contempt. Those people who are in a medium condition 
descend to Gehenna, swim there (or as Rabbi Salamon 
explains it, howl and lament themselves) and ascend as it is 
written (Zech. xiii. 9) : And I will bring the third part through 
the fire, and will refine them as silver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried. They shall call on My Name and I 
will hear them. And Hannah saith (i Sam. ii. 6) : The Lord 
killeth and maketh alive! Whatever may be said of the ap- 
plication of these texts, there can be no doubt as to the teach- 
ing of the Jews at the age when this passage was written. 

Supposing, then, the foregoing extract to embody the 
ancient belief of the Jews before the coming of Christ, we can 
the better understand the passage of S. Paul which has been 
so fruitful of controversy, and which is, in truth, so very diffi- 
cult to understand, on the trial of every man's work by fire 
(i Cor. iii. ii-is). He takes, as he is ever wont, his old 
teaching as a Pharisee, and supplies what is wanting to it, as 
Christian doctrine enables him to do. We are to remember 
that the prophecy of Isaiah (xxxiv. 4), is expressly confirmed 
by our Blessed LORD (S. Matt xxiv. 29) ; and fire is said to 
be the agent employed in the regeneration of the world 
(S. Luke xvii. 30). The burning of the world synchronises 
with the Resurrection (2 Thess. i. 8-10) ; consequently every 
Soul, as it passes into the body, must, with that body, pass 
through the fire. ' This Baptism (of Fire),' writes S. Ambrose, 
* is to be after the end of the world, when the Angels have been 
set to separate the good from the bad : when, by a furnace of 
Fire, iniquity shall be burnt out ; that in the Kingdom of GOD 
the just may shine as the sun itself in the Kingdom of the 
Father. And if one be holy, as Peter or John, he is baptised 
with this Fire. . . . Let, then, the consuming fire come; 
let it utterly burn away from within us the lead of iniquity, 
the iron of sin, and make us pure gold. But as he that is 
cleansed here, must needs be again purified there, may that 
also which the LORD saith also purify us then. Enter into thy 
rest \ that so each of us that has been burnt, but not utterly 
consumed by that flaming sword (he identifies the purifying 
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fire with the flaming sword of the Cherubim which bars the 
entrance of Paradise) when he is entered upon that lovely 
Paradise may give thanks to his Lord, saying : Thou hast 
brought us out into a wealthy place (Psalm Ixvi. 11).' {Vide 
Psalm cxix., Gimel,'] This may be taken as a sample of the 
Patristic comments on this text. S. Augustine is most diffuse 
upon it; but his exposition always runs rather on other points 
than as to the exact period at which the purgation is to take 
place. He says : * It may either be found, or be hidden from us, 
that some faithful persons are saved by a certain Purgatorial 
Fire, sooner or later' {De Octo Dulcitii Quest!), Any o;ie, 
however, wishing to examine the extent to which this matter 
engaged the attention of the Fathers, will do well to consult 
Archbishop Ussher's chapter on Prayers for the Dead in his 
Answer to a Challenge made by a Jesuit (sect. 3). This entire 
chapter is reprinted in the Tracts for the Tiines^ and con- 
stitutes No. 72 of that publication. 

There can be no doubt that the belief that all were to pass 
through the fire at last affords a very good reason why all, 
including the Saints, were prayed for in every ancient Liturgy. 
S. Ambrose, from motives of reverence, forbears to mention the 
name of the Blessed Virgin Mary in connection with the last 
fires ; but he does mention the first of the Apostles and our 
Lord's Beloved Disciple. But the Liturgies of the early 
Church, and that most commonly used throughout the East at 
present, pray for *Our most Holy, Spotless, most Blessed, 
Glorious Lady, the Mother of GOD and Ever- Virgin Mary.' 
Had the doctrine of the Assumption been very early received, 
we should scarcely have found the name of the most Pure of 
God's Creatures thus inserted in the Liturgies, as requiring 
our prayers. And when the belief of it did become common, 
the prayer was allowed to remain, though a different reason 
would be ordinarily given for its being found there at all. 
And now, in fact, the only reason assigned is the general one, 
of our faith in the continued existence of the Saints, and our 
union with them at the last. But it is evident that a mere 
Commemoration, as is now practised in the Roman Missal, 
would suffice for this purpose. There must have been some 
other reason, why, in Apostolic times, such names were in- 
serted in Prayers, and the expected fiery Judgment supplies a 
sufficient, though not perhaps the only one. 

S. Paul, in the passage on which I have been commenting, 
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sufficiently corrects the misconception of the Jewish Rabbis 
-that the Purgatorial Fire at the last is to be that of the nether- 
most Hell. The Fire, he shows, is rather discriminative than 
simply vindictive ; whilst it destroys what is bad and worth- 
less, it refines what is good and valuable. And the Fathers 
are full of this. S. Hilary does not hesitate, as S. Ambrose 
does, to mention the name of the Blessed Virgin in connection 
with this trial : * Considering we shall all have to give account 
of every idle word, shall we beg for the Day of Judgment, in 
which we must undergo that ever-living Fire and those heavy 
penalties for cleansing the soul from its sins } Then shall the 
sword pierce through the Soul of Mary, that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed. If that Virgin who could com- 
pass God is to come into the severity of the Judgment, who 
shall dare desire the Judgment of GOD } ' (Ps. cxix. 3, sect. 12). 

It would certainly seem that ]l^oman Catholic theologians 
are scarcely discriminating when they cite generally all kinds 
of passages from the Fathers in support of their theory of 
Purgatory. There are considerable number of passages which 
go quite the other way. In fact, we cannot understand the 
Fathers at all, unless we bear in mind the beliefs which 
affected their views in the matter. There was ist, their 
universal belief in the Purgatorial Fire of the Last Day ; and 
to this the minds of many were entirely confined. 2nd. There 
were many within the first three centuries — ^we might say the 
great majority — ^who held the Millennarian doctrine, and who 
expound agreeably with their belief the passage of the 
Revelation xx. 3. — a belief which found expression in some of 
the Liturgies. It is not only useless to quote passages which 
find their explanation in these beliefs, as though they bore 
out a different particular view ; it is even dishonest. And it is 
unnecessary. There are several passages of very early date 
expressing something like the more modern belief, sometimes 
cautiously, but sometimes boldly and undoubtingly {Vide 
page 38 of this Tract : the story of Dinocrates). 

No early writer that I know of doubts about a Purgatory, 
with the exception of Aerius ; nor, indeed, is it clear from the 
reply of Epiphanius that he did altogether exclude that Pur- 
gatory which is to be passed through by all before the Day 
of Judgment. He only doubted as to the use of Prayers for 
the Dead. But there was every variety of opinion as to the 
nature of Purgatory, and it is perfectly evident that those who 
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held a first Resurrection in the sense of a Millennial reign, 
must have turned their prayers mostly in this direction, that 
the person prayed for might be amongst those favoured ones. 
Those who held that a Purgatorial Fire must be passed through 
at last, we may presume prayed that persons might be no 
losers by that fire, wherein so many are to suffer loss. The 
public Euchologies (or Prayers) of the Church, prayed for the 
present peace and rest of the Departed, and sometimes also 
ior freedom and release \ not, however, from the Fires of Purga- 
tory, but from sin and its consequence — eternal captivity in 
Gehenna. In fact, there can be no doubt at all, that at first. 
Purgatory in the present meaning of the word, was a private 
opinion of the Fathers, put forward speculatively, or as in- 
cluded in the faith of the Church implicitly. But we examine 
the Liturgies in vain for any explicit mention of it. We are 
to bear in mind, indeed, that the Fathers inherited various 
opinions from the Jews, from the old Gentile beliefs, and from 
the Greek philosophers, specially from Plato. To these were 
superadded the direct declarations of our LORD and His 
Apostles, which became a matter of interpretation, and Chris- 
tian traditions unwritten, besides what was embodied in the 
formularies of the Church. That a very great deal of the Pagan 
superstition was grounded upon precedent revelation few will 
be inclined to doubt who have duly considered the matter. 
In case any one should wish to study this subject, I would 
mention'a tract by M. Simon, translated from the * Transactions 
of the French Institute,' and published in 1723, and reprinted 
by Mr. Earbery in his edition of Burnet's State of the Dead, 
in 1728. How naturally, indeed, the old Pagan Roman beliefs 
have grafted themselves upon Christian teaching, we re- 
quire no further proof than the immortal poem of Dante, 
and its wonderful popularity for considerably more than 
five centuries ; a popularity so great as certainly to have had a 
marked effect upon the doctrine of the Church of the West. 

Men in those early days of Christianity were affected, as we 
ourselves are, by a thousand circumstances ; and no one can 
consult the Fathers without at once seeing that they indulged 
in speculation on this mysterious subject of the condition of 
the Soul after death, on all points which had not been defini- 
tively concluded by Revelation. Prayers and Oblations were 
universal ; but every kind of opinion existed as to the mean- 
ing and effect of those prayers. The express declarations of 
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Holy Scripture connect the retribution with the Last Day, and 
with a few exceptions, are confined to that Day of reward and 
punishment. The Fathers mix up, in a very puzzling way, 
their ideas of the state of the Soul immediately after death, 
with the Scriptural references to the Day of the LORD. In 
S. Clement, of Alexandria, we meet with notions borrowed 
from Plato. In Origen we have, in addition, a belief in the 
Millennarian Resurrection, and an exposition of Scripture 
which applies i Cor. iii. 11-15 to that event. He seems to 
believe that men come to that Fire prior to the first Resurrec- 
tion, that those who pass through it begin their reign with 
Christ, and that the rest (he was an Universalist) are exposed 
body and Soul to that tormenting Fire till the second Resurrec- 
tion ( Vide Horn, ii. in Jerem^, S. Ambrose distinctly says 
this, though there may be some doubt whether he means that 
the Souls only suffer, or body and Soul too {Enarr. Ps. I.). But 
in the cxixth. Psalm, Gintely he explains that the Fire to be 
passed through is ' at tJie end of the worlds when the Angels 
have been sent to separate the good from the bad.' S. Jerome, 
writing against the Pelagians, leaves it to be supposed that 
all Christians will be saved after having been punished, and 
that the pains of Hell, or Gehenna, are reserved for the Devil 
and his associates, and impious men who are not Christians. 
And commenting on Isaiah he reverently says, in answer to 
those who thought that refreshment would in every case follow 
torment : * This we ought to leave entirely to the knowledge 
of God alone, not only Whose mercies, but Whose chastise- 
ments are nicely balanced, and He knows whom, when, and 
how long. He ought to judge. And let our language be such 
as alone befits human frailty: O Lord rebuke me not in 
Thine indignation^ neither chasten me in Thy displeasure. And 
as we believe that the torments of the Devil, and of all those 
who deny the LoRD, and of the impious who have said in their 
hearts there is no Gov, are eternal, so also do we think that 
the sentence of the JUDGE upon sinners and impious men, but 
still Christians, whose works are to be tried and purged by 
Fire, is tempered and mixed with clemency.' Probably here 
the Saint gives one of the first indications of what has been 
since called * mitigation ' in the case of lost Souls. If we were 
rigidly to interpret him by himself, we must say that he had 
in view the ultimate salvation of all Christians. But the 
Fathers are like men who had no certain knowledge on this 
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mysterious subject. They are certainly not consistent with 
each other, nor with themselves. 

S. Augustine may be taken as an example of this incon- 
sistency. After speaking of the pain which men have to 
endure here in giving up things which hinder them in their 
attainment of CHRIST, he adds : ' Such suffering, too, it is not 
impossible may happen after this life ; and it is a fair question 
whether it can be settled or not ; viz, that some Christians, 
according to their love of the perishing goods of this world, 
attain salvation more slowly or speedily through a certain 
Purgatorial Fire.' In his, celebrated treatise, De Civitate Dei^ 
he speaks of this as a probable opinion : * I do not oppose it, 
for perchance it is true.' And it is obvious too, that S. 
Augustine believed that the impenitent are not in Hell but in 
Purgatory. Thus, in his 2 1st Book Of the City of GoDy he 
contrasts the effects of the same punishment on men in dif- 
ferent states of Grace. In this life, ' some,' he says, * are not 
thereby amended, or rather, they thence become worse, but 
those punishments are purgatorial to those who, chastened by 
them, amend.' He then goes on to say that the rule of Provi- 
dence is uniform, and that up to the Judgment Day, each one is 
dealt with according to his deserts ; * some endure pains in this 
life only, others after death, others both now and then.' The 
passages of S. Augustine on which Bellarmine principally relies, 
are rejected by the Benedictine Editors as spurious. The 
African Fathers, Tertullian and S. Cyprian, appear to have 
taught what most nearly resembles the present Roman doctrine, 
though certainly not uniformly. TertuUian's authority is not 
high, as his treatise concerning the Soul was composed after 
he had lapsed into Heresy; besides he was a Millenarian. But 
as S. Cyprian borrowed all the best parts of Tertullian, we , 
may make his authority stand for both. Writing to Anto- 
nianus about the readmission of the lapsed, he argues that 
it does not follow, because we readmit them to the privi- 
leges of the Church, that therefore they will not have to 
undergo considerable torments hereafter : * It is one thing to 
stand for pardon, another to arrive at Glory ; one thing for 
him who has been cast into prison, not to go out thence till he 
has paid the uttermost farthing, another to receive at once the 
reward of faith and virtue ; one thing for a man to be tortured 
for his sins by lengthened anguish, and thus to be cleansed 
and purged by long exposure to Fire, another to have washed 
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away all his sins in martyrdom : in a word, it is one thing to 
wait in suspense unto the Day of Judgment for the LoRD*S 
Sentence, another to be immediately Crowned by the Lord/ 
When writing about the Plague, however, he seems to be 
nearer to S. Jerome's opinion as to the Salvation of all Be- 
lievers, and what we may call the uniform Eastern opinion, that 
after Death comes universal Peace to the Saved. * The right- 
eous,* he says, * are called to a place of Refreshment, and the 
wicked are hurried to Punishment, shelter is promptly afforded 
to the believingy punishment to infidels . . . the multitude of 
those who are already Believers are called to Peace/ And again: 
* We should behave as towards men going a journey or a 
voyage, regret but not deplore them, nor go into mourning 
for those who have already put on white raiment' 

Nothing, indeed, can show the difficulty of deducing a 
uniform teaching on this subject from the Fathers more clearly 
than the course taken by Bellarmine. After having, in his 
first book, cited numbers of passages from various Fathers, and 
among the rest from Origen, SS. Ambrose, Hilaiy, Jerome, 
and also Lactantius, to prove that they believed in the Roman 
Catholic view of Purgatory, he, in his second book, by the very 
same extracts in some cases, and in others by taking the 
context of the same passages, proves that they were erroneous, 
in that they did not hold it ! This, surely, is strange inconsis- 
tency in a writer of such credit. The more candid Benedic- 
tine Editor of S. Ambrose, in his Preface to the De bono 
Mortis, writes thus : * If we interpret the words of our author 
strictly and literally, we must plainly confess that, in his judg- 
ment, Souls are kept shut up in certain dwellings till the 
General Resurrection, and there wait the Reward due to their 
deeds, which will not, however, be paid them before the Last 
Day : meanwhile, that they are visited with some Good or 
Punishment, according as each of them has deserved. Lastly, 
the joy of the Righteous is dispensed according to certain ranks. 

' It is not surprising that Ambrose should have written in 
this way concerning the state of Souls ; but what might 
seem almost incredible is, the uncertainty and inconsistency of 
the Holy Fathers on the subject from the very times of the 
Apostles down to the Pontificate of Gregory XI. and the 
Council of Florence, i.e., for nearly the whole of fourteen cen- 
turies. For not only do they differ the one from the other, 
as commonly happens in such questions not yet defined by 
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the Church, but they are not even consistent with themselves ; 
sometimes appearing to grant that these Souls enjoy the clear 
Sight of the DiVlNE NATURE, of which at other times they ' 
deprive them/ 

How true this is, those who have perused our preceding 
remarks will have seen. This extract is from No. 79 of the 
Tracts for the TimeSy to which I am otherwise indebted, and 
to which those who wish to study the Roman Controversy 
may refer. Bishop Andrewes would have been quite con- 
tent that the present Roman doctrine of Pulsatory should 
have been left among the opinions of the Schools : and Bishop 
Forbes, in his Consideratioftes Modcstce, says, ' Let not Pro- 
testants condemn it as impious or heretical.' He goes on 
indeed to say, that there is an expiatory Purgatory, a kind of 
Middle Place in which, without the pains of Hell, the Souls 
of the Faithful perfect themselves in the Love of GOD with 
fervid and deep sighs ; and he quotes, with approval, from the 
Institute of a Christian Man, published by authority of Con- 
vocation, 1544: * Inasmuch as the Book of the Maccabees and 
the writings of the old Doctors of the Church and common 
charity declare, that it is a pious and wholesome custom to 
Pray for the Dead, we ought, therefore, to think that Prayers 
for the Dead are pleasing to GOD, and by no means ineffi- 
cacious. It is also agreeable to Christian charity and the 
custom of the Church, that we should make Memorials of 
our Departed brethren in the celebration of Masses and in 
funerals, and that Alms should be offered for them. For these 
acts we must hope both bring positive advantage to them 
and prove our own love. But the Place where the Souls of the 
Dead live, and its name, and their state and condition, are un- 
certain.' He quotes, too, the opinion of Antonio de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalatro and Dean of Windsor : * Prayers and 
Oblations of the Holy Mysteries for the Dead ought not to be 
condemned ; for though not found in Scripture, they are agree- 
able to a most ancient practice of the Church, which the Holy 
Fathers refer to Apostolical Tradition. And though no Purga- 
tory, strictly speaking, can be collected thence, yet we may 
gather that there is a certain place assigned to the Souls of 
the Departed, in which they may obtain a mitigation of the 
penalties of sin, through the Prayers of the Church.' 

I might add to these extracts a great many more fronri 
all our most famous Divines, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Bull, 
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Bishop Rattray, Bishop Overall, Dean Hickes, Thorn- 
dyke, Collier, Dr. Brett, Spinckes, Dean Field, and many 
* others, expressing sentiments identical, or very nearly so, 
with these passages. And it is exceedingly satisfactory to 
find a writer like Klee, Histoire des Dogmes CkrMens (p. 476), 
acknowledging that * many English Theologians, Barrow, 
Forbes, Blankford (probably he means Blackburne, but if so, 
he is mistaken), Sheldon, Thorndyke, Montagu, &c., maintain, 
in spite of the English Confession of Faith (Art xxii.), 
that one ought to Pray for the Dead.* There being only 
three mistakes in this short passage, we must feel thankful 
that the writer means rightly, though he expresses himself 
mistakenly. It is not often that English Divines have so much 
justice done them by foreign writers. There is no doubt that 
all our great English writers would, by the bare Decree of 
Rome, be held to be Orthodox ; and it is a pleasure to find 
points of agreement amid so many questions which have been 
the subjects of fierce dispute. And the pleasure is still further 
enhanced by the circumstance of the Scottish Bishops, together 
with the Nonjuring succession in England, having agreed 
with the Russian Synod in the negotiations which took place 
between the years 17 16 and 1725 on this important Doctrine. 
I quote the words of the British Bishops : * We believe the 
Prayers of the Liying, together with the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
are serviceable to the Dead for the improvement of their Happi- 
ness during the interval between Death and the Resurrection.* 
And it seems not impossible, too, that, taking the position she 
does, the Church of England may stretch out a hand to the 
more thoughtful amongst the Dissenters. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
commenting on S. Matt. xi. 24, says : *But there is a Day of final 
Judgment, when Hades itself (Sinners in a state of partial 
punishment in the invisible world) shall be cast into the lake 
of Fire and brimstone.* Or, again, the anonymous Author of 
the Protoplast^ remarking upon the question as to whether the 
Saints have any perception of the lapse of time, after quoting 
texts to prove the affirmative, adds : ' No darkness (natural or 
spiritual) returns to the Righteous ; no light to the Wicked. 
But, I believe, both are conscious of the lapse of time ; and it 
is a solemn thought, that every returning morning and evening 
are ushered in by the joyous welcome of departed Saints, who 
know that they are just one day nearer to the glorious con- 
summation of their happiness, when body and soul shall be 
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reuiiited ; and by the wailing lamentation of Souls lost, who 
equally know that they are so much nearer to the consumma- 
tion of their torments, when the flesh shall share the agony 
already experienced mentally/ These extracts might be 
greatly increased, and they seem to indicate that there are 
points of contact with the English Church on the part 'of all 
other Religious bodies on this mysterious subject, and that the 
office which the Anglican Communion may have to discharge 
in the Councils of the MOST High is, to use her peculiar 
position to bring divided Christendom to a better under- 
standing. 

Meanwhile, what does the English Church herself say on 
this subject ? We have seen what some of her Divines have 
said for her, and we have also seen the not very charitable de- 
duction from these sayings (if he had only thought of it) on the 
part of Professor Klee. Certainly, those living in a Commu- 
nion must know better than those outside of it what its teach- 
ing and general tone of doctrine are ; and if all our best writers 
have a definite view of the Middle State of Souls, it is only 
fair to credit their Communion with teaching the doctrine 
which their writings embody. If the XXXIX. Articles were a 
Confession of Faith the case might be different ; or did they 
occupy the position in the Church of England which the 
Augsburg Confession does in Germany, there might be some- 
thing to be said for Professor Klee's dictum ; but still, not 
much. But, as a matter of fact, no respectable English writer 
admits thatthe XXXIX. Articles either are, orwere ever meant 
to be, a Confession of Faith. They contain a number of pro- 
positions on disputed points ; some dogmatic, and many more 
open questions which were subjects of controversy at the time 
when they were drawn up. Let us now come to the XXII. 
Article, which Professor Klee thinks denies Purgatory. That 
it condemns what it calls 'the Romish doctrine' is clear 
enough, because it says so. But, then, what did it mean by 
this unusual word * Romish * } Surely, it will be said, the great 
Western Communion cannot be meant by this strange un- 
dogmatic adjective ! And one who should thus argue would, 
no doubt, be quite justified in his supposition. The Articles, 
as is well known, were drawn up both in English and Latin — 
both being esteemed of equal authority. In the year 1552 the 
English ran thus : * The Doctrine of the Scholeaucthoures ' — 
the Latin being equivalent. When, however, the Articles 
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were revised in 1 562, both were altered ; it being felt, I presume, 
that people had a very indefinite notion of what the School- 
men taught ; whereas the practical system which their teaching 
had tended to introduce was a perfectly intelligible thing. 
Hence the change. The Roman Catholic doctrine, according 
to the -Decree drawn up at Florence (the Decrees of Trent had 
not been dra^^n up when the Articles were published), is not 
named nor even glanced at. It was much too vague to give 
any handle, if even the English Reformers had been minded 
to deny Purgatory, as there is existing proof that they were 
not. But that huge system of practical abuse which was the 
immediate cause of the Reformation, they did wish to dis- 
countenance. Hence, they did not say Roman Catholic doc- 
trine but Romish, For what, after all, is the Roman Catholic 
doctrine } Here it is : * I hold firmly that there is a Purgatory, 
and that the Souls there detained are aided by the suffrages 
of the Faithful,* so says the Creed of Pope Pius V. The Decree 
on which this is founded is, that * There is a Purgatory, and that 
the Souls there detained are aided by the suffrages of the 
Faithful, but principally by the acceptable Sacrifice of the 
Altar; the Holy Synod enjoins on Bishops to make diligent 
efforts that the sound doctrine concerning Purgatory, trans- 
mitted by the Holy Fathers and Sacred Councils, be believed, 
maintained, and taught, and everywhere proclaimed by the 
disciples of CHRIST. But, let the more difficult and subtile 
questions, and which tend not to edification, and from which 
for the most part there is no increase of piety, be excluded 
from popular discussions before the uneducated multitude. 
Moreover, let them disallow the publication and discussion 
of whatever is uncertain or has the appearance of error ; and 
prohibit whatever is of a curious or superstitious nature, or 
savours of filthy lucre, as scandals and stumbling-blocks of 
the Faithful. And let the Bishops provide that the suffrages 
of the Faithful who are living, to wit the Sacrifices of Masses, 
Prayers, Alms, and other works of piety, which have been wont 
to be performed by the Faithful for other faithful Departed, 
be piously and devoutly performed, according to the rules of 
the Church ; and that whatever be due for them from the en- 
dowments of testators, or in other way, be discharged ; not in a 
perfunctory manner, but diligently and accurately, by the 
Priests and Ministers of the Church, and by others who are 
bound to render this service.' 
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Again, speaking of the Mass as propitiatory both for living 
and Dead, it is said (chapter ii. Session xxii.) that not only for 
the living 'but also for the Departed in CHRIST, and who arc 
not as yet fully purgedy is it rightly offered, agreeably to the 
tradition of the Apostles/ To this must be added (Canon 
XXX.) : * If any saith that after the Grace of Justification has 
been received, the guilt of every penitent sinner is remitted 
and the debt of Eternal punishment is blotted out in such 
wise that there remains no debt of temporal punishment to be 
discharged in this world or in the next, in Purgatory, before the 
entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven can be opened to him, 
let him be anathema/ The Catechism is not a primary au- 
thority, and its statements are not to be received as of faith. 
It says : * The name of Hell (Hades) signifies those hidden 
receptacles in which Souls are detained which have not ob- 
tained the blessedness of Heaven/ And again : * There is a 
Purgatorial Fire, in which the Souls of the pious are tormented 
for a certain time, and cleansed in order that an entrance may 
be open to them into their Eternal Home, into which nothing 
defiled enters/ It will be observed that in this last extract Fire 
is introduced as the agent of purification ; but this not being of 
faith, I believe the great mass of Roman Catholic divines do 
not hold it at present, though at the time of the Tridentine 
Council there was a strong party in favour of making the belief 
of it necessary. The Cardinal of Varmia and eight Prelates 
were charged with the duty of drawing up the Decree on the 
subject Some of them wished to mention the Place and Fire 
of Purgatory. These propositions were overruled, and the 
Decree drawn out as above given ( Vide Father Paul's History 
oftlie Council of Trent, Book 8). At Florence, where Purgatory 
was first made a doctrine, the Latins would, in all human proba- 
bility, have insisted on the Purgatorial Fire but for the Greeks. 
It was merely as a concession to the Greeks that they did not 
press it. We may see here how needful it is that a General 
Council should represent the whole Church, and how little that 
merits the name which represents only a part of it. One 
trembles to think what a snare this subject of material Fire, 
applied to an immaterial Soul, would have been to men of 
this Nineteenth Century, had it been insisted on ! 

However, the authoritative decisions are such as would 
cause little difficulty to any one believing in the consciousness 
of the Soul after Death. The true obstacles are the large 
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deductions from such simple premises. The Scholastics have 
divided Hades into four portions : — (i). Hell for the damned; 
(2). The Prison-house for children dying without Baptism ; 
(3). The Prison-house, or Limbus, for the old Fathers, which 
was emptied by Christ ; (4). Purgatory for those who have 
not paid the whole debt of punishment due to their sins in 
life. The sufferings are two-fold : Firstly, sensible pain ; and 
Secondly, that which consists in the absence of the joy of 
God's Countenance. Some believe that those who have suf- 
fered to the full, are still detained in Purgatory, though 
released from pain. Fire is popularly believed to be the 
agent of suffering, and perhaps this is generally believed. A 
Roman Catholic author who wrote strongly against the ordin- 
ary practice of his Communion, thus explains the common 
teaching : * That the deficiencies of men are some mortal, and 
punishable with eternal misery ; others venial, and expiable 
by temporary sufferings. Mortal lapses, if repented they ab- 
solve from eternal, condemning them, notwithstanding, to 
time-limited torments. So that, suppose an imperfect Chris- 
tian departed, whose venial sins no Satisfaction at all hath 
cancelled, whose mortal an imperfect one hath diminished, 
these Doctors admit him not to the Beatifical Vision, but pro- 
vide for him a subterraneous cave, filled with flames and horrid 
instruments of torture, which his there confined and imprisoned 
Soul must, till expiated, endure. And these pains they thus 
far suppose like those we here experience, that they are in- 
flicted by extrinsical agents, and against the will of the pa- 
tient ; conceiving, moreover, that they take their proportion 
from the measure and nature of the crimes committed in the 
body, according to the estimate of Divine Justice. Nor can 
these torments, by any industry or force of the Soul itself, be 
ended, though, by our prayers who survive, they may be miti- 
gated, and before the otherwise due and prefixed time, deter- 
mined. The same relief, they fancy, from the satisfaction or 
merits of the Saints, if by the Church to that intent applied ' 
{Middle State of Souls, by T. White, A.D. 1659, p. 3). 

In one respect, however, some Doctors, since the Tridentine 
Council, have entirely altered their minds. We have seen 
that the Mass was to be offered for those who were ' not as 
yet fully purged! Hence the propriety of the term Purgatory, 
But since the time of Bellarmine it is commonly believed, that 
Souls become neither better nor worse in Purgatory ; they ar? 
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perfect in love and ready for Heaven. All that remains is to 
pay the debt due for their sins. I am aware that the stains 
of sin are said to remain, and that these must be burnt out. 
But the acquisition of charity, and the getting rid of the stains 
of sin, are not two acts, but one — mentally divisible, but actually 
coincident He who is made perfect in love has no stain, and 
can have none. For perfect Love is GOD Himself; and any 
stain is impossible where He is in His Perfection. A most 
unexpected result of this belief is, that Purgatory becomes 
positive pleasure. This appears to have been an opinion 
prior to the Council of Trent; but it has now been much 
more generally received. A few years ago the present 
Archbishop, who then was Dr. Manning, gave his imprimatur 
to this opinion by publishing in English, the Treatise of S. 
Catherine of Genoa On Purgatory. The Saint says, that ' the 
Souls in Purgatory at the same time experience the greatest 
happiness and the most excessive pain : and one does not 
prevent the other.' ' If,' she continues, ' the Souls in Purgatory 
could purge themselves of their stains by contrition, they 
would, in a single instant, discharge all their debt, so ardent 
and impetuous an act would they make, seeing in so clear a 
light the effects of the impediment which hinders them from 
attaining to their end, which is GOD, the object of their love.* 
Again : * These Souls are so closely united, so transformed into 
the Will of God that in all things they are satisfied with His 
most holy decree ; and were a Soul presented before GOD, with 
ever so little to purge away, it would suffer grievous hurt and 
a torment worse than ten Purgatories. That unspotted sanctity, 
that perfect justice would not endure it ; to do so would be 
unbecoming on the part of GOD. Should, then, the Soul per- 
ceive that it lacked even a moment of satisfying GOD most 
completely, it would be to it a thing intolerable ; and rather 
than stand thus imperfectly cleansed in the presence of GOD, 
it would plunge at once into a thousand Hells.* It is true that 
the Archbishop, in an Appendix, modifies the view here 
very broadly expressed ; but for one who reads the Appendix, 
twenty will read the little volume; and Suarez, whom he 
quotes, holds the view maintained by the Saint. So that what 
the Rev. Thomas Smith says is not inapposite, ' They look upon 
these pains as a man of invincible courage, highly inflamed 
and passionately enamoured of some achievement, would upon 
his adventurous actions or sufferings in the pursuit ; wherein 
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reason and experience tell us he would feel unspeakable 
pleasure' (Middle State of Sou/s, p. 102). 

The view here expressed must not be confounded with that 
which the Apostle states with regard to our Blessed Lord's 
sufferings (Heb. xii. 2), * Who for the joy which was set before 
Him endured the Cross/ &c. The pain was positive pain, and 
no pleasure at all mixed with it during its continuance, but 
only the sense of desertion, and, if one might dare to say it, 
almost hopeless misery. But Souls in Purgatory experience 
absolute pleasure in the act of sustaining its punishment 
The view is evidently derived from the experience of persons 
who on earth are ever seeking for penances, and will never 
consider them hard enough. It is curious to have this ex- 
perience carried to Purgatory. 

It is strange, indeed, how extremes meet ! The Greeks at 
Florence were thought not to be sufficiently severe in their 
views of the state of departed sinners, and were even pressed 
to admit a Fiery Purgation. But now, it appears, there is no 
Purgation at all, and that the Fires of Purgatory are, in the 
broadest sense, a pleasure. As to the Fires, they have disap- 
peared — nay, if words have any meaning, Purgatory itself as 
an objective existence has ceased to be. * When the Soul finds 
itself on its way back to its first state (of Baptismal Grace), it 
is so enkindled with the desire of becoming one with GOD, that 
this desire becomes its Purgatory : not that the Soul can look 
at Purgatory as such, but the instinct by which it is kindled, 
and the impediment by which it is hindered, constitute its 
Purgatory' (5. Catherine, p. 15). 

Against the Fire of Purgatory the Greeks perseveringly stood 
out at the Council of Florence ; and now since that is no longer 
made a point we may hope that Re-union is no longer impos- 
sible ; at any rate, so far as this article is concerned. But, in 
many respects, the Greek teaching on this question is peculiar ; 
nor is it very readily ascertained. The Orthodox Confession, 
drawn up by Peter Mogila, a Russian Bishop, and altered by 
Meletius Syriga, of Constantinople, has received the ap- 
probation of the Four Patriarchs, and also of the Church of 
Little Russia, and so has passed into Great Russia ; but it is 
admitted not to be free from all taint of Latin Scholasticism ; 
and it appears that it is of no authority when it contradicts 
the traditional teaching of the Holy Eastern Church ( Vide 
Blackmore's History of the Chtirch of Russia by Mouravieff, 
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p. 407). Its teaching on the subject of Purgatory is supposed 
to be tinged with Latinism. The answer to Question 61 in 
the Orthodox Confession of Faith states, that there is a parti- 
cular Judgment in the sense that at the time of death GOD 
knows, and the man knows, how he stands. Consequently, 
each goes without any such act as we call a Judgment, to his 
proper place, and there awaits the Final Award. Under Ques- 
tion 62 the passages, S. John xiv. i, S. Luke vii. 47, and 
Rom. ii. 6, are quoted to show that all the Saints do not 
enjoy the same Reward. Question 63 shows, by parity of 
reasoning (quoting S. Luke xii. 47), that there are degrees 
of punishment for the Lost. Reply 64, in answer to the 
question, as to whether there are not some in a Middle Con- 
dition between the blessed and the damned, asserts dis- 
tinctly, * there are none such.* The Confession goes on to say 
that still there are numbers who are freed from the Prison- 
house of Orctis by the Prayers of the Living and specially by 
the Sacrifice of the Liturgy which the Church daily offers for 
the Living and the Dead — because the Dead cannot help 
themselves, for, as Theophylact says, the doors are now shut, 
the prisoner is bound hand and foot, by which is understood 
all the active faculties. It is only by the Prayers and Alms 
of the Living, and by the Offering of the Sacrifice, that Souls 
can be redeemed from Acheron, The two words here used for 
Hades, clearly imply suffering. The foregoing truth is still 
further enforced under Question 65. The next Question is, 
* What is to be said of a Purgatorial Fire } * It is denied that 
there is any temporary Fire which, after Death, purges Souls. 
The condemnation of the opinion of Origen at the Second 
Council of Constantinople is referred to, and it is added, by 
way of showing the absurdity of such a belief, that the Souls 
would thus be, as it were, making themselves partakers of the 
Sacrament of Penance, it being obviously absurd to believe 
that any disembodied Soul can be partaker of any Sacrament. 
It is because they cannot help themselves, that the Church 
comes in with her charity to aid them. Question 6y refers 
to the names by which that Place is known in which the 
Souls of the Saved abide. These names are (i) The Hands 
of. God (Wisdom iii. i) ; (2) Paradise (S. Luke xxiii. 43); 
(3) The Bosom of Abraham (S. Luke xvi. 22); (4) The 
Kingdom of Heaven (S. Matt. viii. 11). It is added, that any 
one using any of these terms will not be in error, if he rightly 
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keep in mind that the Souls enjoy GOD*S favour, and in the 
Celestial Kingdom, or as the Church's Hymns recite, in Heaven. 
The next and last Question to which I shall here refer, inquires 
where those Souls are that depart from the body under God's 
anger ? These are (i) Hell, or Hades, where the Devil was 
thrust to when expelled from Heaven (Isaiah xiv. 14) ; (2) 
Everlasting Fire (S. Matt. xxv. 41) ; (3) Outer Darkness (S. 
Matt. xxv. 30). There are, it is added, other names, all of 
which speak of the Divine anger. A caution is given to the 
effect, that although the Souls of the Righteous are in Heaven 
before the Judgment, while those of the Wicked are in Hell, 
neither shall receive their final award until the Last Great Day. 

In the Greek Church we find no reference made to that 
belief which has occasioned so many scandals in the Latin 
Communion. I mean the application of Indulgences to those 
Departed with unsatisfied sin. I do not wish to enter upon 
this subject more in detail, but some reference to it is need- 
ful. It is a little difficult to make this doctrine square with 
the modern teaching, that the Souls of those who are subjected 
to Purgatorial Fire, are perfect in penitence, faith and love. 
For, if .they have a certain amount of suffering to undergo 
before they can be admitted to Heaven, it would be to deprive 
them of their happiness to shorten the period during which 
they must undergo it. ' GOD holds them in a furnace,* says 
S. Catherine, ' until every defect is burnt away, and He has 
brought them, each in its own degree, to a certain standard of 
perfection' (TreatisCy p. 14). And again, perceiving the in- 
consistency of this with the Prayers and Offerings of the 
Church, she says (at p. 17) : 'They would not care for Alms 
contributed by the living to shorten their period of pain, were 
not these precisely balanced by the Will of GOD; they 
leave all in His hands. Who exacts Satisfaction as it pleases 
His infinite Goodness.' But we have obviously no right to 
involve ourselves in intellectual perplexities, and then to 
call upon God to release us from our difficulty. 

However, these happily are not matters of Faith, but of 
opinion. What is of Faith is really very little ; and there is a 
substratum of unity even in the most dissimilar statements, 
which should induce us to be charitable towards what we may 
consider erroneous. What seems to be agreed upon is : — 

1st That no Soul can attain to its full perfection alone ; 
that, until the Judgment Day, the perfection of the Saints is 
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incomplete ; and that, when perfection is attributed to tliem, 
it is to their Spirits that this expression is to be confined. 

2nd. That so, also, the pains of the Damned, however 
dreadful now, will be infinitely greater when the Body is 
joined to the Soul in its sufferings. 

3rd. That those who 'are neither with the Saints nor with 
the Damned suffer great anguish: at least so far sensible 
that their consciences terribly afflict them (S. Catherine would 
probably prefer to say, their unsatisfied love, and not their 
consciences), and so far negative in that the light of God's 
Countenance does not shine upon them. 

4th. That, meantime, the Souls of those persons are bene- 
fitted by the Prayers and Offerings of the Church, and by Alms 
given in their behalf; that those who have not died beyond 
the pale of Salvation receive mitigation in their sufferings and 
ultimate release ; and that, possibly, those who are lost also 
gain a mitigation of their sufferings, which mitigation may last 
through Eternity. 

When we come to speak of Place then difference begins. 
Hades was, certainly among the Old Testament worthies, 
supposed to be in the middle of the earth, a view shared 
by some of the early Fathers ; consequently, that opinion 
could not have been entertained by them, which I find 
not unusual with Anglican writers, that Hades is identical 
with Paradise. Tfte word is never used in a good seftse. This 
is an old observation of S. Augustine's, and its truth will be 
obvious to any one who will carefully examine its application 
in Scripture. There is no instance in which it does not speak 
at least of privation, except where its silence and comparative 
tranquillity are contrasted, as by Job, with the active injustice 
and misery of the world. But that was before the Coming of 
Christ, when it ought to be borne in mind that the Souls of 
the Righteous were in Hades, and from whence CHRIST, on 
His descent, delivered them. The supposed exception in the 
case of Dives and Lazarus is really no exception whatever. 
Holy Scripture represents a wide gulf between the one and 
the other, and Abraham afar off from Lazarus. As reason- 
ably might we argue that Heaven and earth are the same, 
because S. Stephen saw Jesus standing at the Right Hand of 
God, when he himself was suffering on earth. The rich man 
is distinctly spoken of as being in Hell or Hades. Lazarus 
is equally distinctly described as lying in Abraham's Bosom ; 
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and it would appear that the Greeks are quite justified in 
regarding this phrase as identical with Heaven. If any one 
wishes to examine the passages of Scripture bearing on this 
and other points, he may consult the exhaustive work of 
Bishop the Hon. Archibald Campbell on the Doctritte of a 
Middle State ^ A.D. 1721. 

The next difficulty we find common amongst us is that 
arising from the Saints being admitted into Heaven before 
the Judgment Day. Certainly, so far as the future condition of 
man posterior to that most awful event can be gathered from 
the latter chapters of the Revelation, and from S. Peter's 2nd. 
Epistle (iii. 13), it would seem to indicate this earth as the 
scene of his happiness. We find a new Heaven and a new 
Earth — the Sea has passed away, and the New Jerusalem does 
not ascend into Heaven, but comes down from thence. What 
this symbolic language may really indicate, we can none of us 
know in our present condition. But then, if this be so, neither 
do we really know more about the present state of Souls. To 
hear some persons speak with such positiveness as we do 
about the impossibilities of Spiritual existence, does strike 
upon one's ear as rather presumptuous. We know nothing 
of it, and must be guided in the matter by the usual language 
of Christian men. We do know, that wherever the Souls of 
the Righteous are, they are subjected to the conditions of the 
Mediatorial Kingdom, or Middle State ; and we have a variety 
of symbols under which that state is described, and not the 
least striking is that with which I began this Essay, where the 
whole worship of the Church quiescent is brought before us. 
The Three Persons are there, for argument's sake let us 
admit it, only under lively and expressive symbols ; but surely 
the whole description ought not to cause any difficulty in 
speaking of that magnifical splendour of worship as God's 
Presence-Court, and the enjoyment of the Saints as consisting 
in the Beatific Vision ! Possibly the Vision which the Saints 
shall enjoy in their last condition may differ — as, indeed, we 
know it will in several particulars — from that which is now 
vouchsafed to them. But why should that which they enjoy 
in their present condition not be spoken of as the Beatific 
Vision } We speak of the Vision of GOD even here. There 
is, therefore, no intrinsic impropriety in using the same, or 
a similar phrase, to describe the peculiar Joy of the Blessed 
in the interval between Death and Judgment. 
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Nor is the misunderstanding of men less when we speak of 
Time, Are the Souls of men conscious of the lapse of time ? 
There is no succession of Sun rise and Sun set. Moreover, it 
is difficult to understand how a simple substance like the 
Soul can be conscious of succession. It would seem to be 
of the nature of the Soul simply to exist and to receive im- 
pressions, without the painful processes which we in the body, 
as it is now, always experience. And, it may be, from the 
difficulty we feel in trying to realize a condition so different 
as that which will succeed this life, that we lay so much 
stress upon the declarations of Holy Scripture, that our 
reward is to be given to us at the Last Day, No doubt, all the 
promises are distinctly spoken of in connection with that time. 
S. Paul, for instance, speaks of his crown as to be bestowed 
at that Day (2 Tim. iv. 8., i. 18. Compare S. Luke xiv. 14, 
and elsewhere). In fact, the language of the New Testament 
is uniform. The Reward^ the peculiar promise of the Eternal 
Inheritance forfeited by Adam, will not be finally made over 
to us before that Great Event But surely these passages are 
pressed too far when they are made to exclude all Reward 
short of that time! Why may not the Reward which is 
promised in this world and in the next to faithful service be 
made to include the period which intervenes between Death 
and Judgment } Does it not rather involve an inconsistent 
idea to imagine that a Reward begun here, is to have a long 
interval interposed of no Reward before the Final Award at the 
Last Day } S. Paul spoke of his crown then as certain, as it 
is certain to all who shall be gathered in. To have spoken of 
his crown as certain, on his quitting the body, would have 
involved him in a contradiction. He who believed himself to 
be ' less than the least of all Saints,* was not likely to say 
that a crown awaited him on leaving the body, which is the 
special reward of the Saints in the limited sense in which we 
use the term, as only including certain Christians. It seems far 
more reverent to believe that those who have here sought to 
realize GOD*S Presence, will be rewarded with the sense of it 
when they depart hence ; and, however this may be symbolised, 
that the crowns wherewith the Elders in the Revelation ap- 
pear are intended to instruct us, that thus it will be. And what 
by our natural reason we should certainly infer, the Apostle, 
if his words have any meaning at all, does most assuredly tell 
us. S. Paul was not one who thought that a sudden break 
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would be occasioned in the Soul's progressive state, and 
so progressive happiness, by Death. He speaks (Phil. i. 6.) of 
Him * Who hath begun a good work in you, carrying it on to 
its completion up to the Day of Christ.' 

Again, another fruitful source of misunderstanding is, as to 
the nature of the Punishments inflicted on disembodied Spirits. 
Somehow, men have shrunk from this more than from any 
other part of the common belief of Continental Christians. 
The idea of a material Fire burning out the stains of immaterial 
Souls has shocked their philosophy. There is little doubt 
that when the theory of material Fire was started, those who 
favoured it conceived Fire to be strictly immaterial. The 
cause of Fire they knew nothing of. The world was to be 
consumed, and the abode of the Devil and his Angels was Fire. 
Why should not, then, the external Punishment of the Wicked 
be conceived to be Fiery } But it is no part of Faith to believe 
that Fire is the instrument of torture. In fact, few reasoning 
men do now believe it ; and indeed the improbability becomes 
greater when we consider in Whose charge the Prison-house 
is. No longer, as of yore, does the Devil rule in Hades 
(Heb. ii. 14-15). Our LORD now has those Keys (Rev. i. 18). 
Hence, we cannot but believe that Mercy is paramount 
there, as here. All the pretended visions which were brought 
in to support the modern views of Purgatory seem to 
put out of sight this cardinal truth, as clearly revealed as 
any truth ever has been. And, though Mercy is not incon- 
sistent with severity, yet all those fictions which represent 
Purgatory as only inferior to the pains of Hell in duration 
lose sight of that which must constitute the main distinction. 
Our Lord's inflictions must be curative, or, at any rate, must 
have in view a future mitigation, supposing, which is probable, 
that even lost Christians who have any remains of the habits 
of Grace, as in the case of the Rich Man, who still had 
thought for his brethren, and was acknowledged by Abraham 
as his son, do not come under the power of the Devil until 
the Last Award. I have supposed this probable, because 
we are so distinctly told that the wheat and the tares 
are to grow together tmtil the harvest ; and the harvest our 
Lord declares, is the end of the world (S. Matt. xiii. 30, 
39-40). There is no question of the very bad, as neither is 
there of the very good ; but they probably are the few on 
cither side ; as the very good pass at once into Paradise, so 
there is no difficulty in believing that the very bad are with 
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the Evil One wherever he may be ; the Greeks say, within sight 
of the Fires of Gehenna, to which not even the Devils will be 
consigned until after the Judgment. But the medium class of 
people, who die neither very bad nor very good, may, for all 
that we know, be mixed up together, the one growing better, 
the other growing worse, until the final separation of the 
wheat from the tares. The analogy of this world would lead 
one to believe that it may be so. If a man be capable of 
Salvation, we doubt not he will be saved ; and the Prayers, 
Alms, and Oblations of the Living, may rescue many an one 
who is weak and almost despairing. As to the objections to 
the supposition that the condition of Souls may be altered in 
the Middle State, derived from its simple and uncompounded 
nature, that objection seems to have arisen from looking at 
the Soul simply, and not, as it is, by means of Sacraments, 
connected with the Highest of Spiritual Existence, even with 
the Godhead. When once this connection is recognised, one 
must see that increase of light, decrease of suffering, increase 
of love, is not merely possible but most probable ; and conse- 
quently, that there may be a continual passage between 
Hades and Heaven. But still there will be a residue, like the 
Angels that sinned (S. Jude 6), whose fate will only be 
decided at the Last Day ; and this residue may perchance 
include the greater part of mankind. When the last rescued 
Soul has emerged, then Hades — meaning thereby the place 
with its remaining tenants — will be cast into the Lake of Fire 
(Rev. OCX. 14). 

The objection to Praying for the Dead rests on several 
grounds, (i) That it is useless, ' As the tree falleth, there it 
shall be ' (Eccl. xi. 3). (2) That it is not lawful in the Church 
of England. (3) That it is connected with the Romish view 
of Purgatory. 

If Praying for the Dead be useless, how do we find all 
Christian men in early times using lO, Why, too, did not 
our Lord reprehend it as superstitious, seeing that the Jews 
long before His time, and certainly also when He was on earth, 
offered Sacrifices for the Dead } (2 Maccab. xii. 40-45). The 
people for whom Judas made an offering, might certainly have 
been thought to have died in mortal sin. Doubtless, there is 
a sin which is beyond praying for (i S. John v. 16) : but as 
we do not know it, we had better pray for all. I cannot see 
that Prayer is less efficacious now, when the barrier between 
the Living and the Dead is removed, than it was in the days of 
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the Maccabees ; arid when, moreover, the Keeper of that House 
is our Blessed Lord Himself. 

Nor is the second objection more valid. That the Church 
of England nowhere forbids Prayers for the Dead is the 
decision of the Courts of Law, in the case of ' Woolfrey v. 
Breeks.* That she uses such Prayers, at any rate in reference 
to the Last Judgment, is clear from her Litany, and from the 
U'O Burial Service. When we pray for men *at the hour of 

death, and in the Day of Judgment,* it is certain we include 
the Dead in our petitions; and when we join them in our 
prayers * for our perfect consummation and bliss ' at the Last 
Day, we are certainly supplicating GOD for them ! That we 
commemorate them in the spirit of faith and charity is equally 
clear from the Prayer for the Church Militant. These are 
quite sufficient for our purpose : the Church of England 
admits such Prayers ; and if, for reasons which to herself 
seemed sufficient, she restricted their use in the Public Service, 
she never certainly wished to restrain the liberty of her chil- 
dren in their private devotions. 

Nor again, thirdly, as to the last objection, are such 
Prayers necessarily connected with the Romish view of the 
Doctrine of Purgatory. Else why did the Early Church 
always use them.? Why does the Greek Church, which 
does not to this day receive that Doctrine, yet continually 
use those Prayers ? Why should Prayer and the region within 
which it is operative be confined to things of this world ? 
People will disavow this position if you ask them. Why 
should charity be barred by the gates of Death ? People will 
tell you it is not — that they cherish the memorials of the Dead 
with fondness — that they keep — after their own fashion, to be 
sure — the anniversaries of their deaths. And why, therefore, 
should we be debarred from that most natural of all ways of 
expressing our interest in them, by including them in our 
Prayers for GOD*S mercy ? Superstition ! Is it superstition 
to think that we can aid them, when apparently they cannot 
aid themselves.? In this sense, indeed, where the tree falls 
there it must be. Temptation and Grace are correlative 
terms — when the day of probation ceased, the day of Grace 
also ceased — we cannot of ourselves increase the one 
unless we have the other. Disembodied Souls are good or 
wicked, not through the force of temptation, but through 
habit, and through the influence of the Good or the Evil 
Spirit to which they submitted themselves in life. And good 
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habits become confirmed, as those lingering affections for 
forbidden things die away, to which in life they had carelessly 
or sinfully attached themselves. All contest is at an end; 
but there is the stain and the habit of evil still clinging to 
them ; there is the memory of the past, and the shame and 
the aching pain of lost opportunity, and of sinful perversion. 
And will any one say that Souls in this condition cannot be 
assisted by the Prayers of others } They must, indeed, have 
unworthy notions of the power of Prayer who should say this. 
When we consider that the Prayers of Christians are offered 
to God, in the censers of the Elders, in the magnifical Worship 
of the Heavenly Temple, and that the Oblations made on our 
Altars on earth are presented by the Great High Priest on 
the Golden Altar in Heaven, who shall doubt of their efficacy 
within the whole region of the Universe } • It is our want of Faith 
which limits the range of Prayer ! And if the Souls in Hades 
are privileged to take part in the great worship of Heaven, shall 
we doubt that they gain access of light and peace, of release 
and comfort, from Prayer offered on their behalf, from whence- 
soever ascending to the Golden Altar in Heaven } 

I have said that disembodied Souls probably cannot aid 
themselves ; but the phrase requires limitation. No doubt every 
act of worship does, in its measure, assist in raising those who 
are privileged to take part in it. It confirms the Grace which 
men already possess, and makes them fit recipients of more. 
But in Hades there is no Temple, no Altar, none of that com- 
plement of the Mediation of CHRIST which the Church here 
supplies. For their punishment, the Souls are cut off from 
that Dispensation of Grace which they here thought so lightly 
of. If, then, they are at all to gain increase of Grace and 
spiritual stature, that can only be mediately supplied through 
the Offerings of the Church on earth ; for they have no right 
to the Prayers of the Saints above, except through the channel 
of presentation which is revealed to us in the worship of the 
Heavenly Temple. Men in the body have the privilege of 
Communion ; the Saints in Heaven have no need of It. But 
the Souls in Purgatory feel the need, and yet have not the 
opportunity. Hence, if they are to get increase of Grace 
through this, the proper channel of it, that can only be, so far 
as we know and believe, by our doing for them what they 
cannot do for themselves. 

It appears from Smith's Account of the Greek Church (p. 
209), that the Greek All Souls' Day is immediately before 
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Pentecost. Ricaut adds (Present State of the Greek Churchy 
chap, xiv.) : ' that the Friday before Advent and Lent ' are 
also set apart as days of Commemoration of the Departed. 
' Besides which, in the case of individuals, Prayers are said, 
and Liturgies are offered for the Soul on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth day, at the end of six months, and on the anni- 
versary of the death ; and as private Masses are unknown, 
we must suppose that the Sacramental participation of the 
Living is supposed to aid the Dead as well as the Commemo- 
ration which is made of them nominatim. And besides this, 
they offer always nine small particles, which are placed on the 
right side of the loaf which is to constitute the Host, for the 
Dead, and a tenth for special Commemoration of the Blessed 
Virgin.* Gabriel Philadelpha thus explains the reason : " We 
offer these particles for our Fathers, Brothers, Friends, and 
Kindred, who sleep in CHRIST, with the design that GOD 
would place their Souls in a bright and pleasant place, in a 
region of rest, whence grief and lamentation are excluded ; and 
would send them relief and deliverance from those grievous 
things that at present they suffer from, and would give them 
freedom and redemption from the miseries of Hades, and from 
tears." ' There is a curious custom, too, which would seem to 
have grown out of the Sacramental participation, observed in 
Turkey as recorded by Ricaut : it is this — that each one eats 
a piece of bread and drinks a glass of wine in the Church at 
the funeral, and on the ninth day, wishing, as he does so, rest 
to the Soul Departed. And, on the public days of Comme- 
morating the Dead, the relatives resort to the cemeteries, and 
eat a morsel of boiled wheat and fruits on the graves of their 
deceased friends. All these customs, doubtless, point to one 
and the same thing ; the rest of the Soul through the Sacra- 
mental participation of the Living. 

Nor must we forget, as bearing on this subject of the 
influence of outward agents upon disembodied Spirits, the 
incantations of the Witch of Endor on the Soul of Samuel. 
Samuel was obliged to obey against his will, because this 
votaress of Satan used Diabolical means to induce the then 
Keeper of the Prison-house to send up one of those who were 

» His account is not strictly accurate ; but its inaccuracy does not affect my 
argument. In the centre of the Paten is the Holy Lamb : on Its right side is the 
portion of the Blessed Virgin; on Its left, the nine portions of the Prophets, 
Apostles, Martyrs, &c. Below It are ten portions for the Living, and below them, 
again, eleven portions for the Dead. Vide Service of the Divine and Sacred Liturgy 
of S. John Ckrysostom^ p. 61. Masters, 1866. 
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there under his charge. If we can believe this of Satan, shall 
we not believe that the present Keeper of Hades will send out 
permanently those for whom the Prayers and Offerings of His 
Church are made ? Assuredly the Lord's Power and accept- 
ance of the Prayers of His Servants are not less actively 
shown than those of Satan ! 

I have another objection to meet, and it is the last to which 
I will allude. I mean the common distinction between 
Paradise and Heaven, derived from the fact of our LORD 
having descended to the one and ascended to the other. 
Much stress, too, is laid upon our Lord's words to S. Mary 
Magdalene (S. John xx. 17): *I am not yet ascended unto 
My Father.' 

It is held by Divines that our Blessed LORD, by carrying 
up with Him His Body into the Heavens, localised the place 
of our future hopes. But if Heaven, by the fact of our 
Lord's Ascension in the Body, is now known to be a place, 
we must understand His words to S. Mary not as denying 
that His Soul was with GoD in the state of separation when 
He inducted the expectant Dead into Paradise, but simply 
as saying that His Body had not yet been carried up to the 
Throne of the Eternal Father. It must have been so, because 
our Lord, with His last breath, committed His Spirit to His 
Father's keeping. Now, whatever may have been the con- 
dition of the freed Souls during the forty days which inter- 
vened between our Lord's Resurrection and His Ascension, 
of this we may be quite certain, that the grand Worship which 
we have seen going on in Heaven, was not, and could not be 
instituted, until He carried up the Body in which He suffered 
to be the centre of that Service. It is an indisputable fact 
that our LORD did not ascend or carry up His Body to the 
Throne of GOD until Ascension Day. The SON could not 
take His place at the Right Hand of the Father until the 
Father had Himself fixed His Throne. However, then, our 
Lord may have prepared the Faithful Souls whom He had 
redeemed for that which awaited them when He should have 
made His triumphal entry into the Heavenly Kingdom, it is 
certain that He had not done that when Mary sought to 
embrace His Feet. It seems to be deemed inconsistent with 
the ideas which we attach to ascent and descent, that our 
Lord should have begun the work below amongst the Souls 
which was only perfected above. Yet, as says the Rev. Geo. 
Bennet, * In the boundless regions of space, ascent and descent 
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are lost, these being merely ideas impressed upon us from 
earliest infancy, by reason of our union to matter. We are 
naturally led to annex cheerfulness to ascent, because of the 
bright splendour of the firmament above; and gloom to 
descent, because of the interminable depth of the earth, and 
its supposed dark caverns presenting themselves to the imagi- 
nation from below. Yet the skies are everywhere around our 
globe, and Spirits, whatever be their motion or particular 
mode of existence, have nothing to do with the influence of 
attraction or gravitation, this more naturally agreeing to the 
properties of body ' {Olam Haneskamotkyip.2^$), Again, 'This 
is merely the language of humafi ignorance, speaking from 
habits to which it has been accustomed, and still clothing the 
Soul with the properties and affections of the body ' {Ibid. 
p. 289). Of course, it is so. Wherever Hades may have 
been, there is no doubt where Heaven is, and the language of 
Revelation and of the Church is adapted to human habits and 
ideas. Or, if this does not satisfy, then it is for us to con- 
clude that our LoRD formed the region of Paradise outside 
the gates of Hades, and transferred it, with Himself, into 
Heaven on the Day of His Ascension. The Cloud which 
received Him out of the sight of His Apostles may have been 
the now triumphing Church raised to be with Him around the 
Throne of God. 

This is perhaps as good a place as any for an extract from the 
Martyrdom of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, as given by Ruinart 
(p. 89). The date is A.D. 202, and it will serve to show what 
opinions were current in the Christian Church in its purest 
age on the subject of this treatise. S. Perpetua writes the 
account. She says that in her prayer, whilst she and her 
companions in prison were so engaged, suddenly, without 
thinking, her voice sounded the name of Dinocrates, * I was,* 
she says, ' astonished that he had not occurred to me till then, 
and I grieved on thinking over his misfortunes. And I knew 
that I was worthy, and that I ought, therefore, to pray for 
him. And I began to offer a long prayer for him and to 
complain to my GoD. That very night he appeared to me 
in a Vision. I saw Dinocrates coming forth from a dark place 
where many more were, heated and very thirsty, with a filthy 
countenance, and a pallid hue, with the wound on his face, 
moreover, of which he had died. This Dinocrates was my 
brother after the flesh, who had died a painful death, at the 
age of seven, of cancer in the face, so that his death was 
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frightful to all men. For him I made my prayer. Between 
himself and me was a wide gulf, so that we could not approach 
one another. In this place Dinocrates was with a reservoir of 
water, the margin of which was much higher than the child, 
who, however, was stretching himself upwards to drink. And 
I grieved to see the reservoir so high that he could not drink 
on account of the height. The Vision departed, and I knew 
that my brother was in trouble, I trusted, however, that my 
prayer would profit him, and I prayed for him every day, 
until we were removed to the prison at the camp. For, during 
the games at the camp we were to fight Then came the day 
on which Geta was proclaimed Caesar ; and I made my prayer 
for him day and night, groaning and weeping that he might 
be given to me. On the day we were put into the stocks, I 
had this Vision. I saw the place now light which before was 
dark, and Dinocrates clean in body, well clothed, and re- 
freshed. Where before was the wound there was now merely 
a mark, and the reservoir which I had before seen was lowered 
to the child's waist, and he drew water from it continually, 
for on the margin was a cup full of water; and Dinocrates 
approached it and began to drink from the cup, which never 
failed ; and, after satisfying himself, he went to play as is the 
wont of children. The Vision left me, and I knew that he had 
been released from punishment* 

The extract which I have above given will show that so early 
as the beginning of the third Century, there was a feeling that 
suffering Souls were, by our prayers who remain on Earth, 
released from their torments and became partakers of Spiritual 
joy, to which they had been hitherto strangers. There was, 
besides, the belief that they might be partakers of the First 
Resurrection ; and there was the further belief that they might 
thus pass more safely through the Fires which are to destroy 
the world as it now is. That which, perhaps, underlay these 
special intentions, was the universal acceptance of the maxim, 
derived from the daily practice in the Judicial Courts, where 
persons on their trial were attended by their friends and re- 
lations who used every art to either get rid of the accusation 
altogether, or to soften the judge and jury in case of convic- 
tion, that people in difficulty were to be aided by the prayers 
of their friends. S. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 16) shows how bitterly 
he felt the desertion of those who ought to have been his 
supporters, when he pleaded his cause before Caesar ; and 
how 3erious a dereliction of duty he regarded this desertion 
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as having been on their part. And we may not think other- 
wise. There was something very noble in men thus identifying 
themselves with the cause of a friend or relation in his mis- 
fortune, and striving to ward off the punishment, though the 
guilt might have been established. I believe that our Christian 
custom of deserting those upon whom the world frowns, will 
appear in painful contrast hereafter with the custom of those 
heathen Romans. But this practice in the Courts throughout 
the Empire, was founded upon a principle deeply implanted 
in human nature, that love shown towards another does ward 
off many dangers from that person. Every mother instinc- 
tively feels it towards her offspring ; and the belief in the 
efficacy of a blessing, and of the evil effects of a curse, has its 
root in the same feeling. We thus admit that, in our common 
humanity, we are members one of another. And if this 
be so among men simply regarded as men, much more must 
it be the case with those who are one in CHRIST. 

I will add a few remarks upon matters connected with this 
Doctrine of Purgatory, which will ever occupy the thoughts of 
men, albeit all our thoughts on such subjects are little better 
than speculations. 

I have, at the beginning of this Tract, given an explana- 
tion of the Heavenly Worship. But we are by no means to 
conclude that this is the sole occupation of disembodied Souls. 
Those who have patiently studied the Book of the Revelation 
are well aware that this is far from being the case. They 
evidently have a keen interest in the awful contest with the 
Evil One, which is there represented as going forward. Besides 
'the one hundred and forty-four thousand which were re- 
deemed from the earth,* the immediate personal Attendants 
of the Lamb (chap. xiv. i-S), whithersoever He goeth, there are 
other places where the Elders (chap. vii. 13) and the Beasts 
(whom we have identified with the Apostles, chap. xv. 7), are 
represented as taking subordinate parts in the great conflict. 
There is no doubt, however, that the primary idea of the 
Souls in their disembodied state, is resty while others, especially 
the Angels, carry on the conflict. The Saints are spectators 
of it, and know all that is doing, for they see it all from the 
presence-chamber of GOD. But the actual conflict is left to the 
Angels. The reason of this would seem to be, that they are 
perfect, whilst Souls alone are imperfect men. Though their 
best part is saved and now secure, that other, which belongs 
to their individuality, their body, is still held in pledge by the 
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powers of Satan — Destruction and Death. Hence, they have to 
wait (chap. vi. 10), and the works which they have done now 
stand in the place of active duties (chap. xiv. 13). I perhaps 
may be allowed to illustrate my meaning by comparing the 
Souls quiescent to soldiers retired from service, who yet have 
a keen interest in all that their younger companions in arms 
are doing, and are entrusted with certain home duties con- 
nected with their profession. They know how the Church on 
Earth is discharging her duty, and they leave it to the Angels 
— the cavalry, if I may so say (and this is a strictly Apo- 
calyptic illustration, e,g,y chap. ix. 16, 17) — to complete the 
conquest which they and their successors on earth have been 
mainly instrumental in gaining. There is no lack of strong 
interests in Paradise, though the leading idea be Rest. The 
condition of man after the Judgment Day is, however, very 
different Here, activity is clearly implied in the descriptions 
of the New Jerusalem. The gates of the City are to be always 
open (chap. xxi. 25, 26), typifying traffic and bustle. Worship 
too, as we now know it, will have passed away (v. 23). The 
worship and the occupation of men will then be identical, not as 
now, too often contradictory (chap, xxii, 3, 4). 

It is often asked, whether those who are departed know 
of the doings of those whom they have left behind on earth, 
and whether they receive pain or pleasure therefrom, according 
as the acts of those persons are good or evil. It is thought 
that such knowledge would be more painful than pleasant, 
and that there could be little rest for the Soul of a mother, 
for instance, who should know that a beloved child was in- 
dulging in habits of sin. It is deduced from the story of 
Lazarus and Dives that there is no such knowledge, because 
Dives did not say what his brethren were then doing, but 
only referred to what they might probably come to. The 
general sentiment of Christendom is, that what knowledge 
the Souls have, is not intimate. What they do see and know 
is, so to speak, in ' the face of GOD.' In other words, GOD, 
Who knows all things, reveals to them what it is desirable they 
should know. Thus, as to the general well-being, or the 
contrary, of the Church they know most certainly. But it is 
by no means certain or probable that they know intimately 
the actions of each individual, except in so far as they can 
benefit them. The Saints are not to be supposed to be 
omniscient No one imagines it What they ought to know, 
is made known to them, and nothing more. One may sup- 
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pose, too, that the Saints in Paradise know not of the loss 
of those that are not with themselves. They will of course 
know, if they are not in Heaven, that they are in Purgatory; 
but whether for their ultimate loss or gain, is probably hid 
from them until the great Day of Account : and then, I 
suppose, things will be so changed as to make all different. 

There is little or no doubt that up to that Day the Family 
relationship continues, and the affections of earth endure. But 
after that time, like the Angels, we shall all be of one family, 
and probably shall look upon our lost kindred as the good 
Angels look on the evil. The family relationship has accom- 
plished its purpose, and henceforth all the Saved are brethren, 
and all the Lost are their enemies, as well as GOD's. We 
must not seek to carry those feelings which are, to a very 
great extent, merely instinctive and animal, into the Presence 
of God when we have become perfected. Body and Soul. 
What I mean is, that the yearning of a mother towards her 
offspring, or of a wife to her husband, is a feeling which springs 
in part from our animal organization, and will, so far as it is 
so connected, cease with the Resurrection, as our Lord has 
told us (S. Matt xxii. 30). There is a higher and nobler 
feeling which sometimes takes its beginning from these lower 
ones, which will, of course, be permanent — I mean, that love 
which, disregarding present pain it may give to the beloved 
object, seeks, from the highest motives, his highest good. 
But, view a mother, actuated by no feeling higher than the 
present good of her offspring — ^who indulges all his way- 
ward fancies — can we believe such a feeling to be permanent } 
On the other hand see a Saint, with a burning love to all his 
race, whose affection is no longer bounded by the mundane 
relations of family — though it has begun there — and who 
loves every child of Man because he is GOD*s child, and we 
see here the germs of what will be hereafter. Love of the 
creature is not the root of that affection, but love of GoD. 
However, then, GOD may dispose of men, the Regenerated 
Body and Soul of Perfected Humanity will acquiesce with 
absolute submission of Mind and Will in His prdinances. 

It is asked, also, whether those who are together in God's 
Presence know each other } Certainly, they do. Dives knew 
Lazarus, and Abraham knew both. But a limitation is here 
to be made on which I touched in the last paragraph. The 
kind and manner of knowledge is different. S. Paul justly 
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expresses this, for he, as a Saint, already had those feelings in 
the germ which we shall all have in perfection hereafter 
(2Cor. V. 16). Here the grounds of companionship are so multi- 
tudinous that we make friendships with many who are unde- 
serving of our regard. There it will be different. We shall 
only be friends with those who are friends of GOD. So far as 
that friendship which has been commenced on earth is pure 
and really high, it will continue with augmented pleasure 
and augmented satisfaction above ; but only so far as this is 
the case. All that friendship, so called, whidh has its origin 
in earthly convenience will disappear and come to nought. 

Upon most of these questions I may refer my readers to a 
volume recently published, entitled Our Friends in Heaven. 
However, I do not put forth these last observations for 
more than they are worth. They seem to be legitimate de- 
ductions from what has gone before, and as there will ever 
be speculations on these points, it is as well that they should 
be limited and controlled by dogmatic truth. I have taken 
no notice of the figment of the sleep of the Soul, or its un- 
consciousness between Death and Judgment, because the idea 
is not only opposed to Scripture, but is so unnatural, that no 
man without a wrench can be made to entertain it. I am 
sorry that a Bishop of our Communion has given his sanction 
to this opinion, in a book published so long ago as 1843. 
Bishop Courtenay's (of Jamaica) Future States, t/mr Evidences 
and Nature considered on principles Physical, Moral, and 
Scriptural, is the most modem book I know taking this side. 
But though a work of considerable ability, it fell, I believe, 
almost still-born from the press, showing that that opinion, 
at any rate, has for the present died away. Neither have 
I noticed Dodwell's strange belief that the Soul is infused 
at Baptism, and consequently, that the unbaptised are lost 
in the sense of dying like the brute creation; nor that of 
Burnet, that we are to rise with different bodies. These are 
all opinions, which, however learnedly supported, are merely 
the private views of one or two men, and undeserving of 
serious consideration. My readers will not find what I have 
written to deviate in any great degree from the beaten path. 
Where I have done so at all, it is merely to harmonize opinions 
which, however contrarient in appearance, are in reality con- 
sistent. And with a prayer for a blessing on my attempt, I 
leave the result to the Almighty JUDGE OF All. 
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APPENDIX. 

As it IS the wish of the Editor to make these Tracts as prac- 
tical as possible, some prayers (where many might with ad- 
vantage be quotfed, if space permitted), translated by a friend, 
are here added, which, if used, will, it may be confidently 
asserted, do more to dispel the cloudy views of ordinary 
Christians than any amount of argument. It may be per- 
mitted to add that we owe much in the way of reparation to 
the Departed. Our Liturgy, though faint in its expressions, 
does not, GOD be thanked for it, exclude the holy Dead from 
her commemoration in the Prayer for the Church. We there- 
in * bless God's Holy Name for all His Servants Departed 
this life in His faith and fear, beseeching Him to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of His Heavenly Kingdom ;* where it will be observed 
we not only pray that we may follow their examples, but that 
they with ourselves may share in the joys of the Future 
World. And the words of our Scottish sister are still 
more definite : — * And we also bless Thy Holy Name for all 
Thy Servants, who, having finished their course in faith, do 
now rest from their labours. And we yield unto Thee most 
high praise and hearty thanks for the wonderful grace and 
virtue declared in all Thy Saints, who have been the choice 
vessels of Thy grace and the lights of the world in their 
several generations ; most humbly beseeching Thee to give us 
grace to follow the example of their steadfastness in Thy 
Faith, and obedience to Thy holy Commandments, that at 
the Day of the general Resurrection, we, and all they who 
are of the mystical Body of Thy Son, may be set on His 
Right Hand and hear that His most joyful Voice, " Come ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world." ' These are very grand 
words : and here we see the distinction made between the 
ordinary Dead and the Saints. But this Commemoration is 
after all very inferior to that which was contained in the First 
Prayer Book of King Edward VI. : — 'And here we do give 
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unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks for the won- 
derful grace and virtue declared in all Thy Saints, from the 
beginning of the world : and chiefly in the Glorious and most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of Thy SON jESUS CHRIST, 
our Lord and GOD, and in the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, and Martyrs, whose examples, O Lord, and stead- 
fastness in Thy faith and keeping Thy holy Commandments, 
grant us to follow. We commend unto Thy mercy, O Lord, 
all other Thy Servants which are Departed hence from us 
with the sign of faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace ; 
Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting 
peace, and that at the day of the general Resurrection,* &c. &c. 

This is, in fact, in strict accord with the ancient Liturgies, 
the expressions of one of which I shall cite. In a very accu- 
rate translation of that of S. Chrysostom, which is the Liturgy 
still commonly in use in the Holy Eastern Church, lately 
published, I find the palssage from the Prayer for the Church 
thus rendered : — 

' We also offer unto Thee this reasonable worship for those 
who are at rest in the faith — our forefathers, fathers, Patriarchs 
Prophets, Apostles, Treachers, Evangelists, Martyrs, Confes- 
sors, Hermits — and for every righteous spirit departed in the 
faith. [The Deacon incenseth the Holy Table all round, and 
commemorateth whom he may wish, both Living and Dead.] 
Especially our most Spotless, most Blessed, Glorious Lady, 
the Mother of GOD, and Ever- Virgin Mary. The Choir. It 
is truly meet to celebrate thee, the Mother of GoD, ever 
Blessed and most Pure and Mother of our GOD. More 
honourable than the Cherubim, and infinitely more glorious 
than the Seraphim, who without stain hast brought forth GOD 
the Word, being verily Mother of GOD, thee we magnify. 
[The Deacon readeth the Diptychs, and commemorateth the 
Departed by name. And the Priest prayeth secretly : — ] 
Of holy John, the Prophet, Forerunner, and Baptist ; of the 
holy, glorious, and renowned Apostles ; of Saint [the name], 
whose memory we commemorate, through whose intercessions 
look down upon us, O GOD ; and remember all those who 
sleep in the hope of the Resurrection to Eternal Life [here the 
Priest commemorateth whom he will of the Departed], and 
grant them rest in that place, where the light of Thy Coun- 
tenance shineth upon them.* 

When we place our own faint Commemorations by the 
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side of the noble words of our First English Book, or those 
used throughout the East at the present time, it must at once 
strike every Catholic-minded man, that we have very much 
to do in the way of reparation for the three hundred years' 
merely partial recognition of the duty. Let us not, however, 
seek to blame the Church. She had to meet a terrible abuse 
— that abuse, indeed, which provoked immediately the out- 
burst of the Reformation. Indulgences had been lavishly sold 
over Western Europe, by way of raising money to replenish the 
exchequer of the central Pontiff of Christendom, exhausted 
by the unseemly wars he had carried on with Christian Princes. 
Men began to be less liberal when they saw the use which 
was being made of their bounty. But money must be had, 
and so the Dead were defrauded ! Yes, it was even so. A 
Pater noster and an A ve sufficed to free a Soul ; why, therefore, 
should men flock to the Altar of GoD, there to offer up their 
Prayers in conjunction with the All-prevailing Sacrifice for 
their Departed friends } Where was the use of continuing to 
pray for those who, they were assured, were actually freed } 
Thus were the Dead defrauded of their right And worse 
than all, through a great part of Western Christendom, the 
voice of Prayer for their Peace and Refreshment has altogether 
ceased for three hundred years. Thus the perfecting of the 
Saints has been retarded, and the great Day of final reckoning 
postponed. It was truly a grand and ennobling consideration 
that each day as the Holy Sacrifice ascended, there ascended 
with It the Prayers of all the Faithful for the whole body of 
the Faithful Dead, and specially for those friends that any 
might have lost. Those Prayers were finally abandoned by 
Protestants everywhere, in their hatred of Indulgences : whilst 
in the Roman Catholic Churches the heart was taken out of 
the solemn prayers of the Liturgy by the interposition of In- 
dulgences. We owe reparation, then, not to GoD alone for 
our neglect of a duty, but to the Dead also, whom we have 
failed to act towards in the spirit of Christian charity, by send- 
ing up their names and memories to be presented by the Great 
High Priest of our Profession on the Golden Altar in Heaven. 
Let us seek to repair this evil to the best of our ability, by 
supplementing the faint expressions of our public services with 
suitable private forms. Before bringing under notice Prayers 
for this purpose, I will cite a most beautiful Commendation of 
a Departing Soul from the Roman Rituale, which may serve to 
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show how greatly the Christian requires to be sent on his 
way accompanied by the Prayers of the Faithful. 



Commendation of the Departing Soul. 

* I commend thee, dearest Brother, to Almighty GOD, and 
commit thee to Him Whose creature thou art ; that when by 
thy death thou shalt have paid the debt of humanity, thou 
mayest return to the Author of thy being. Who first formed 
thee from the dust of the earth. On the going forth of thy 
Soul from the body, therefore, may the shining Company of the 
Angels meet thee : may the judicial Senate of the Apostles 
come forth to thee : may the triumphant Army of the white- 
robed Martyrs assist thee : may the radiant crowd of the 
glittering Confessors surround thee: may the chorus of jubi- 
lant Virgins receive thee : and mayest thou be embraced in 
a blessed rest in the bosom of the Patriarchs : may the Coun- 
tenance of Jesus Christ appear to thee mild and joyous, and 
may He assign to thee to be continually with Him among His 
immediate attendants ! Mayest thou never know that which 
quakes in darkness, which shrieks in flames, which excruci- 
ates in torments ! May foulest Satan and his satellites depart 
from thee ! And may he, at thy approach with thy attendant 
Angels, tremble and flee away into the boundless chaos of 
eternal night! Let GoD arise, let His enemies be scattered. 
Let those that hate Him flee before Him. Like as the smoke 
vanisheth, so shalt Thou drive them away ; and like as wax 
melteth at the fire, so let the ungodly perish at the Presence 
of God. But let the Righteous be glad and rejoice before 
God. Let all the legions of Hell therefore be confounded and 
put to shame. And let not the ministers of Satan dare to 
impede thy way. May CHRIST, Who was crucified for thee, 
deliver thee from all torments ! May CHRIST, Who vouch- 
safed to die for thee, deliver thee from eternal death ! May 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, appoint thy place within 
the ever-verdant Joys of His Paradise, and may He, the true 
Pastor, acknowledge thee among His sheep ! May He absolve 
thee from all thy sins, and place thee at His Right Hand amid 
the lot of His Elect! Mayest thou see thy Redeemer Face 
to face, and mayesf thou, ever waiting in His Presence, be- 
hold with blessed eyes the perfectly revealed Truth ! And 
thus numbered among the flock of the Beatified, mayest 
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thou enjoy the sweetness of Divine contemplation for ever! 
Amen/ 

I have quoted this Commendation of a Soul on account 
of its wonderful realization of the Unseen State. No one 
who considers it, could refuse his Prayers to aid the Soul in 
this its first encounter with the Spirits, whether of light or 
darkness, in its unclothed condition. It is for this cause that 
the 67th Canon so expressly orders the Minister or Curate to 
resort to the house of the sick person at the time of his de- 
parture. ' And when any is passing out of this life, a Bell 
shall be tolled, and the Minister shall not then slack to do his 
last duty.' The Bell is to give notice to all in the Parish to 
assist the dying Brother or Sister in his last agony, and in his 
passage to the next world. The following Prayers, from 
Eastern sources, are for those who have already reached the 
Land of Spirits. 

I. O Lord, Who raisest up the Dead, and givest resurrection 
to them in the grave, receive the Souls ofThy servants, whose 
commemoration we make to-day, and place them in the 
blessed mansions of Thy Father's House, with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Thy beloved, and with all Thy faithful and 
Saints who have fallen asleep in Thy hope. Lift them up, 
and set them at Thy Right Hand, and let Thy mercies be 
poured upon us all, so that we may praise Thee, and render 
thanks to the Holy TRINITY, now and for evermore. — Amen. 

II. O Lord, the God of Spirits and of all Flesh, remember 
all them whom we commemorate, departed this life in the 
orthodox Faith. Grant rest to their Bodies, Souls, and Spirits, 
delivering them from the endless damnation to come, and 
making them worthy of the gladness which is in the bosom of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, where Thou showest the Light of 
Thy Countenance, whence grief, sorrow, and sighing are far 
removed, not imputing to them any of their sins. Enter not 
into judgment with Thy servants, for in Thy sight shall no 
man living be justified ; nor is there any of mankind on earth 
free from the guilt of sin, or pure from defilement, save our 
only Lord Jesus Christ, Thine Only-Begotten Son, through 
Whom we hope to obtain, for them and ourselves, mercy and 
remission of sins, for His sake Who liveth and reigneth for 
ever. — Amen. 
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Cracts for tfft Sag: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS, 

No, 3, 
The Seven Sacraments. 

A Sacrament may be defined as a Rite that has two parts, 
an outward and an inward ; a visible and an invisible ; a ma- 
terial and a spiritual. These two parts are inseparably united 
and form one whole ; so that when either part is absent there 
is no Sacrament This is somewhat similar to man's own con- 
stitution, at once earthly and spiritual, body and soul; so 
that, when separated, as in death, neither part, exclusive of the 
other, can properly be called ' man ' ; for the separated soul 
IS not ' man,' nor is the lifeless corpse. At the same time we 
must bear in mind that Theologians are accustoned to apply 
the term Sacranuntum to the outward part, and to call the 
inward part the Res SacramentL And this distinction is ob- 
served in the Church Catechism, where, in reply to the 
Question, ' What meanest thou by this word " Sacrament } " ' 
the Answer made is, ' I mean an outward and visible Sign of an 
inward and Spiritual Grace given unto us ; ' where the Sacra- 
inentum is spoken of as the ' Sign ' of the Res SacramentL In 
the following pages we shall use the word ' Sacrament ' to 
include both parts : but when we intend to draw a distinction 
between the parts, we shall use the scholastic terms, Sacra- 
mentuniy and Res SacramentL There is a third, hardly to be 
.called dipart of the Sacrament, for it is the result of the Res 
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Sacramentty generally known as the Virtus Sacramenti. This, 
also, is defined in the Catechism. 

The Catholic Church, both East and West, acknowledges 
' Seven Sacraments ; ' but not all of equal importance. Thus 
two, Holy Baptism, and the Holy Eucharist, are defined as 
'generally, i,e, universally, necessary to Salvation;' necessary 
for all. While of the others, the like necessity is not predi- 
cated. Two of the five, Holy Matrimony and Holy Order, 
are, indeed, absolutely necessary for the continuance of the 
visible Church ; but they are not necessary for all members of 
the Church. The other three are Means of Grace, but are 
not absolutely necessary for salvation. Three of these Sacra- 
ments confer an indelible mark, or character ^ on the recipient, 
and are never to be repeated, viz,y Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Order. There are some, probably, who will object to the 
above statement, that Seven Sacraments are universally ac- 
knowledged. They will say, that our Branch of the Catholic 
Church acknowledges only two ; and that the language of 
the Catechism is decisive on this point. We must therefore 
briefly examine this assertion. The Answer in the Catechism, 
' Two only ' must be modified by the Question, and the subse- 
quent clause of the Answer ; which, taken together, amounts 
only to this, * That Christ ordained only two as generally 
{universally) necessary to Salvation.' Unless we admit this, 
we cannot reconcile it with the language of the XXVth Article, 
and the Homilies. What the Article says of the * five, com- 
monly called Sacraments' is, that 'they have not the like 
nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's Supper ;' 
that is, are not 'generally necessary to Salvation;' which is 
also the doctrine of the Oriental Branch of the Church Catholic. 

This matter is more fully explained in the Homily on ' Com- 
mon Prayer and Sacraments.' There it is said, ' As for the 
number of them, if they should be considered according to the 
exact signification of a Sacrament, namely, for the visible 
signs expressly commanded in the New Testament, where- 
unto is annexed the promise of free Forgiveness of our sins, 
and of our holiness and joining in Christ, there be but two; 
namely. Baptism and the Supper of the LORD. For although 
Absolution hath the promise of Forgiveness of sins ; yet by the 
express word of the New Testament it hath not this promise 
annexed and tied to the visible sigUy which is Imposition of 
hands. For this visible sign, I mean Laying on of hands, is 
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not expressly commanded in the New Testament to be used 
in Absolution, as the visible signs in Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are ; and therefore Absolution is no such Sacrament 
as Baptism and the Communion are' So also of Holy Order, 
though it have the visible sign of Laying on of hands, ' yet it 
lacks the promise of Remission of sin, as all other Sacraments 
besides do/ The plain meaning of which is that they are 
not ' generally necessary to salvation/ The writers of the 
Homilies, however, did not scruple to call these Sacraments, 
provided they were not placed on an equality with the two 
greater Rites. This will be seen more clearly by consulting 
the account given in Bishop Cosin's work {Conferences at 
York House concerning Mr, Mountague's Books ^ vol. ii. p. 55), 
where it was objected that Mountague said that ' the Church 
of England gave the name of Sacraments unto many more 
Rites and Ceremonies than Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord only/ Cosin admitted that Mountague had said so, 
and justified his assertion thus : * Here the Common Prayer 
Book is ready for the purpose : in the Article first upon the 
Book, where the Minister is enjoined " to use the Matins and 
Evensong there prescribed, together with the Administration 
of the Lord's Supper, and Celebration of each other of the 
Sacramentsl' and then in the Rubric, at the end of the Commu- 
nion, every parishioner (who is supposed to be baptized al- 
ready) " must communicate thrice in the year at least, and 
also receive the Sacraments^ ' This defence was allowed, and 
the answer admitted as sufficient. Mountague was afterwards 
made Bishop of Chichester. To this we may add the words 
of Bishop Beveridge, which express the same opinion. After 
saying that Baptism and the Holy Eucharist are properly Sa- 
craments of the New Testament, he adds, ' the other five are 
not to be accounted so ; not but that as the word Sacrament 
was anciently used for any sacred Sign or Ceremony, it may 
in some sense be applied to these also ; but, as it is here ex- 
pressed, these five have not the like nature of Sacraments with 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. They may call these Sa^ 
cramentSy if they please ^ but they are not such Sacraments, as 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper are.' 

It has been commonly asserted by Protestant writers, that 
Peter Lombard was the first who fixed the number of the 
Sacraments at Seven, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
Council of Trent. But this is a mistake ; otherwise neither 
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the Eastern Branch of the Church, nor the Heretical Com- 
munities of the East, would have accepted this number. They 
must have been held as Seven long before the Schism between 
East and West ; nay, before the Council of Chalcedon, for it was 
then that the Monophysites, including the Armenians, seceded 
from the Eastern Body. And since they all acknowledge 
Seven, that number must have been commonly understood as 
the number of the Sacraments previous to that Council. All 
that Peter Lombard did was to systematise the Sacraments, and 
give a rationale of them, which no previous writer had done. 

Before, however, we analyse each of the Seven Sacraments 
one by one, it will be useful to examine the rationale of the 
Sacramental System of the Catholic Church, in order to per- 
ceive the purpose of using material substances as forms for 
conveying Spiritual Gifts. 

It may seem strange, at first sight, that Almighty God 
should use material substances at all for this purpose. Why 
not impart Spiritual Gifts without any medium whatever.? 
Why use the elements of a fallen world, and, to some extent, 
a world lying under a curse, for this end } The most obvious 
reason, and one which at once presents itself to our apprehen- 
sion, is that of similia similibus curantur. We have a body 
formed from the dust of the earth, as well as an animating 
soul ; therefore a Sacrament is formed on the like principle, 
and is adapted to things with a material and an immaterial 
substance, body and soul. This is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. There is a reason that lies deeper than this. 
The earth shared in the curse of man's Fall. All creation, 
groaning and travailing in pain, is made subject to vanity ; 
but it is in the hope that it shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption, and transformed into the Kingdom of GoD. 
Earth, with all its creatures, animate and inanimate, shared in 
the curse of the Fall. ' The trail of the Serpent is over them 
all.' Man lost his dominion over the creatures of God's 
making, and an alien power succeeded in his place. Satan is 
the ' Prince of this World,' the ' Prince of the Powers of the 
air.' But what the first Adam lost the Second Adam is to 
recover ; what man forfeited, Man is to regain. Consequently 
animate and inanimate Nature is to share man's Redemption 
as it shared man's Fall. Hence the Rite of Sacrifice, the 
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consecration of matter living, and matter lifeless, to God. 
Temples, Altars, Sacrifices, mean more than mere shadows of 
the Atonement — they form a part of it. Whether natural in- 
stinct, or Divine appointment, instituted Sacrifice, matters little. 
It has Divine sanction. Altars, at least, are as old as that which 
is offered thereon. When the Angel's foot touched the 
ground, consecration followed. * Take thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place where thou standest is holy ground/ ' How 
dreadful is this place, this is none other than the House of 
God, and this is the gate of Heaven.' The Altar on which a 
victim was offered was no less holy than the victim itself. The 
grove that Abraham planted at his Altar, was the primitive 
Temple of GoD. The Altar was holy; it was a portion of 
the before cursed earth, snatched from the power of the 
Prince of the World, and redeemed for GoD : an earnest of 
the whole earth in future ages to be again blessed. The 
mount on which GoD descended in great majesty is the holy 
Mount, the Hill of GOD. And when, under Divine direction, 
the Grove gave way to the Tabernacle, and the simple Mound 
of earth to the brazen and the golden Altar of the Taber- 
nacle ; when vessels of gold, silver, brass, were dedicated to 
God ; when the wooden boards, the curtains of skins, of wool, 
of linen, formed the habitation of the Presence of GOD, a 
further step was made in the consecration of material things 
to His Divine Service. When the stone and cedar Temple 
of Solomon stood on the place where the earthen Altar of 
Abraham had before been raised, and the Glory of GOD filled 
that Temple, it became the House of GoD; and the very 
City in the midst of which it stood, became consequently the 
Holy City ; nay, the whole land trodden by the feet of the 
Incarnate GOD is known as the Holy Land. All became, 
in some sense. Sacraments, outward Signs of a Divine Pre- 
sence : and thus were made the first-fruits of the promised 
Redemption of the whole. 

Again, not only did the Presence of the Incarnate GoD 
consecrate this portion of the once cursed earth back again to 
the Creator and Sovereign Lord, but the Incarnate further 
by His Word or His Touch changed the nature, or augmented 
the power, of the creatures of His Hand. The turning of the 
water into wine was not merely an act of kindness to supply 
a temporary want ; it was such a ' Manifestation of His Glory,' 
that His Disciples ' believed on Him.' So, also, the multipli- 
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cation of the loaves in the wilderness was not only a refresh- 
ment to a fainting company ; it was an exercise of that Divine 
Power, which for a moment took off the primal curse, ' in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread/ So, too, all the 
Miracles of mercy which the SON of Man wrought on suffer- 
ing humankind brought back for a moment the creature 
who laboured under the curse, from its dominion. When 
Demons fled at His Word, when the very dead came forth 
from the grave, there was the earnest of the future deliver- 
ance from the dominion and thrall of Sin and of Satan. The 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound eighteen 
years, was loosed from her thraldom, by that same Word 
which is one day to loose the whole creation. Each of these 
Miracles was an integral part of the great Redemption. They 
were, in an inferior and typical sense. Sacraments of Redemp- 
tion. Shall not we, then, expect in Christ's New Kingdom to 
see the like "i Will not His Unction be employed by Him to 
redeem His creatures ; and will not His creatures be redeemed 
through a like means } Shall not His creatures of Bread, and 
Wine, and Oil, nay, the poor weak element of Water, join 
with His Person and His Spirit in redeeming man } Ac- 
cordingly, the Fathers often use the word ' Sacrament ' in this 
larger and more extended sense. The washing of the disciples* 
feet by our Lord is called a Sacrament by S. Ambrose. The 
Cross of Christ is called a Sacrament by S. Leo. Holy 
Scripture is called a Sacrament by S. Hilary. We have, 
also, an example of this in the heading of the loth Chapter of 
the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, in our English Bible : * The 
Sacraments of the Jews are types of ours, that is to say, the 
Red Sea, the Manna, and the Rock.' In like manner Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor speaks of the Rainbow that followed the Flood 
as a Sacrament. These are so called, partly because they 
were visible types of invisible realities, or of some promise of 
the future ; partly for the reason given above, as consecrations 
of natural things to supernatural purposes. Thus, again, in 
our Office for Holy Baptism, we find these words : ' By the 
Baptism of Thy Well-beloved SoN jESUS Christ in the 
river Jordan, didst sanctify Water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.' Afterwards, however, the word ' Sacrament ' 
became confined to a technical, or, rather, to a theological 
sense ; and is now used only to designate certain well-known 
Religious Rites. 
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Throughout the whole of His earthly Ministry, our Blessed 
Lord ever acted by means of earthly agents, and these 
agents, as Media^ were as varied as the persons or circum- 
stances differed from each other. The Evangelists seem to 
have made a selection of His Miracles, in order to exhibit 
the various means by which they were wrought In two 
instances, a mere word, spoken at a distance from the sufferers, 
instantly restored them to health. In another, the secret 
unperceived touch of the hem of His Garment, without His 
apparent consent, healed an incurable malady. While there 
are others that seemed to require a larger use of outward 
forms in order to effect His Divine purpose. Thus, when He 
opened the eyes of the man born blind, our LORD took of 
the dust of the earth, kneaded it into *clay' with His spittle, 
and then, laying the clay on the eyes of the blind, told him, 
* Go, wash in the Pool of Siloam.' Still more remarkable is the 
account given by S. Mark (vii. 32) of the healing of one who 
was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech. Here there 
is such a number and variety of intermediate actions, that we 
cannot but perceive that there must be a certain virtue in the 
actions and the things used, otherwise they would not have 
been so employed, nor the fact of their employment been 
recorded. For, in this case, there was not, what might appear 
in some other, an instruction to the multitude by certain 
outward signs, for ' He took him aside from the multitude.* 
The Miracle was wrought privately. If it be said that the 
man's faith was weak, and required to be strengthened by 
such means, we may reply: It is very likely, and therefore 
shows that such outward Signs in Religion, as Sacraments, are 
absolutely necessary for a certain class of minds in order to 
realise the Communion of GOD with Man ; and consequently 
they illustrate the necessity of outward and visible Signs for 
conveying spiritual Grace. Hence, according to the constitution 
of man, GOD has framed His Economy to suit that consitution ; 
and, therefore, that any wilful departure from such order, any 
attempt at communion with GOD, otherwise than through 
these outward Media, is not only contrary to His Economy, but 
must fail of its end. In this Miracle we shall see seven 
distinct actions: — i. Our Divine Lord took the deaf man 
aside from the multitude. 2. He put His fingers into his 
ears. 3. He spit. 4. He touched his tongue with the spittle. 
5. He looked up to Heaven. 6. He sighed. 7. He said, 
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' Ephphatha/ And it was not until all and each of these seven 
distinct actions were completed, that the Miracle was effected. 
It would be well for those persons who object to such 
Ceremonies as hindrances to devotion, or as superfluous, or as 
* contrary to the spirit of the Gospel,' or as ' carnal,' to study 
our Blessed Lord's actions in this Miracle, as well as in 
many others. The fact of His using so many Ceremonies, 
when, we should have thought, a single word was sufficient, is 
too important to be overlooked. And further, to speak with 
all reverence, the fact that, to all appearance, the healing of 
this man, in the Divine Providence, could not be effected 
without such Ceremonies, proves how necessary such and 
similar Ceremonies are, either absolutely, in the Gospel 
Economy, or relatively, for the various conditions of men. 
The same truth is manifest in the case of the Disciples of our 
Lord, who were endued with power from Him to 'cast out 
Devils,' yet in one notable instance were unable to effect this 
ejectment. On their asking the reason of their Divine Master, 
they were told, that there was a difference of kind among 
these Demons, and that they failed in this particular instance, 
because they had not used certain preparatory discipline : ' this 
kind [of Demon] goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.' 
If, then, there are certain kinds of Demons, more powerful 
than others, whose dislodgment also is more difficult; and 
if such dislodgment can be effected by such Spiritual means 
as prayer and fasting, together with the employment of 
Sacramental Ceremonies, may we not reasonably suppose that 
there are likewise some Sins, or conditions of sinfulness, 
which can be thus overcome by Christ's Ministers, if they 
use His Sacraments with prayer and fasting } And further, 
that a variety in the Sacraments is necessary to meet the 
varieties of Sin, and man's sinful condition } and that if for the 
purpose of simple conversion, preaching may be sufficient ; yet, 
for the higher and deeper purposes of recovery from falls 
into sin, or from the dominion of a besetting sin. Sacramental 
Rites with prayer and fasting are absolutely requisite? 
While, therefore, we see that a preparation of soul and body 
of the administrator, acquired by prayer and fasting, are need- 
ful in dealing with cases of great and deadly Sin ; so equally 
do we see, that, with all this preparation, Sacramental Rites 
are equally needful. And that, still further, the notion that all 
Spiritual Benefits may be obtained from one Sacrament only, 
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the Holy Eucharist, with Preaching and Prayer, it is far more 
evident that a larger number of Sacraments is required, on 
account of their variety, to meet all the various cases of Sin, 
as well as the still more various constitutions of men. 

There is a general tendency, at the present day, to try to 
reduce all things to unity; to make a simplicity of such a 
nature, that variety is next to impossible. But surely such is 
the direct contrary to the Economy of GOD, both in Nature 
and in Grace. Not only is there the greatest variety in man, 
as well as in animals, plants, minerals ; but there is also an 
almost endless variety in those diseases and afflictions to which 
fallen man is liable. Equally various are the remedies which 
God has provided in Nature. Parallel to this are the diseases 
of the Soul, or rather of the Spiritual Life. Will not then 
the remedies be also various .? There is a certain class of men 
who are ever talking of the ' simplicity of the Gospel ' ; and, to 
sustain their theory, they throw away all that they think 
cumbers this simplicity, or mars its unity. They have one great 
remedy for Sin, and one only ; and that is Preaching. Such 
men hardly admit the Holy Eucharist to Its proper function. 
Consequently they discard Absolution of the Penitent, and 
Unction of the Sick, as destructive to the simplicity of the 
Gospel. While the bodily acts, which our LORD commanded, 
and His Apostles practised — fasting and physical mortification 
— are set down as belonging to Antichrist rather than to 
Christ. 

Besides this, there is another principle in Holy Scripture 
very fully displayed in the Mosaic institutions, which must 
not be overlooked, that of sanctity being attributed to persons 
and things ex officio, that is, without their necessarily possess- 
ing those moral qualities which we now understand by the 
word ' holiness.' Thus, the Priesthood was ' holy,' not because 
the men who executed the Priest's Office were righteous men, 
but because they were separated and set apart for that Office, 
even though there were enrolled among its members such 
men as Hophni and Phineas. The like, too, is predicated of 
the whole nation of Israel. Certain heathen customs are for- 
bidden to the people, because they were * holy unto the Lord,' 
i,e. ceremonially pure, for certainly they were not morally so. 
In this manner we see how holiness or sanctity is affirmed 
simply from Divine appointment, or from mere human dedi- 
cation. Hence arose that apparently incongruous fact, that 
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the same word in Greek is used to designate a thing conse- 
crated to God, and a thing accursed — * Anathema.' Achan 
took of the ' accursed thing/ a thing dedicated to GOD. So, 
too, the produce of the sale made by Ananias and Sapphira 
was dedicated to GoD — it became an Anathema^ consecrated 
to His Church ; but it became, like the gold of Jericho to 
Achan, a ' curse ' to them when they appropriated a part to 
their own use. There was no intrinsic difference between the 
gold of Jericho and that of any other place. The money paid 
to Ananias for the sale of his land was probably the current 
coin stamped with the image of the heathen Emperor ; but it 
acquired a sanctity by being made an Anathema, and conse- 
quently God avenged the violation of that sanctity by visiting 
the violators with death. It is hardly necessary to follow up 
the analogy in the case of those who receive the Holy 
Eucharist unworthily, that they eat and drink judgment to 
themselves by so doing. The like may be said of any of the 
Sacraments. Their outward form or part is sacred, acquires a 
sanctity of its own, independent of the administrator or of the 
receiver, and consequently has a power of its own for good or 
for evil. The further connection with the inward and spiritual 
part of the Sacrament will be examined later on in this 
treatise. We are only now concerned to show the fact 
that Almighty GoD, from the moment of the Fall of man, or 
rather from the time that He cursed the ' ground for man's 
sake,' has redeemed some part of the animate and inanimate 
creation to Himself, and has given it a relative sanctity, or has 
conferred that sanctity on things dedicated to Him by man. 

This fact is still more evident when we consider the ra- 
tionale of animal Sacrifices. These were offered for atone- 
ments for Sin; and they actually had the power, through 
Divine appointment, of removing a present penalty, or avert- 
ing a threatened judgment. The mysterious efficacy of Blood 
to make atonement, the stringent laws about covering with 
dust the blood of beasts slain for food, and the still more 
stringent laws against eating the blood, all point to the same 
truth, that GOD has appointed certain things, even in the 
fallen world, as Anathemata. ' Almost all things are by the 
Law purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood is no 
remission.' It is not enough to say that Sacrifices were 
merely types of the One Great Sacrifice, and the blood on the 
Altars foreshadowed the Blood of the Cross. It did far more. 
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It 'sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh/ as the same 
authority tells us. And this is the more striking when we 
bear in mind that no Grace accompanied these Rites and 
Ordinances. They emphatically were not Means of Grace ; 
they were not channels and media through which the Spirit 
of God was communicated to man. * The Spirit/ we read, 
' was not yet given, for jESUS was not yet glorified/ Conse- 
quently, they ' could not make him that did the service per- 
fect/ as pertaining to the conscience. That was reserved for 
the higher and more spiritual Economy of the Gospel. When 
God sanctified the flesh by becoming Incarnate, then the 
Spirit of Christ bestowed on matter a higher sanctification 
than had existed before. He breathed on the dry bones, and 
they lived. He touched them, and they became instinct 
with life. He blessed them, and they became Means of Grace. 

What we see, then, is this, that it is of God's ordaining 
that earthly things were chosen, and set apart, and consecrated. 
He put His Name upon them, and they were separated from 
the rest of the fallen creatures, and became more especially 
His. In the Mosaic Economy, they availed for the end and 
purpose of that Economy, they made atonement for man's 
life, they averted earthly punishments, they secured temporal 
blessings. Above all, they so * sanctified to the purifying of 
the flesh ' that that ' flesh,' the Jewish people, was made fit to 
be the family in which GoD should Himself become Incar- 
nate. May we not, then, reasonably expect, that when this 
mighty end was accomplished, those earthly creatures would 
be endowed with spiritual powers } May we not expect that 
God, in thus sanctifying His creature Man, by taking Man's 
nature upon Him, would carry out further the same economy, 
and sanctify also those earthly creatures, by uniting to them 
His Spirit, and make them Means of Grace, channels for 
communicating His Spiritual Gifts } Our LORD came ' not 
to destroy the Law.' He came ' to fulfil ' it, to raise it, and its 
parts, into a higher office, with higher blessings, in His New 
Economy. 

We may here briefly notice, what will be more largely 
treated of afterwards, that neither in the Economy of Moses 
nor in that of CHRIST, are there any intimations that God 
deals with man in his own individual capacity, without refer- 
ence to his belonging to the visible Community of His 
appointing ; or that, as a member of such Community, does 
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He deal with him independent of outward and visible forms 
and signs. In other words, Man has no inherent right to 
God's Gifts and Graces, except through such Media as GoD 
has Himself ordained. This truth was clearly seen by Naaman 
the Syrian, when he proposed to take ' two mules' burden ' of 
the ' earth ' of the Holy Land — doubtless for the purpose of 
making thereof an Altar to the Lord — for he declared that, 
from thenceforth he would ' offer neither Burnt Offering nor 
Sacrifice unto other Gods, but [only] to the Lord.' 

Still more plainly is this seen in the Person of our Lord 
Himself. Surely, if anyone was by nature independent of 
earthly forms, it was our Lord. No outward form could 
confer sanctity on H^im. He could derive no additional per- 
fection from those Ordinances and Rites which were intended 
for fallen man. No Water could be needed to wash away sins 
from Him Who had no sin. No * Circumcision of the flesh' 
was needed for Him Who wanted not the ' Circumcision of the 
heart/ No Redemption was needed for Him Who came to be 
the Redemption of the World. Yet, He underwent all these ; 
He was circumcised on the eighth day ; He was redeemed by 
His Mother; He was baptized in the river Jordan. Each and 
all He underwent, in order to ' fulfil all righteousness ; * 
not only 'leaving us an example to follow His steps,' but 
showing forth, in His Own Person, the absolute necessity in 
the New Economy, which He instituted, of such outward 
Forms and Sacraments. And when, in His Baptism, the 
Holy Ghost descended in Bodily Shape like a Dove, it was 
not only manifest that the Gifts of the Spirit accompanied 
these Forms, but that the very Bodily Shape, which was then 
visible, leaves us no doubt as to the reality of the Gift be- 
stowed. His Anointing by the Holy Ghost was not for His 
own sake, so much as in His capacity as Head of the Body, 
the Church; as the Origin and Originator of that New 
Economy, which was to restore man to his primal position as 
a child of GOD. And so, when He had finished His earthly 
work of Redemption, and had ascended up to His Father in 
that Human Flesh, which He had consecrated by the union with 
the Godhead, then He sent down on His Body, the Church, 
which was yet on earth, the same SPIRIT which had lighted 
on Him at His Baptism ; and the twelve Apostles, according 
to His promise, were baptized ' with the HoLY Ghost and 
with Fire,' on the Day of Pentecost, Thus was His Spiritual 
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Body, the Visible Church, anointed and endued with that same 
Spirit Which, at His Baptism, had lighted upon Him, in 
order that there should continue in it that Power and Grace 
which the FATHER had bestowed on the Son, according to 
His declaration, ' As My FATHER hath sent Me, even so send 
I you ;* that the Divine Economy begun in the Person of the 
Redeemer should continue in the Body of the redeemed ; 
that the members should partake of the privileges purchased 
by the Head ; that the life that was in Him might abide in 
them, ' the Glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them, 
that they may be One as We are One :' so that it can be said, 
* Of His fulness have all we received, and Grace for Grace/ 
To suppose that Christ did not leave such Grace and Power 
in His Church is to confess that the Means of Salvation are 
yet wanting. 

This brings out that point which especially concerns the 
question before us — the relation between Christ's work on 
earth and that of His Church, the Grace which was bestowed 
on Christ, when on earth, to fulfil His work, and the Grace 
which He bestowed on His Church to fulfil her work. In one 
sense, our Blessed Lord accomplished and completed a work 
which can never be made either more perfect or more com- 
plete, nor can it be iterated — that individual and personal 
work in His Sufierings, His Death, and His Resurrection. 
But this same work has, in a certain sense, to be accomplished, 
and carried out, and completed in His Church, and in the 
persons of the faithful. * I fill up,' says S. Paul, 'that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His Body's 
sake, which is the Church.' As long as children are born in 
sin, so long must there be Means whereby they may be born 
again of the Spirit. As long as men, even the Regenerate, 
sin wilfully, so long must there be Means of conveying pardon. 
As long as Grace is needed to support spiritual life, so long 
must there be Means for bestowing it. This is a work going 
on and never completed — ever beginning and never ending, 
until the Day of Judgment. Consequently, there must be in 
the Divine Economy of the Gospel some Means whereby all 
these things may be done. That which gives Power may be 
in Heaven ; but that which exercises the Power must be on 
earth. The life-giving and life-restoring rain may come from 
the clouds above, but there must be cisterns and wells on 
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earth where the thirsty may draw for the support of life. An 
Economy without such a provision would fail in its most 
essential point, for it would supply no refreshment to fainting 
strength, and no renewal to decaying life. Equally, too, 
would any system of mere human invention or contrivance 
fail. No mere human ordinances, no inventions of man, 
could supply this. It would be like that of which GOD com- 
plained through the mouth of His Prophet : ' My People have 
committed two evils ; they have forsaken Me, the Fountain 
of living Waters, and have hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold ho water.* 

We may, then, lay this down as an event to be expected, as 
a truth to be drawn by the force of mere reasoning, without 
turning to Revelation for Confirmation, that all that Christ 
wrought for the Salvation of mankind, all the Grace, from 
which comes Life, Redemption, Pardon, and Renewal, must be 
found in His Body which is on earth. There must be, then, 
the Fulness of CHRIST, and the Means of communicating it 
to the redeemed. For, to believe the contrary, we must sup- 
pose that Christ's work wks left imperfect ; that He departed 
from the earth without fulfilling the purpose of His coming ; 
that He ordained and instituted an Economy without the 
means of carrying out the purposes of its institution. If man 
cannot obtain Spiritual Life, strengthening Grace, Recovery 
from falls from Grace, Pardon for sin, and Food for the support 
of life, then our LORD left His Church, not only imperfect in 
her constitution, but inadequate to the purpose of her institu- 
tion. Our Lord's own words, however, will show us that He 
did not leave her thus ; but, on the contrary, that He left the 
fullest provision for the whole Spiritual Life — for beginning, 
continuance, support, and perfection. 

First, then, for commencement of our Spiritual Life, ' Except 
a man be born of Water and of the SPIRIT, he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven ; ' of which, of course, the converse is 
true, that the only entry into the Kingdom of Heaven is by 
the New Birth of Water and of the Spirit. Accordingly He 
gave this last command, ' Go ye, make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them.' Equally plain is His Commission to His 
Apostles with regard to the recovery of the fallen, ' Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; whosesoeyer 
sins ye retain, they are retained.' And as if to make this 
Commission more unquestionable, our Divine Lord prefaces 
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it with these most remarkable words, ' As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you/ We know also, from His own 
words, that this Power \>f Forgiveness was one of those new 
things^ belonging exclusively to the New Economy — unknown 
to the elder — which He made a special attribute of His 
Manhood; a Power which He exercised on Earth, in His 
Own Person, as the Son of Man, 'That ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath Power on earth to forgive 
sins/ It was this Power, thus purchased by Him for man, 
which He conveyed to His Church, * As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you. . . . ' Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted/ In like 
manner, with respect to the spiritual support of the Spiritual 
Life : ' This is My Body, this is My Blood ; ' * Whoso eateth 
My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath Everlasting Life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day ; ' Therefore, ' Do this 
in Remembrance of Me.' 

We must pause here for awhile to refute two objections 
that are made to this conclusion from Holy Scripture. The 
first is, that this was a special Power given to the Apostles, 
and to them only ; and secondly, that it was connected with, 
or rather formed a part of, the supernatural Gifts with which 
they were endowed, but which now have ceased. The same 
answer will serve for both these objections. If these Powers 
were needed for the Church in the Apostles' times, they are 
as much needed now, whether held by men endowed with 
ordinary or extraordinary powers. That they were not abso- 
lutely connected with Supernatural powers we may plainly 
see, for they were to remove moral guilt, and restore moral 
decay ; whereas, as far as we have any evidence to show, the 
Supernatural had no connection at all with the moral Judas 
Iscariot, though a * Devil/ had Powers conferred upon him 
equally with the other Disciples, to cast out Devils. S. Paul 
sharply reproves the Corinthian Christians, who possessed 
these Supernatural Gifts, for their want of moral principle in the 
use of their powers. 

There are some among the Puritan Divines of the present 
day, and indeed we may say,- since the time of the Refor- 
mation, who maintain that this Power is exercised in the 
' Preaching of the Gospel ' — whatever that may mean. This, 
however, hardly requires an answer ; for it acknowledges that 
the Power of Regeneration, Renewal, and Pardon for Sin, 
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exists, and is exercised in the Church ; the difference being as 
to the mode of using it. If the above privileges are obtained 
from Priests through the Preaching of the Gospel, then it only- 
changes the Gifts from one class of Ordinances to another, 
from Sacraments to Preaching : and we may well ask — Why- 
were Sacraments ordained, if they do not convey the Gift 
which belongs to them? If no inward and Spiritual Grace 
belongs to them — What is their use ? What better, then, is 
the Economy of Christ's Church than that of the Mosaic 
Law ? They become mere ' beggarly elements,' which ' perish 
with the using/ If, however, it is said that these Spiritual 
Gifts are not thus tied to the Sacraments, but are reserved by 
Christ, and imparted to whom He will, irrespective of the 
Church's ministrations, then — Of what use is the Church? 
Why has CHRIST appointed an Economy without any Spiritual 
Grace ? Why has He ordained a number of outward Signs, 
if no Grace attends them ? Is not such contrary to the whole 
scope of the Gospel ? If, again, these Gifts, of Regeneration, 
Renewal, and Pardon for Sin, are exercised and bestowed 
through the Preaching of self-instituted Preachers, or of those 
who receive their appointment or commission, not from Christ 
through His Body, the Church, but from any Sect or Com- 
munity formed and instituted by the mere will and consent 
of a few like-minded individuals, then it makes these Spiritual 
and Supernatural Gifts dependent on the will of man, and not 
on the appointment and delegation of CHRIST. 

This last view of the case requires to be plainly stated, for 
the more plainly it is stated, the more completely it refutes 
itself A certain number of men meet together — six, or six 
thousand — it matters not which. This company forms itself 
into an organised Religious Community, with or without 
recognised * Ministers.' If it have Ministers, they are chosen 
and delegated by the Community, and have no higher ap- 
pointment than that which the Community has, viz, the 
consent of all. These Ministers preach and administer what 
they call ' Sacraments.' They expect, and they teach, that 
the above-named Spiritual Gifts — such as Regeneration, Re- 
newal, and Pardon for Sin, wiil follow on their ministrations ; 
that is to say, that the Gifts of GoD depend on, and work 
with, human Ministrations ; in other words, that these human 
Ministrations have the power of calling down on the recipients 
^Divine Grace. This, it will be seen, is only another way of 
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stating the Sacramental theory of Grace accompanying out- 
ward signs and acts. The difference between the Catholic 
Doctrine of the Holy Sacraments and the Puritan idea of 
them is chiefly this, that the Church teaches that there must 
be a Divine appointment, not only of the outward part, but 
also of the Office of the administrator — that the person who 
ministers the Sacrament must have a Divine appointment 
to his Office, as well as of the Sacrament which he ministers. 
Whereas, in the Protestant theory, a mere human appoint- 
ment, both of Office and Act, has the power of calling down 
on the recipient Divine Grace. In other words, that the 
Divine Gifts, those that redeem fallen man, are at the com- 
mand of any one who chooses to claim them, instead of being 
in the hands of those whom GOD has called and endowed for 
that express purpose. In this manner, mere human appoint- 
ment is set above that which is Divine. GoD is made to de- 
pend on man, not man on GOD. And it must not be forgotten 
that those who most strenuously uphold this human system 
are generally those who are loudest in their condemnation of, 
and opposition to, the Church's * Sacramental System,' on the 
ground that it too much exalts man. Such persons never reason 
out their premises to their legitimate conclusion. Let us state 
the case as concerns the appointment of the Apostolic Ministry. 
Our Lord said, ' As My Father hath sent Me, so send I 
you. Receive ye the HoLY GHOST; whosesoever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted.' Here is the appointment of an Order 
of men to convey to the rest of mankind the benefits of the 
Redemption wrought by CHRIST. To men of this Order, and 
to them alone, is the Commission given. Their acts, and theirs 
alone, have the Divine sanction ; and consequently, we should 
suppose, with them alone will.GOD be pleased to work. On the 
other supposition, every one, every fallen man, can claim, not 
only for himself, but also the power of imparting to others, all 
the Divine Gifts and Graces. Every self-appointed man, or 
one delegated by the mere will of his fellow-men, can claim 
the use and privileges of the Divine teaching of Grace. Yet, 
those who maintain the latter are the loudest in condemning the 
former, as usurping the prerogatives belonging to CHRIST only. 

We are now in a position to consider the component parts 
of the * Sacramental System ' of the Catholic Church sepa- 
rately. In doing so, we shall, for the sake of convenience, as well 
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as of clearness, divide the ' Seven Sacraments * into two groups. 
In one we shall place those Sacraments that are necessary for 
the continuance of the Church, both as a spiritual Body, and 
as a visible Body. In the other, we shall consider those which 
are ordained for the sanctification of the individual members 
of the Body. The first division will include Holy Order 
and Matrimony; the second, the other Five Sacraments — 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Unction of the Sick, 
and the Blessed Eucharist. 



I. The Sacrament of Holy Matrimony. 

When we speak of Holy Matrimony as a Sacrament for 
the continuance of the visible Church, we speak of it only 
with reference to the Church, without in any way alluding to 
Marriage and the procreation of children in societies, or among 
persons, external to the Church. We shall confine our ob- 
servations entirely to the state of things within the Church. 
Any form which includes the consent of the two contracting 
parties, whether heathen or Christian, and is consequently 
consummated, is no doubt a Marriage ; but it is not the Sa- 
crament of Holy Matrimony. In Scotland, common repute 
with consummation, or declaration on the part of the man long 
after consummation, and even after the death of the woman, 
constitutes a legal Marriage, and legitimises the children. But 
this, again, is not the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony. In 
England, by certain late enactments, the law of the land 
fully recognises this distinction between legal Marriage and 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Persons who have been ' united ' 
before the Registrar, can come to the Priest for the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. So it is," under different regulations, in other 
Catholic countries, or rather, it should be said, in other Branches 
of the Catholic Church, France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
To make Marriage a Sacrament, there must be, besides the 
consent of the contracting parties, the Sacerdotal Benediction. 

To understand this clearly, we must go back to the first 
institution of Marriage. It was ' instituted of God in the time 
of man*s innocency,' and is, we may say, the only thing that 
remains to us of the unfallen Paradisiac life. And it is for 
this, as well as other reasons, that our Blessed LORD, the 
Second Adam, chose Marriage especially to * signify unto us 
the mystical Union that is betwixt Christ and His Church.' 
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In this first Marriage, celebrated in the Garden planted by 
the Hand of GOD, containing in it the Tree of Life, GoD 
Himself was the Priest Who, uniting the first Man and the first 
Woman together, bestowed on them that Blessing, ' Be fruitful 
and multiply,* which is the end and purpose of the Sacrament. 
It will be convenient for making the subject clearer, to 
examine more in detail the circumstances which attended 
this first Marriage, especially as the popular belief on the sub- 
ject is somewhat erroneous. From the fact that the history 
of the creation of the Woman from the side of the Man is 
given in the second chapter of Genesis, which also contains 
the history of the planting of Eden and the placing of Man 
there, it is generally concluded that the dissociation of 
Woman from the Man took place after he had been placed in 
Eden; whereas it is evident, from the account in the first 
chapter of Genesis, that her creation was accomplished on the 
same day as that of Adam, viz, on Friday, the sixth day, 
*male and female created He them/ The reason of the 
Woman*s formation being recorded in another place is, be- 
cause it is a part of the account of the re-union of the pair 
in Eden. The separation of Man into two beings. belongs to 
his creation ; the re-union, to their being entrusted with the 
care of that favoured spot, selected out of the whole earth, to 
which were annexed new privileges and new duties. A Reli- 
gion was now ordained with the Sacramental Ordinance of 
the Tree of Life, Consequently, a new and Sacramental 
Union was also ordained, that of Marriage. GOD did not 
dissociate His creature in Eden ; He reunited the sepa- 
rated beings by a new and Sacramental bond, consistent with 
their new position, as under the bonds of a Religion. The 
Union now between Man and Woman was to be totally 
different from that of other animals. It was to be an indis- 
soluble one, a union differing from the mere animal one of 
natural instinct ; in a word, a Sacramental Union. GOD Him- 
self it was Who ordained that Union and, in this, the first 
instance. Himself tied the bonds. And if we adopt the doc- 
trine commonly taught by the Fathers, that it was the Divine 
and Eternal WORD Who acted throughout, as the Agent of the 
Father in the whole transaction, we shall be enabled to say 
that He Who afterwards became Incarnate, and the Great 
High Priest of His Spiritual Body the Church, was the 
Priest Who united these two, and made them one, and gave the 
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Sacerdotal Benediction. Still more evident will this be, if we 
argue back from the Antitype to the type ; for it was on the 
sixth day, the day of the Crucifixion, that the Church, 
according to the beautiful illustration of S. Augustine, was 
taken from the rent and bleeding Side of the Second Adam, 
sleeping the sleep of death on the Cross, only to be re-united 
to Him after His Resurrection by a new and spiritual Union, 
whereby He is the Bridegroom, and she the Bride ; a doctrine 
fully and frequently insisted upon in our Marriage Rite, and one 
which, turned into the language of prayer and benediction, 
runs through the whole of that Sacramental Office. 

If we go still further, and adopt the opinions of some of the 
ancient Fathers, that the Incarnation was a ' Mystery, which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid in GoD, Who 
created all things by jESUS Christ, to the intent that now 
unto the Principalities and Powers in Heavenly places might 
be known by the Church the manifold Wisdom of GOD, 
according to His eternal Purpose, which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord ;* and not as, so to speak, an after 
thought, to repair the fault in the Fall, we shall understand 
the matter more clearly. We shall -then see that GOD in- 
tended, even had there been no Fall, to unite Himself to Man 
by an Incarnation; to make mankind. His Bride; His Church, 
' bone of His Bone, and flesh of His Flesh.* Such a view of 
the case will bring us to a complete and accurate idea of the 
Sacramental character of this Ordinance, and justify the lan- 
guage of our Office, which says, that it is not to be ' enter- 
prised, or taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, 
[merely] to satisfy men's carnal lusts and appetites, like brute 
beasts that have no understanding ; but reverently, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of GoD.' 

We see, then, that this Sacrament was intended to be the 
fountain and perpetual spring from whence should come the 
whole being of the visible Church. Those who are to form 
that Body, who are intended and purposed to become Mem- 
bers of Christ, Children of God, and finally. Inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,have their beginning from this Sacrament. 
This thought will go far to explain those words of S. Paul, 
in the case of mixed Marriages, i.e. of a Christian husband or 
wife with a heathen — a case sometimes inevitable, but only 
justifiable where the Gospel is preached in a heathen country, 
or to adults : ' The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
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"Wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by her husband ; 
else were your children unclean, but now are they holy/ There 
is also a curious law (Deuteronomy xxi. 14), that if an Israelite 
took captive a beautiful heathen woman, he might marry 
her, provided that first he caused her head to be shaved, her 
nails to be pared, and her garments to be put off; as if these 
ceremonies represented the renunciation of her heathenism, in 
some way similar to circumcision among men : the children of 
such a union became Israelites, ' of the seed of Abraham/ 

By this line of reasoning we see that the Sacrament of 
Holy Matrimony is the Sacrament which is intended for the 
procreation of children, to * be brought up in the fear and 
nurture of the LORD, and to the praise of His holy Name : ' 
in other words, for the continuance of the visible Church. 
We find, accordingly, in the very earliest ages of the Church, 
that the Priest's Blessing was considered indispensable. ' The 
Christians of old/ says Comber, ' thought it did exceedingly 
tend to the solemn making, and strict keeping this holy Bond 
of Marriage, to have it sealed by an Ecclesiastic ; and, there- 
fore, S. Ignatius, A.D. 120, saith, "It is fit that the Bride- 
groom and the Bride be joined by the Bishop's concurrence, 
that the Marriage may be according to the LORD, and not 
according to lust." ' In harmony with this teaching, the 
Sacrament of Marriage was wont to be celebrated publicly in 
the face of the Congregation. We find notices of this as 
early as the time of* Tertullian, who writes, 'Among us 
clandestine Marriages, that is, such as are not first professed 
before the Church, are liable to be condemned as adultery and 
fornication.* From whence arose the customs of the publica- 
tion of Banns, and that of espousals taking place in the 
Church. Marriages contracted in secret being naturally sup- 
posed to be thus done, because they were undertaken ' other- 
wise than God's Word doth allow ; ' consequently those who 
mdrry in secret * are not joined together by GoD ; neither is 
their Matrimony lawful.' 

Besides this absence of publicity, there are other causes 
which make void a Marriage, i. Having a wife or husband 
still living. 2. Wedlock contracted within the prohibited de- 
grees. 3. When either party is under age, without consent 
of parents or guardians. 4. Mental imbecility. 5. Bodily 
imperfection. 6. Unchastity of the woman before wedlock. 
7. Either party being under a Vow of perpetual chastity. 
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Want of publicity is not now esteemed a bar to lawful 
Marriage. Marriage is Marriage, though those who many 
clandestinely, and the Priest who celebrates the Rite, are 
punishable by law. By the Civil Law, the marriageable age 
is fourteen for a man, and twelve for a woman. 

The degrees of consanguinity and affinity are enumerated 
in the XCIX. Canon of 1603, ^^^ ^^^ generally appended to 
the Prayer Book. No distinction is made between them ; the 
wife's relations are considered to have the same relationship 
to the husband as his own, and the husband's to the wife ; for 
by Marriage, husband and wife are ' one flesh.* The Canon 
Law, however, carries out this principle still further. It pro- 
hibits Marriage with persons who have contracted an alliance 
either carnal or spiritual, even though no actual Marriage has 
taken place. Carnal knowledge of anyone prevents a Mar- 
riage with a relation of the person with whom such knowledge 
has taken place, if within the degrees. Thus Henry VIIL 
pleaded this law to obtain a declaration of nullity of his 
Marriage with Anne Boleyn, he having had such knowledge 
of her sister Mary Boleyn : and this plea was allowed by the 
Canonists. Spiritual affinity is that contracted between the 
parents of a child, and those who stand sponsors for the child : 
Marriage between parents, and their relations, with sponsors 
for their children being forbidden. 

Holy Matrimony being regarded as a Sacrament ordained 
for the purpose of bringing into the world persons who are to 
become children of GOD through being new born of Holy 
Church, the latter has thought fit to appoint that this Sacra- 
ment be celebrated only at such times, as well as in such a 
manner, as befits this end and purpose. Accordingly, the 
Council of Laodicea, A.D. 365, mentions certain days as unfit 
for the celebration of that Sacrament ; and our own English 
Councils, from the earliest times, prohibit Marriage at the 
following seasons — from the commencement of Advent to the 
octave of the Epiphany ; from Septuagesima to the fifteenth 
day after Easter; and from Ascension to Trinity Sunday. 

Matrimony, properly solemnised, and subsequently consum- 
mated, is indissoluble; i.e, man and wife cannot be so dis- 
joined as that either party can contract a new Marriage. 
'Those whom GOD hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder,' is the language of our LORD Himself, and these 
solemn words are pronounced by the Priest in celebrating the 
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Sacrament. The mutual vow, made by both man and wife 
individually, is * till death us do part/ For man, or for any 
human law, to declare the Marriage bond dissolved, or to 
license either party to contract a new alliance, is to assume 
a power little short, if at all short, of blasphemy; for it 
asserts a power superior to that of GOD, or rather, a power to 
set aside God's Ordinance. It is true that this formed one 
of the claims of the Bishop of Rome in the Middle Ages — 
and the claim is still asserted — to have power to dissolve 
Marriage, but with one important qualification. In all cases 
in which this power was exercised, one or more of the seven 
above-mentioned hindrances was pleaded, falsely or truly, 
which per se rendered Matrimony, ad initio^ null and void. 
And it was on this plea that Marriages were dissolved. Our 
own Office contains the saving clause, * For be ye well assured, 
that so many as are coupled together otherwise than God's 
Word doth allow, are not joined together by GoD, neither is 
their Matrimony lawful :' — a clause which declares the same 
principle as that acted on by Rome. 

But since the British Parliament has assumed this power of 
dispensing with God's Laws, and has claimed, and does exer- 
cise, the right of reversing God's sentence, we must enter a 
little more fully into the case. The ground taken to justify 
this is that of our Lord's words, * Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery;' the argument being this, that 'fornica- 
tion' here means 'adultery;' and consequently that 'adul- 
tery ' breaks or destroys the essence of the Sacrament. But 
a little consideration will show, that this last supposition is 
impossible, and that Christ's words do not assert anything 
of the. kind. 

According to our Blessed Lord's teaching, and that of 
the Apostle S. Paul, there are three factors of Marriage, GOD, 
the Husband, and the Wife. To dissolve this bond, all three 
factors must concur. Human bonds can only be cancelled by 
the mutual agreement of those who entered into contract. 
Supposing two parties draw up a bond concerning pro- 
perty, and that bond is sanctioned and endorsed by the 
Court of Chancery, it cannot be dissolved without the consent 
of that Court. So Marriage cannot be dissolved without the 
consent of GOD, Who sanctioned the Union. In the Mosaic 
Law, divorce de vinculo matrimonii was allowed by God Him- 
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self; but our LoRD teaches us that such was only a temporary 
permission ; * for the hardness of your hearts/ for, ' from the 
beginning it was not so/ Consequently, He abrogates this 
temporary permission, and restores the original Law : * He 
Which made them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said .... they twain shall be one flesh : wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. WAat therefore 
God hath joined together^ let not man put asunder^ Until 
God Himself, then, consents to dissolve the Union which He 
has made — which He does by the death of either — the Mar- 
riage bond is indissoluble. To prove that adultery on either 
side can break this bond, we must suppose that a corporal 
sin can destroy a spiritual bond ; or that there is no spiritual 
bond to be destroyed, the connection being wholly carnal. 
The idea on which this theory rests is, that the very essence 
of the Sacrament of Marriage is intercourse ; and hence, that 
Almighty GOD gives His sanction, not to a spiritual union, but 
to a mere physical connection ; to one which may be broken 
at any moment, at the pleasure of either party, who is imme- 
diately left free to form a new connection on precisely the 
like conditions. In what respect this differs from that of 
' brute beasts, which have no understanding,' it is not easy to 
see. One thing is certain, that there can be no longer any 
such thing as ' the Holy Estate of Matrimony/ nor can man 
and wife be in any real sense ' one flesh/ And our Lord 
must certainly have contradicted Himself when He said, 
' What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,' 
if He also taught that man, or woman, could break this bond 
by their own individual act and deed. 

What Christ really meant, rests on the signification of 
the word He used; 'fornication/ not 'adultery;' porneiUy not 
moecheia. These words have a definite meaning, and are used 
both in the LXX. and in the New Testament with a definite 
signification, and are in no single case confused ; porneia is em- 
ployed in the case of unmarried persons, moecheia in that of the 
married. When our LORD said, ' except it be for fornication/ 
He did not mean, ' except it be for adultery :' but He meant 
that unchastity in the case of the woman, unlawful intercourse 
with another man, previous to Marriage, vitiated the Marriage, 
and rendered it null and void. So that if the husband found 
his wife not a virgin, then he might ' put her away.' This is 
nothing else than re-establishing the moral position of the 
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Levitical Law with respect to Marriage, where this case is espe- 
cially provided for (see Deuteronomy xxii. 20). The Catholic 
Church, accordingly, has ever held that the moral ordinances 
in the Mosaic Code are confirmed, and are in force, under the 
Christian Dispensation. Hence the seven cases which render 
Marriage void, including the Tables of degrees of affinity and 
consanguinity, within which it is unlawful to contract Matri- 
mony, are still binding. 

Divorce de vinculo matrimonii is therefore considered as 
absolutely forbidden by our Lord, and consequently the 
Church has never sanctioned it. There are two reasons for 
this : Firstly, because the bond of Matrimony is ' until death 
us do part *; Secondly, because the Church has allowed a locus 
penitenticBy an opportunity for forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Thus S. Paul: * And unto the married I command, yet not I, 
but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her husband : but 
and if she depart, let her remain unmarried^ or be reconciled to 
her htisband' Equally so the converse : ' Let not the husband 
put away his wife.' The truth of this will plainly appear, 
when we remember that he is giving directions in the diffi- 
cult rule of Christian and Heathen Marriage : where, surely, 
the exceptions to the Law would be extended to their utmost 
limit. In the event of either husband or wife being admitted 
into the Church, while the other remained a heathen, we 
should certainly expect to find the laws of Matrimony relaxed, 
if they possibly could be. But S. Paul gives no sanction for 
a dissolution of Marriage, even in such a contingency as this. 
The door of repentance is never closed ; the opportunity of re- 
conciliation is never forfeited. Temporary separation, divorce 
a thoro et mensa is the utmost that is permitted. Accordingly 
our Branch of the Catholic Church has made a most stringent 
law to prohibit re-marriage; and pronounces such to be 
nothing short of bigamy, and consequently penal. Thus in 
Canons CVII. and CVHI. (1603) it is laid down: 'In all 
Sentences pronounced only for divorce and separation, a thoro 
et mensa, there shall be a caution and restraint injserted in the 
act of the said Sentence, That the parties so separated shall 
live chastely and continently ; neither shall they, during each 
other's life, contract Matrimony with any other person ; and 
for the better observation of this last clause, the said Sentence 
of divorce shall not be pronounced until the party or parties 
requiring the same have given good and sufficient caution and 
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security into the Court, that they will not any way break or 
transgress the said restraint or prohibition/ In the next 
Canon, besides ordering the suspension of the Judge from his 
office for a whole year, if he neglects this caution, it is further 
enacted, that * the Sentence of separation, so given contrary to 
the Law aforesaid, shall be held void to all intents and purposes 
of the Law, as if it had not been given or pronounced.' 

If, then, we respect the Word of our LORD, the equally 
plain direction of the Apostle S. Paul, together with the 
unanimous voice of the Church in all ages, and of our own 
Branch as above expressed, we shall conclude that the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is a bond between man and wife, so con- 
firmed by Almighty GOD, that no human power, not even that 
of the Church itself, can dissolve it. 

There are, however, some who, denying the Sacramental 
character of Matrimony, argue that it is dissoluble by adul- 
tery. They do so on the lowest grounds of supposed hard- 
ship to the innocent party. They say. That it is unjust to the 
guiltless one. If a wife prove unfaithful, is the honourable, 
upright husband to suffer for her crime all her life, perhaps all 
his ? Or is a virtuous wife to remain a forced widow because 
of another's sin ? We answer. There is thus ever open the door 
of repentance and reconciliation ; and we say with S. Paul, 
' What knowest thou, O Wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband ? or, how knowest thou, O Man, whether thou shalt 
save thy wife ? ' But again, if we admit adultery on either side 
to be a sufficient cause for divorce, by reason of this supposed 
hardship, then wt must, in common justice, also admit other 
causes, when attended by like hardships. Thus, habitual 
drunkenness, on either side, is very nearly equal in its results 
with unfaithfulness, in causing separation; or even violent 
temper. So from insanity, or leprosy, or paralysis, or im- 
prisonment for life, the like hardship occurs ; yet few would 
consider these as just causes for divorce and re-marriage. 

If we take a more spiritual view of the Sacrament, es- 
pecially as it is allegorically set forth in the Old and New 
Testaments, we shall see that not only is it everywhere de- 
clared indissoluble, even under circumstances of the greatest 
unfaithfulness on one side, but also we shall perceive the true 
Sacramental character of Holy Matrimony. 

Throughout the Prophetic portions of the Old Testament, 
including the Psalms, GoD continually represents Himself as 
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having espoused the ' Daughter of Zion ; ' and equally have 
we complaints of her adultery and unfaithfulness — idolatry 
being constantly set forth under that figure. Yet in no case» 
even after the most flagrant adultery, has GoD given a bill of 
divorce de vinculo. In the 5 ist chapter of Isaiah, He asks, 
* Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement ? ' implying 
that He had given none. The Marriage bond is indissoluble. 
In the 1st verse of the 3rd chapter of Jeremiah, He promises 
to take back His people Israel, even after adultery. In 
verse 8 GoD says that He has given her a bill of divorce; but 
this cannot mean de vinculo, but only a thoroy for He is ever 
ready to receive her again. It is true that GoD puts the case 
according to the Hebrew view of Marriage, according to the 
law of divorce given * for the hardness of their hearts.' * They 
say {vulgo dicitur). If a man put away his wife, and she go 
from him, and become another man's, shall he return unto her 
again ? Shall not that land be greatly polluted } But thou 
hast played the harlot with many lovers ; yet return again to 
Me, saith the Lord.' Adultery could not break the Marriage 
bond between GOD and Israel. Can it do so between a man 
and his wife } GoD never closed the door of reconciliation 
between Himself and His fallen spouse. Shall man do so } 
Shall man be more righteous than GOD } 

It may seem, at first sight, to militate against this view of 
the matter, that, since the Incarnation, GoD has cast off 
Israel so completely, as to give a bill of divorce de vinculo. 
He espoused the Gentile Church — a re-marriage after divorce. 
Into the argument on this matter, the writer of this present 
treatise cannot enter at length. But he wishes to express his 
opinion, that such a view is incorrect. He believes that the 
' Bride ' in the Book of Revelation is the returned and penitent 
Jewish nation, now become ' a chaste Virgin,' a Spouse meet for 
the Lamb of God. It is she who is mentioned in Psalm xlv. 
as the * Queen,' while the ' Virgins that be her fellows, and 
bear her company,' are the various Gentile nations. Branches 
of the Catholic Church, sharing all the honour of the Bride, 
the Queen. With this agree many of the Prophecies in Isaiah, 
which speak of the offices that the Gentile nation shall per- 
form, when Israel is finally restored. With this also agrees most 
fully the language of S. Paul (Romans xi.), where he denies 
most strongly that God has cast off His people : ' God hath 
not cast away His people which He foreknew. . . . For if the 
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casting away of them [Israel] be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead ? 
. . . Blindness in part has happened unto Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in : and so all Israel shall be 
saved. ... As touching the election, they are beloved for 
the fathers' sakes. For the gifts and calling of GOD are 
without repentance.' 

2. The Sacrament of Holy Order, 

Holy Order, according to the arrangement which we have 
adopted, is the Second Sacrament, ordained of Christ, for 
the perpetuation of His visible Body, the Church. Matri- 
mony is the fount and well-spring from whence come those 
who are to be visible members of His Body ; Holy Order 
supplies the Spiritual Life, without which the Body is but 
dead. Matrimony furnished the eleven Disciples of our LORD. 
He gave them His Spirit to enable them to communicate to 
the Body the Eternal Life, which He had purchased for it. As 
God, when He created the body of the first man, 'breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life (Hebrew lives)^ and man became 
a living soul ; ' so, our LoRD, on the day of His Resurrection 
— of the new life of the new creation — ' breathed * on His Dis- 
ciples, and said, ' Receive ye the HOLY GHOST.' From thence- 
forth His Spirit, thus breathed into the Body, became the 
'Breath. of lives' for the Elect. His Disciples were made 
Apostles, men sent forth by Him to act in His place : * As 
My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.' They were 
to act for Him with the fullest powers; GOD 'hath given unto 
us the Ministry of Reconciliation. . . . Now then we are 
Ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us. , . . We then, as workers together with Him,' &c. 
(2 Cor. V. 18, &c.). Christ Himself has gone away into a far 
country to receive a Kingdom, and to return. Meanwhile 
He has left the care of His Kingdom to His servants, until 
He returns : and until then He has endowed them with the 
fullest powers for governing His Kingdom. 

Now, since the Kingdom of Christ is a Spiritual Kingdom, 
those who are rulers in it have the administration of Spiritual 
Powers ; the object and purpose of which is the reconciling of 
a fallen race to its CREATOR. The whole ' Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation' is committed to His ' Ambassadors.' Consequently, 
they must not only have a direct Commission from Christ, 
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but they must have also Powers to carry out that Commission, 
and means to communicate the needful Gifts of Grace and 
favour to those for whom they are intended. These are 
Pardon for sin, new Life, Re-union with their CREATOR. Un- 
less the Ambassadors of Christ have these Powers, they 
cannot accomplish the work to which they are appointed. 
From the time of the Fall to that of the Incarnation, there 
has been one way, and one only, for effecting reconciliation 
with God, and that is by a Priesthood, and by a Sacri- 
fice. This Divine Order did not cease at the Incarnation, but 
rather assumed a far higher, more real, more spiritual appoint- 
ment than before. Our LORD came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil His Commission was as far above all former ones, as 
He is above all of the sons of men. He alone has an ever- 
lasting Priesthood: *Thou art a Priest for ever, after the 
Order of Melchizedek.* So, too, is His Sacrifice eternal. He 
offered * one Sacrifice for Sins for ever.' But, as S. Paul argues. 
He entered not into the most Holy Place of the earthly 
Temple, but with His Own Blood He entered into the 
Heavenly Temple, there to appear as our High Priest, inter- 
ceding eternally for His people. In that Sacrifice of Himself, 
He not only fulfilled all those sacrifices of the Mosaic Ritual, 
which atoned for Sin, but those also of consecration to the 
Priesthood. As Aaron and his sons were consecrated to the 
Priesthood by the blood of sacrifice, so was our Lord, by His 
Own Blood. Very remarkable are the minutiae of the Ritual 
as given in the 29th chapter of Exodus, and equally remarkable 
the manner in which they were fulfilled at the Crucifixion. The 
tip of the right ear, the right thumb, and right toe, were to be 
touched with the blood of the sacrifice, marvellously fulfilling 
the office of the Crown of thorns, and the Nails in the sacred 
Hands and Feet of our Divine Lord. It would occupy too 
much space to follow out the resemblance, or rather the fulfil- 
ment, of the Mosaic Rites in the Crucifixion ; but the reader 
will find this subject fully discussed in the ninth Book of the 
great work of Dean Jackson On tlie Creed. 

Following out this idea, we shall find that our Lord en- 
tered upon the full rights of His Priesthood at His Resurrec- 
tion ; but it was not until His Ascension into Heaven that 
Christ completed the great Act of all Sacrifice, the Offering 
of His Blood. This part of the Offering we must defer until 
we come to speak of the great Eucharistic Sacrifice. At present 
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we have to regard only the Priesthood. Our LORD entered 
upon it at His Resurrection. He was then endowed with all 
the Powers of His eternal Office, and as such He gave His 
Commission to His Apostles, * As My Father hath sent Me, 
so send I you.' He endowed them with His SPIRIT, and con- 
ferred upon them such Powers as would enable them to fulfil 
the extent of their mission. S. Paul insists very strongly on 
the nature and powers of this Priesthood. It is far higher 
than that of Aaron, both in dignity and in power. One was 
temporary, the other is eternal. One depended on family, on 
regular descent from father to son ; the other is * without father, 
without mother, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life.' One could avail only to the purifying of the flesh ; the 
other extends to the Spiritual Life. The one was made with- 
out oath, that is, was liable to be dispensed with as soon as its 
purpose was accomplished : the other with an oath, because 
its functions are everlasting : 'The Lord sware, and will not 
repent. Thou art a Priest for ever, after the Order of Melchi- 
zedek.* Yet, as in all other matters of the Mosaic Ritual, the 
Levitical Priesthood was typical of the Christian, typical in 
its form, and in its functions : — three Orders, with the func- 
tions of Sacrifice attached to the two highest, with also a 
special one attached to that of the High Priest alone. When, 
therefore, our LORD consecrated Himself High Priest, after 
the Order of Melchizedek, He also fulfilled the reality of which 
the Jewish was the figure. Even before His Consecration He 
appointed His Twelve, and His Seventy; the one representing 
the Patriarchs of the twelve tribes, the other the seventy 
(Numbers xi. i6.) who were to assist in the government. So 
necessary was it considered that this special number of twelve 
should be complete, before the actual endowment of the 
Church by the HOLY Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, that, 
under Divine guidance, S. Matthias was chosen to supply the 
place of Judas ; for * in the Regeneration * . . . . they were to 
' sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.' 

Nor was this number increased, so long as the Church was 
confined to the people of Israel. When, however, the King- 
dom of God was opened to the Gentiles, then was the num- 
ber increased, and S. Paul and S. Barnabas were admitted into 
the Apostolate (Acts xiii.). Upon our Lord's entering into 
the Heavenly Temple, there, as the Great High Priest, to 
perform His functions in that place, He advanced the Twelve 
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to that position which He had occupied on earth ; consequently, 
there remained then only two Orders, the Twelve and the 
Seventy. But the third was quickly supplied by the Apostles, 
when they ordained the Seven Deacons. Ever since that time 
has the Catholic Church acknowledged and recognised these 
three greater Orders of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, as abso- 
lutely necessary for the very existence of the Church, as the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth. We need only quote the Pre- 
face to the Ordinal : ' It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading the Holy Scriptures and the ancient authors, that 
from the Apostles' time there have been these Orders of Minis- 
ters in Christ's Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
Which Offices were evermore had in such reverend estima- 
tion, that no man might presume to execute any of them, 
except he was first called, tried, examined, and known to 
have such qualities as are requisite for the same ; and also by 
Public Prayer, with Imposition of hands, were approved and 
admitted thereto by lawful authority ; and therefore ... no 
man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon in the united Church of England and Ireland, or 
suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereto according to the 
form hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination.' The Church, at various times, has 
added to these three greater Orders four inferior Orders ; but 
the latter have never been considered as of like Divine ap- 
pointment with the three, nor as absolutely necessary for the 
existence of the Church, for they do not receive that special 
Gift of the Holy Ghost, which alone can constitute any man 
a member of the Priesthood. 

There is, then, a Priesthood on Earth, and a Priesthood in 
Heaven, the one a pattern of the other. The Vision which 
S. John saw, and recorded in the Book of the Revelation, de- 
scribes accurately the Temple and the Ministry. .Not only have 
we Christ as the Great High Priest ; but we see surrounding 
the Altar the twenty-four Elders clothed in white, performing 
their functions ; and we also see an Angel offering Incense, 
and six others, making up the mystic number of the Deacons. 
Now, if, as we are bound, we take literally our LoRD*s Commis- 
sion to His Apostles, we shall see that the Church on Earth is 
the exact counterpart of the Church in Heaven. For not only 
is the Heavenly Temple seen by S.John the same as that seen 
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by Moses on the Mount, and that from which he formed the 
Tabernacle, and afterwards served as the model of Solomon's 
Temple, but we must regard it as the pattern of all Christian 
Churches. If any one will draw a ground-plan according to 
the description given- in the Revelation, and compare it with 
the plan given, e,g,y by Bingham in his Antiquities of the 
Christian Churchy he will perceive that the resemblance is too 
remarkable to be accidental. Hence, we see that the Early 
Church considered, that the earthly temples should be of the 
pattern of the Heavenly. With this theory agrees so early 
a writer as S. Ignatius, the disciple, be it remembered, of 
S. John himself, when he speaks of the Priests as those 
* within the Altar.' And so, in the West, we have followed, and 
do yet follow, the same rule ; we build our churches with the 
Altar at the east end, the chancel with stalls for the Priests and 
choir, the nave for the worshippers. 

Now, if the Catholic Church be One, as we confess in the 
Creed ; that is, if the Earthly and the Heavenly are only two 
portions of one great whole, we must also confess that the 
Priesthood is also one. To believe otherwise, would be to 
make Christ no longer the High Priest of the Church. If 
the Ministrations and the Ministry in this Heavenly Temple 
are not the Ministriies of the One Holy Church to which we 
on earth belong, then CHRIST is no longer our Great High 
f RIEST. If they be the same, then we must also see that the 
ministrations on earth are not only imitations of a Heavenly 
pattern, but are also portions, necessary portions, of one great 
whole. The difference mainly is this, that the Priesthood in 
one case is that of unfallen Angels, in the other that of fallen 
men. Yet the one must in some way be supplementary to 
the other. The Ministrations in Heaven are equally necessary 
for the whole Church with those on earth ; or, perhaps, we 
shall speak more correctly when we say, that the Ministry of 
our Great High Priest with His Angel Priesthood in Heaven, 
are necessary to perfect the imperfect Ministrations of the 
imperfect Priesthood on earth. Let us say here, once for all, 
that when we use the term ' Priesthood,' we include therein 
the Episcopate ; unless the context obviously shows that we 
limit the term to the second Order only. 

The matter, viewed in this light, brings out, far more strongly 
than we are accustomed to see insisted on^ the doctrine of the 
Ministration of Angels, as well as the absolute unity of the 
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two portions of the- Holy Church, that in Heaven, and that 
on Earth. Not only in natural things, in the Providential 
government of GOD in the world of Nature, does He make 
' His Angels spirits and His Ministers a flame of fire,' but in 
matters most closely connected with the spiritual and ever- 
lasting welfare of the faithful, are those ministrations to be 
found, and are, perhaps, absolutely necessary for us. It is 
this entire unity between the Heavenly worship and the 
earthly, between the portion of the Church in Heaven with that 
on Earth, which explains that otherwise inexplicable chant 
of the Heavenly Host ; * Thou art worthy to take the Book, 
and to open the seals thereof : for Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy Blood, and hast made us unto 
our God, Kings and Priests.' Here the Heavenly portion 
identifies itself with the Earthly, and enters into all its hopes 
and joys. We now can realise more strongly that saying of our 
Lord : * There is joy among the Angels of Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.' The whole rationale of the Minis-* 
tration of Angels appears under a new aspect, and one of the 
deepest interest to us, when thus stated. We pass at once 
from those dim and hazy statements on this subject, which 
unfortunately have characterised the popular teaching of our 
times, to a real, definite, comprehensible doctrine. It enables 
us to realise far more vividly the deeper meaning of that 
glorious Hymn, which has always formed a portion of every 
Liturgy : * Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and all the 
Company of Heaven,' &a We shall no longer content our- 
selves with a mere cold assent to an abstract statement in 
Holy Scripture, that Angels are * all ministering Spirits, sent 
forth to minister to the heirs of salvation : ' we shall enter 
into the faith and feeling of the early Church, which ever in- 
troduced the mention of Angels as active agents, in all the 
Liturgies. Thus, in our Office of 1549, there was a prayer, 
unfortunately omitted in subsequent revisions : ' We beseech 
Thee to accept this our bounden duty and service, and com- 
mand these our prayers and supplications, by the ministry of 
Thy Holy Angels, to be brought up into Thy holy Tabernacle 
before the sight of Thy Divine Majesty.' 

Leaving, then, the ministrations of the Angel -Priesthood, 
let us look more closely at the earthly. Our LORD, having 
left this earth, so far as regards His visible bodily Presence, 
delegated His Office to the Apostles. They were not only 
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commissioned by Him, but received full powers to act in His 
stead : * As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.' 
•All Power is given Me in Heaven and in earth, therefore go 
ye,' &c. Connecting this Commission, accompanied by the 
action of breathing upon His Disciples, with those words of 
power, * Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained,' we shall see the fulness and com- 
pleteness of the Commission. If, again, we go back to certain 
sayings of our LORD to His Disciples, anticipatory of His 
enduing them with these full Powers, His declaration, * Verily, 
I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in Heaven, whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven,' we have unmistakeable evidence that He 
conferred on His Apostles the very fullest Powers necessary 
for the salvation of mankind. To suppose otherwise, is to 
believe that He either wilfully deceived them, and His Church 
in all ages, or that He used words without intending their 
full meaning. We need hardly say, that either supposition 
is, if not blasphemy, so near it, that we should fail in defining 
what constitutes that sin. Sometimes we hear it said, that 
these words are to be taken in their fullest sense, as confer- 
ring those wonderful Powers on the Apostles ; but that they 
did so to them only ; that such Powers were co-existent and 
cotemporary with the Miraculous Gifts of the SPIRIT, and 
consequently ceased when the latter ceased. But of this we 
have not the slightest evidence. On the other hand, we have 
direct testimony to the contrary, in the fact that the Catholic 
Church has ever claimed such Powers, has believed in their 
existence, and has acted universally on the claim of possessing 
them. Let us examine this point more closely. 

The Power to bind and loose does not seem to be confined 
wholly to that of Absolution, or the Forgiveness of Sins. 
From the context, where mention is made of two or three 
meeting together, and agreeing on anything done on earth, 
that it will be ratified in Heaven, we are disposed to think 
that our Blessed LORD referred to Ecclesiastical Councils, 
and the power of settling Articles of Faith, and Canons of 
Discipline. It amounts then to a declaration on Christ's 
part, that He conferred on the Priesthood the Power to settle 
disputes in Doctrine, to draw up Forms of Worship, and to 
ordain Canons and Decrees for the faithful. Each Diocese 
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has the power of meeting in regular Synod to consider such 
questions : while it is reserved to the highest form of Synod, 
the General Council, to determine the Creed of Christen- 
dom. From this last there is no appeal ; the whole Catholic 
Church is bound to receive its Decrees, and to believe its 
Definition of Faith, It was thus that the Nicene Creed was 
drawn up. It was thus that the curious speculations of Euty- 
ches, Nestorius, Macedonius, and others, were declared to be 
heresy ; and the Catholic Faith to be that which the Church 
had ever held. Six General Councils are admitted by all 
three Branches of the Catholic Church. May we not hope, 
when she completes the mystic number of seven, that the 
Seventh will assemble to re-unite the now divided Body ? 

It is consonant to reason that these Powers, conferred 
by our LORD on His Apostles, should continue with their 
successors ; for are they not as much needed now as they 
were then ? They are not of the nature of those Miraculous 
Gifts, which were the evidences of the Mission, and which 
ceased as soon as the Church was made really visible, as soon 
as the Kingdom could sustain itself without this extraordinary 
aid. But these Powers belong to the very essence and being 
of the Church, without which she could have no positive claim 
on the obedience of her children. If she is unable to define 
her Faith, what are her children to believe ? If she cannot 
prescribe a Form of Worship, how can the faithful join in 
Common Prayer ? It may be objected that a General Council 
is now impossible, on account of our unhappy divisions ; and 
actually has been impossible ever since the great Schism 
between the East and the West. This is true, but may we not 
trace the wonderful Providence of GOD, or, rather, the almost 
miraculous fulfilment of our Lord's promise, in that those 
very Six General Councils, which were held previous to the 
Schism, actually defined the whole truth of the fundamentals of 
the Faith, and condemned every former and subsequent error ; 
and that they have been sufficient to settle the Catholic Faith, 
and condemn every heresy, from that time to this ? 

Again : looking at the words as conveying the Power of 
remitting and retaining sins, that is, of Absolution, we shall see 
equally that the conferring of this Power is essential to the 
very oflSce, nay, existence of the Church. The Church was 
founded to be the Kingdom of CHRIST on earth, to gather 
into itself the elect, and to afford them the means of making 
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their calling and election sure. The whole work of salvation 
is to be accomplished in the state of trial and preparation 
here, unless we believe in a further state of preparation and 
of trial in the interval between death and resurrection. 
There must needs, then, be the fullest Powers in the Priest- 
hood to supply such Grace as is needed for this work, and 
equally full Powers to convey pardon to offenders. Unless 
Priests possess these Powers, they have not the 'Ministry 
of Reconciliation ' committed to them ; and, as has been said 
before, our Lord's words cannot have their plain, obvious 
meaning; and the whole analogy of Scripture, the whole 
teaching of the Old and New Testaments, the very Divinely 
appointed Ritual of the Mosaic Law, is no longer a type of 
the plan of salvation developed in the Gospels. If the Priest- 
hood and Sacraments of the Church are destitute of real 
Spiritual Powers, if they are mere shadows, and not the very 
images, of the great realities, then are they no better than the 
Jewish, which, as S. Paul testifies, ' can never take away sins.' 
The Priesthood of Melchisedek is no better than that of 
Aaron. The Sacraments are no better than * beggarly ele- 
ments, which perish with the using.' All this surely is in 
direct opposition, nay, contradiction, to the whole argument in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and more — the Priesthood is a 
mockery, the Sacraments are a delusion, and the whole Catholic 
Church, since the death of the last Apostle, S. John, till now, 
has been one vast imposture ; and our own Branch of the 
Church is a profane deception, for it is built on the Priestly 
and Sacramental System equally with the rest. Let us ex- 
amine this counter theory also more closely. 

What Protestants assert is, that which they are pleased to 
call the * universal Priesthood of all Christians.' They assert 
that Christ is the One, Only, True Priest, that He has not 
delegated His Authority, or given any special Commission to 
any Order of men, but that all alike have the same powers 
and the same privileges. In support of this position, such texts 
as these are quoted: *Ye also are an holy Priesthood, to 
offer spiritual Sacrifices, acceptable to God.' * Ye are a chosen 
Generation, a royal Priesthood, an holy Nation, a peculiar 
People.' Christ. hath 'made us unto our God Kings and 
Priests.' Consequently, it is argued, there is no Priesthood 
as a separate Order; it is the heritage of all believers. 

We have two answers to this assertion ; one from Holy 
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Scripture, the other from reason. First, we have no evidence 
that S. Peter was speaking of all Christians, when he used 
those expressions ; for, in this very Epistle he addresses 
the Priesthood separately (v. i) : * The Elders, which are 
among you, I exhort, who am also an Elder ;' and he goes on 
to show that they have an Office distinct from the laity : ' feed 
the Flock of GOD, which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof So, then, the ' Elders ' may be the * royal Priesthood ' 
also. In the other text from the Revelation, those who call 
themselves * Kings and Priests ' are those described as 

* Elders,' that is the Heavenly Priesthood which is * within the 
Altar.' We may remark, in passing, that, if all believers are 
Priests in such a way, as there can be no separate Order of 
Priesthood, then also are they Kings in such a way that there 
ought not to be any Kings in a Christian country ; a doctrine 
that would countenance rebellion against the Civil power, 
equally with that against the Ecclesiastical ; and would consti- 
tute the Fifth-monarchy men of Cromwell's time the only true 
Christians. Supposing, moreover, that S. Peter's language is 
addressed to all believers, then it only accords with what is 
said in the Old Testament of the whole twelve tribes of 
Israel, to which, perhaps, S. Peter alluded, in Exodus xix. 
6 : ' Ye shall be unto Me a Kingdom of Priests, and an holy 
Nation.' If we gather from these words the like conclusion 
that modern Protestants gather from S. Peter's, we shall find 
ourselves, perhaps, as sadly and fatally mistaken in the Day 
of Judgment as certain Israelites were, when they concluded, 
probably from those very words, that there was no special 
Priesthood in their nation. Korah and his company used this 
same argument against the Aaronic Priesthood, as Protestants 
use at this day against the Priesthood of the Catholic Church : 

* Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the Congregation are 
holy, every one of them, and the LORD is among them; 
wherefore, then, lift ye up yourselves above the Congregation 
of the Lord } ' Here they clearly asserted the universal 
Priesthood of the whole people of Israel How they were 
answered is too well known to be repeated here. We need 
only remark that the fire they offered in their censers con- 
sumed themselves ; and those very censers were made plates 
to cover the Altar, to be a perpetual memorial to Israel * that 
no stranger, which is not of the seed of Aaron, come near to 
offer Incense before the Lord ; that he be not as Korah and 
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his company/ And as if to show that this history was to be 
a warning not only to Israel, but also to the Catholic 
Church, we have an Apostle speaking of false Christians 
thus : * Woe unto them, for . . . they have perished in the 
gainsaying of Korah/ Is it not, therefore, possible, that if a 
separate and distinct Priesthood existed in a nation, which 
was ' a Kingdom of Priests,' there may likewise be a Priesthood 
in the Church, of which the members are spoken of as ' a royal 
Priesthood'? 

Equally conclusive is the argument from reason. If there be 
no Priesthood, then can there be either no Sacraments, or else 
each man, woman, and child — for all are equally * Priests,' 
or Priestesses — should administer the Sacraments to him- 
self ; each one should, at least, baptise himself, and offer the 
Holy Sacrifice. As the latter alternative does not seem to 
have been ever adopted, then the former, that of the Quakers, 
is the only legitimate conclusion of the premiss, that there is 
no distinct Order of Priesthood. In which case, it is rather to 
be considered as a belief in Christianity, as a Divine System 
to save souls, than as a belief in a Personal Christ, acting in 
His Church to the salvation of His People. 

Having thus established the fact, that there is a Priesthood 
in the Church on Earth as well as in Heaven, and that the 
Heavenly Priesthood will make perfect the imperfections of 
that which is earthly, it is time to consider the functions of the 
latter. These are very clearly expressed in our Ordinal. 

There are two distinct functions that the Priesthood has to 
perform : that of ruling the visible Body, the Church, and 
that of supplying to individual members the Means of salva- 
tion. The Catholic Church is a Monarchy, not a Republic ; 
that is, all authority and power comes from the Head, and 
not from the Body. Christ, as Head and King, calls whom 
He will to be admitted members of His Body or Kingdom, 
and whom He will to bear office and discharge its functions, 
* Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the HOLY 
Ghost to take upon you this Office and Ministration V is the 
Question put to the candidate for the Holy Office of Deacon ; 
and it is repeated mutatis mutandis to tho3e for the Office of 
Priest and Bishop. Being thus called, they are then Ordained 
and Consecrated to the fulfilling of their respective functions. 
That of ruling is confined to the two higher Orders ; and is 
in no way committed to the Diaconate. The Deacon is the 
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assistant to the Bishop or Priest, but is not a power of him- 
self He does not sit in Synod, nor exercise legislative or 
judicial functions, unless by some special delegation from the 
Bishop ; then he sits, not in his own right, as Deacon, but as 
the representative of his absent superior. The Bishop sitting 
in council with his Presbyters is the lowest legislative and 
judicial tribunal ; the highest is the General Council of Bishops 
only, or of Presbyters who represent Bishops. There is a 
wide difference between the Deacon and the Priest ; but there 
is a very narrow difference only between the Priest and the 
Bishop. The modern practice of a Bishop being an autocrat 
in his Diocese, was absolutely unknown in primitive times. 
The same authority which said to the Presbyter, ' Do nothing 
without the Bishop,* said also to the Bishop, * Do nothing 
without the Council of Presbyters.' 

The like is true of the Ministrations of Grace. The Deacon 
receives no separate authority to perform any Ecclesiastical 
function, except Baptism and Preaching ; both of which may 
be performed, in cases of necessity, by laymen. He is merely 
the assistant of the Priest, or Bishop, to carry out their func- 
tions. Very different is the power of the Priest. He receives 
the Holy Ghost to perform all the functions of the Ministry, 
with only one exception, or, at the most, with two exceptions, 
which are reserved for the highest Order of Christian Hier- 
archy. The Episcopate is a higher Order of the Priesthood ; 
but it is not correct to say that the Diaconate is a lower 
Order of the Priesthood, for he cannot perform any of the 
functions proper to the Priesthood, though he may assist at 
all of them. He cannot consecrate. He cannot absolve. Nor 
can he give the Blessing. It is true, that he has been per- 
mitted, most probably through ignorance, to administer the 
Sacrament of Holy Matrimony ; but it is more than doubtful 
whether such is not equally null and void, as if he were to 
celebrate the Holy Eucharist. Whereas, the Priest is en- 
dowed with the fullest Powers to perform all the Sacraments, 
except one, that of Holy Order. This last is absolutely and 
exclusively the function of the Bishop. Perhaps, as members 
of the great Occidental Church, we ought to add the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, or, at least, the Consecration of the Holy 
Chrism ; but in the Oriental Branch of the Church, this Sacra- 
ment is administered by Priests, delegated by the Bishop. 
But Holy Order, of course, is never thus administered. 
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Holy Order has ever been held to impress aii indelible 
character, as the effect is termed theologically, on the person 
ordained, so that nothing can obliterate it, or deprive him of 
the Sacramental impress. He may be deprived of his au- 
thority to exercise the functions of Priest, by his own act, or 
by the sentence of the Church; but still the 'character' 
remains. In the early Church, there were numerous instances 
of apostacy and renunciation of Faith, many of excommunica- 
tion. But the door of repentance was never closed against 
the recusant Priest ; and if restored, he was never re-ordained. 
The once-impressed ' character ' still remained, even though he 
had renounced the Faith, blasphemed his LORD, and sacrificed 
to Idols. It is indeed rare that any such like apostate was 
permitted to resume his functions. But if he were restored, the 
Priest was not re-ordained ; the sentence of excommunication 
was only removed after long and severe penance. By the 
Canon, Law, Priests are now forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, to undertake secular offices; or, more strictly 
speaking, they are permitted to exercise a few, whilst certain 
others are strictly forbidden ; those few being considered not 
incompatible with the Priestly Office. 

Let us now consider the Five Sacraments which concern 
us as individual members of Christ's Body, the Church. 

S. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (chapter xii.), 
lays down the position with great emphasis, that there are 
' diversities of Gifts, but the same SPIRIT ; ' and he proceeds to 
describe those Gifts in their diversity. He is there more 
particularly concerned to speak of the extraordinary or Mira- 
culous Gifts ; but the like is equally true of the ordinary Gifts 
of the Spirit. And yet nothing is more common than for 
persons to speak and think as if there were but a single 
kind of Gift — a Gift of Sanctification, attending on the Minis- 
try of the Word, which varies only in degree, and not in kind. 
This confusion of thought has its origin principally in the 
ignoring, or even denying, the existence of a plurality of 
Sacraments, and consequently in overlooking the special kind 
of Grace attached to each several Sacrament. There is a sort 
of vague idea of the need of a Sanctifying SPIRIT, but Its 
diversity is not realised. In nothing is this more clearly seen 
than in the Gifts bestowed in Holy Order, and those in the 
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other Sacraments. The former is a Gift of Power, unattended, 
at least necessarily, by that of personal sanctification. Yet 
how common a thing it is to hear the Gift in a Priest denied, 
because he does not manifest the Gifts of holiness of life. 
The Gift in the Holy Eucharist must of necessity be essentially 
different from that of Holy Baptism, if only from the fact that 
the one Sacrament is never to be repeated, while the other is 
constantly to be received. For the same reason, if for no 
other, there must be a wide diversity between Confirmation 
and Absolution, or Unction and Matrimony : the Gift in one 
Sacrament must differ considerably from that in another. 

We may illustrate this diversity by the commonest analogy, 
that of food and medicine ; and this, not only from a mere 
accidental likeness, but from the essential resemblance between 
the natural life and the Spiritual. Body and spirit both come 
from the same GOD, Who created both the visible and invi- 
sible. Not more clearly and exactly did our Divine LoRD 
teach the great realities of the Spiritual Life from natural 
phenomena, in His Parables, than are these two the counter- 
part of each other. As, therefore, there are diversities in the 
food which nourishes the body, fitted for its different conditions 
in childhood, youth, manhood, and old age ; so there are in the 
great Sacramental System of the Catholic Church, which sup- 
plies spiritual nourishment for the Spiritual Life. The like truth 
is evident in medicine. Each disease requires its own proper 
antidote, and what is a cure in one case is only an aggravation 
of the malady in another. So also are the Gifts of the 
Spirit ; there are diversities of Gifts, but the same Spirit. 

While speaking of the Sacramental Gifts as food and medi- 
cine for the Spiritual Life, we must not fall into the common 
error of confounding the Spiritual Life with the soul, Man is 
composed of body, soul, and spirit ; the Spiritual Life belongs 
to the body as well as to the soul. The popular way of 
speaking of body and soul, as if they were antagonistic to 
each other, as if their interests were not only different, but 
also opposed, is contrary to all sound Theology, as well as to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture. It is the flesh and the spirit 
that are opposed, and whose interests are opposite. The * flesh' 
does not mean the ' body,' but the corrupt nature of fallen 
man. Spiritual Life must pervade the body as well as the 
souL Our Blessed LORD had both Soul and Body; and to 
both of these was the Godhead joined in an indivisible con- 
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junction. So also, in regenerate man, the spirit, in the Spiritual 
Life, is in both body and soul ; our * bodies are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost;' and our bodies as well as our souls are 
sanctified by the Sacraments. Our object now will be to 
point out the peculiar fitness of each Sacrament for this pur- 
pose ; and to show how necessary is each one for the main- 
tenance of the Spiritual Life, the restoration of lost Grace, 
and the reinstating of man in his Regenerate condition. 



3. The Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

Of the Five Sacraments, which confer Grace on the indi- 
vidual members of Holy Church, Baptism stands first. It is one 
of those two Rites * generally necessary to Salvation.* This 
necessity arises from the fact that, since the Fall, all men are 
born in sin, and the children of wrath. In their birth there is a 
certain defect, which eventuates in a decided proneness to sin, 
a lack of power to fulfil God's Law, a disarrangement in the 
faculties of the soul, which requires supplementing and supply- 
ing, in order to arrive at the * perfect Man,' of which unfallen 
Adam was the type. Many Divines have used much stronger 
terms than these to express this fault or corruption in our 
nature ; but as the above is sufficient for our purpose, we shall 
not discuss the terms. It is enough to use S. Paul's language, 
and say, * The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these two are contrary the oneto the 
other, so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.* This 
defect can only be Spiritually and Supernaturally supplied. 
We must lay it down, then, that to effect this purpose, to 
supply this defect, to introduce the Spiritual element into man, 
the Son of God took Manhood upon Him; and we must be 
careful also to bear in mind, that this Spiritual element is not 
confined to the soul only, but concerns the body also. Both 
soul and body partook of the consequences of the Fall, and 
both must also share in benefits of the Redemption. The 
Union of the GODHEAD and the Manhood in the Person of 
Christ, includes the conjunction of the Godhead with both 
Soul and Body. By the Incarnation He effected, in His Own 
Person, a union with Humanity, ' He laid hold on the seed of 
Abraham.' Until this Union of the Godhead with Humanity, 
there was no active power in the world to re-unite man with 
God, so far as to obtain this Gift ; nay, more, until the glorified 
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Humanity of our LORD was actually taken up into Heaven, 
and occupied the highest place on the Right Hand of GOD, 
that Gift of the HOLY Ghost could not be given. It was 
only after the Ascension, on the Day of Pentecost, when the 
Fiery Tongues fulfilled Christ's promise of a Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of Fire, that such Power was actually be- 
stowed ; that is, previously to this, no one ever received the 
' New Birth unto Righteousness/ This assertion requires 
further explanation, for it is too manifest to be doubted that 
the Spirit of God has, in all ages between the Fall and 
the Incarnation, been bestowed on men. We must then, 
first of all, define what we mean by this ' New Birth unto 
Righteousness.' 

The analogy is taken from natural birth. A child is not 
said to have any individual life until after its birth ; previous 
to birth its life is only that of its mother. When separated 
from its mother, the infant then commences an individual 
existence, by its entry into the regions of light and air. 
Then its mode of existence changes, and its dormant functions 
begin to be exercised. We may take, as the typical act of 
life, its inhaling the atmospheric air. To understand the ' New 
Birth ' we must follow out the analogy. Man in his natural 
state is, spiritually, an unborn babe ; a being with all faculties 
and powers fitted for, and capable of receiving. Spiritual 
Life, but as not yet possessing it. He has not yet inhaled 
the Spirit. We might go into the physical phenomena, and 
show how the effect of the air breathed is the agent of 
natural life in man, how it produces the circulation of the bloody 
and is the sustainer of life, and we could draw the analogy 
closer between the natural and the Spiritual Life — the one 
being the counterpart of the other. But it is unnecessary 
to enter into such minutiae ; it is sufficient to point out the 
likeness in general terms. What we want to draw especial 
attention to is this, that the New Birth is a distinct point in 
the life of man ; it is the immediate and inevitable result of 
a certain Gift of the Holy Spirit. Before that Gift he is said 
to be ' dead,' to be ' a child of wrath,* to be ' under sin,' ' in the 
kingdom of darkness,' and many such like expressions. Two 
ideas are plainly predicated, both of the state before the New 
Birth, and the state after : one is that of being * dead,' having 
no life ; the other that of being in ' sin,' not having righteous- 
ness. Both these will have to be. considered. They are not 
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two distinct things, they are only two correlative results from 
the same cause — the absence of the Spirit of GOD. When 
That is present, there appear also life and righteousness. Now, 
since CHRIST is continually described as both ' Life * and 
' Righteousness,' we can readily see how His Union with Man- 
hood made the latter .capable of receiving them both. Life 
and Righteousness, in the highest form, dwelt in the Man 
Christ Jesus. When, therefore, ' all Power was given Him 
in Heaven and in Earth,' we can further see, as readily, how 
He would provide the Means for bestowing this Gift upon 
men. And when He gave His Commission to the Apostles 
to go and convert all nations, Christ prefaced His charge 
with the declaration that all Power was committed to Him. 
Consequently He ordained the Means whereby this Gift was 
to be bestowed, ' Go ye, teach all nations, baptising them.' 

Long previously had our Lord laid down this law : * Except 
a man be born of Water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of GOD ; ' and He further gives the reason, 
' for that which is born of the flesh is flesh ; * and, as S. Paul 
teaches us, * flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.' Life and 
Immortality, Grace and Righteousness, are the special Gifts of 
Christ, purchased by His Atonement for man ; and these 
must be communicated to man, to make him even capable of 
being a Member of Christ's Body, a Son of the Heavenly 
Father, and a Citizen of the Spiritual Kingdom. The instru- 
ment appointed by Christ for the purpose, to convey this 
Gift, to infuse the Spiritual Life, is Holy Baptism, and He lays 
down an absolute law, * Except a man be born of Water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of GoD.' 
Let it be observed, our LORD is not laying down a law of 
exclusion, but a Means of admission. It is not e,g. that certain 
acts of sin will exclude him from participating in the Benefits 
of the Kingdom ; but it is that there are certain Gifts, which 
alone are qualifications for the Kingdom ; a certain change in 
the condition of man, which must be made, before he is capable 
of partaking of the Privileges of that Kingdom ; and that the 
way and means for obtaining these is the Sacrament which He 
ordained. There is no other. The Privileges of the Kingdom, 
as well as the Kingdom itself, are free Gifts from Christ, and 
He has appointed this way, and this way alone, to bestow 
them. There are originally certain defects in man's constitu* 
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tion, and, in some cases, certain positive disqualifications, 
which render him antecedently unfit for it. These must be 
removed ; and He appoints this Sacrament as the instrument 
for the removal, as well as the instrument whereby certain 
qualifications and Spiritual Gifts are bestowed, which make 
him capable of participating in its Benefits. 

To many this general statement will appear far too sweep- 
ing, far too exclusive. They will ask, * What, then, is the 
condition of ancient Israel } What, of the modern heathen } ' 
To this we answer, that it is altogether beyond our present 
purpose to enter into these questions, which are only matters of 
speculation and conjecture, and about which no direct Revela- 
tion has been made. What we are speaking of is solely and 
exclusively the Kingdom of Christ ; and we merely repeat 
S. Paul's words to those who would urge us to give an answer, 
* What have I to do to judge them also that are without ? 
Do not ye judge them that are within } But them that are 
without God judgeth.' In His hands we leave them. We 
say also much the same with regard to those two cases not 
unfrequent in the early Church, the death of unbaptised 
Catechumens, and of those Martyrs who were baptised in their 
own blood. If GOD was pleased to take them out of this world, 
before they could receive that Holy Sacrament, in His 
Almighty hands we leave them. This is, however, far different 
from those who refuse Baptism. Such persons put themselves 
out of God's hands. 

There is one point, however, connected with this objection 
that We must enter into more fully. We are not prepared to 
deny that certain Gifts of the Spirit may precede the Gift 
of the New- Birth ; that unregenerate man may be endowed 
with one or more Gifts, yet may not have the Gift of the 
New Birth, nor an entrance into Christ's Kingdom. As the 
New Birth could not take place until the establishment of the 
New Kingdom, so before the existence of the New Kingdom 
there could be no New Birth. 

To ask, therefore, if the Evangelical Gift of the New Birth 
was vouchsafed to ancient Israel, is to ask whether the Israelite 
was admitted into a condition which did not then exist ; was 
made a citizen of a Kingdom which was not then founded ; 
was made a member of a Body which at that time had not 
been brought into being. It is a question which could never 
have been asked if the Sacramental teaching of the Church 
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had not been sadly neglected, nay, had not almost been lost: 
We do not in the least degree doubt that certain Gifts of the 
Spirit were bestowed on the faithful under the older Economy. 
What we deny is, that the ancient Economy was identical 
with the new one in respect to its privileges ; and that the 
Rites and Ordinances of the Mosaic Law had the inward and 
Spiritual Grace of the Sacraments of the Gospel. The Sacri- 
fices and Ceremonies were indeed Signs of Grace, but it was of 
Grace absent, not of present Grace ; they were ' shadows of 
good things to come, not the very image ' of them. And we 
may here remark, that those who would make the Sacraments 
of the Gospel likewise only signs of Grace, mere figures, and not 
' effectual Signs/ not containing and conveying the Grace which 
they signify, are trying to bring us back to the old bondage 
of the Law, and would reduce the Gospel itself to a system 
of mere outward forms, instead of Divine Means of Life 
and Salvation. We may further point out, that the Israelites 
are never termed ' Children of GOD,' but children of Abraham 
or of Israel ; they were servants, not Sons. It is to this that 
S. Paul alludes, when speaking of the difference between the 
two Economies : * Ye have not received the Spirit of bondage 
again to fear,' i. e, as in the Mosaic Economy ; but ' ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.' 
The son or the freeborn servant in Israel was privileged to 
address the master of the house as * Abba,' or * Father ; ' but 
the son or slave born in bondage could only address him as 
* Master.* Israel under the Law, was the servant in bondage ; 
Israel under the Gospel, is the free-born Son. This consider- 
ation brings'out very beautifully S. Paul's allegorical allusion 
to Sarah and Hagar. We do not deny that Grace of some 
sort was given to the Israelite ; but we do emphatically deny 
that he received the Gift of Sonship, or was admitted to the 
Sacramental privileges which the Christian enjoys. 

Similar to this, and equally untrue, is a question that was 
much agitated at the time of the Gorham Judgment — and we 
have heard it often brought forward since — ^that of Prevenient 
Grace. It was then argued, that if a man received Grace 
previous to Holy Baptism, he was regenerated by that Gift, 
and not by the subsequent Sacrament Probably no moder- 
ately well-read Divine would make such an assertion now ; 
but certainly this proved to be a difficulty even to Bishops 
twenty years ago. And it is a standing proof of the lament- 
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ably low condition into which Dogmatic Theology had fallen 
in this country, that such an assertion could have been made. 
The error arose from what we mentioned above, the con- 
fusion of mind with respect to the Gifts of the HOLY SPIRIT, 
and the supposition that there was but one kind of Spiritual 
Gift. 

The Catholic Doctrine of Regeneration, or the New Birth 
in Holy Baptism, neither contradicts, nor is inconsistent with, 
that of Prevenient Grace. On the contrary, we teach that, in 
the case of a grown-up heathen, such Grace is necessary to 
enable him to believe. He must be called, and that Call is the 
effect of Grace : * No man can come unto Me except the 
Father draw him.' Here is the Divine Election and Calling, 
not to the certainty of Salvation, but to the Means of it. 
Hundreds heard the preaching of S. Paul at Philippi, but only 
a few were converted ; there is one mentioned, Lydia, * whose 
heart the Lord opened ' to attend to what S. Paul preached. 
Here certainly was the Power of Grace ; yet she was not 
' Regenerated, and did not receive the * New Birth ' until she was 
baptised. Admission into a new state and condition before 
God, a reception of the Spiritual Life, which did not exist 
before, is only given in and by the Sacrament of Holy Bap- 
tism. Grace may be given before ; nay, in the case of adult 
converts, must be given before Baptism, in order to believe, 
and to prepare the believer for the reception of the great Gift 
of Spiritual Life ; but that Prevenient Grace is not the New 
Birth itself. 

The history of the Baptism of the first Gentile convert 
affords us a good illustration of what we mean. In it we are 
told that in the preaching of S. Peter, ' the HOLY Ghost 
fell on all them that heard the Word ; ' yet S. Peter, so far 
from considering that they were thereby regenerated, and 
therefore needed not the Sacrament of Baptism, only took it 
as a sign from God that such were fit for that Rite, and were 
Divinely called to be admitted into the Kingdom. ' Can any 
one forbid Water that these should not be baptised, who have 
received the HOLY Ghost as well as we ? ' The New Birth is 
an admission into a new state and condition before GOD, a 
reception of the primary Gift of Life, itself preparatory to the 
reception of other Gifts. 

We may go further. Two things are required of adults 
who are to be baptised, Faith and Repentance. Neither of 
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these two can be acquired without Grace. A lively or living 
Faith is only living, because it is of God's Spirit. Repent- 
ance is only sincere, when GOD is the Author of it. But 
neither of these are the New Birth^ neither have the Gift of 
Spiritual Life in them ; they are, at most, but a preparation for 
the reception of the Gift, and are not the very Gift. Christ 
provided a Sacrament to convey so great a Gift Let us now 
consider the Gift itself. 

The Catechism describes the Gift of Holy Baptism as 'a 
death unto sin, and a New Birth unto Righteousness ; ' and 
the effect is, that the baptised are made * children of Grace.' 
This is the language of S. Paul in more than one place, 
especially where he says, ' we are buried with Him (Christ) 
in Baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him through faith 
of the operation of GOD.' Here the dipping into the Water 
signifies death, and the drawing out, the rising again to life : in 
other words. Pardon for sin — in the infant, of original sin, in 
the adult, of actual sins also ; and the Gift of Spiritual Life, 
both of these including the Grace of Righteousness. For the ' 
Fathers unanimously teach that Pardon for sin is not a mere 
negative Gift, but includes Grace to lead a life of Righteous- 
ness, Grace to overcome the power of sin which still remains, 
though the sinner is pardoned. For the Gifts of the New 
Kingdom are all positive, and not negative only. Mere pardon 
without Grace to resist temptation, would only leave the 
sinner still under the power of sin, to sin again ; while the 
Gift of Grace alone makes the pardon efficacious towards the 
living a Life of Righteousness. Again, the New Birth brings 
the germ or seed of Spiritual Life ; that life to be lived is a Life 
of Righteousness ; that seed of Spiritual Life must be in itself 
a Grace of Righteousness. A Spiritual Life which is not of 
righteousness is the life of a wicked spirit, not of a Child of 
God. Holy Baptism, therefore, implants the seed of that 
Life, which is intended finally to grow up into the perfect Man, 
to the ' measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.' 

Herein we may see the beautiful analogy that exists in the 
two creations of GOD, the natural and the Spiritual. So here, 
too, the one is a counterpart of the other. The seed sown in 
a good soil germinates, and shoots up, under the fostering aid 
of the heat of the sun, and the moisture of the rain and dew. 
Without these, even where there is life, nought comes to per- 
fection ; it is only under those kindly influences that perfection 
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is attained. So unless the Spiritual Life, given in Holy Baptism, 
is nourished and supported by subsequent influences of Grace, 
it, too, dies and perishes. And this analogy also answers the 
popular Calvinistic objection to Baptism^ Regeneration, that 
no Grace is given unless it makes itself evident in subsequent 
life, by calling to mind the wide-spread and almost inexpli- 
cable waste in Nature ; the million of seeds formed, and the 
few that show the least manifestation of life — the enormous 
multitudes that perish before even the sprout of life appears. 
The vast animal life, born only to die, the throes of birth, the 
mother's love and care, all, apparently, to no purpose, are but 
emblems of that equally vast amount of Spiritual Life which 
seems so fearfully to be wasted. Nay, we may come nearer 
to ourselves, and contemplate with awe and sorrow the 
thousands of children born into the world who die before they 
have attained even to a consciousness of their own existence ; 
the numberless accidents that mar and deform the framework 
of the body ; or even the multitude of outcasts, whom poverty 
or crime seems to drive to an existence wholly foreign to the 
apparent purpose of life. Still more awful is it, in a spiritual 
point of view, to contemplate the millions of savages, who are 
bom apparently for no other purpose than to live like * the 
beasts that perish ; ' whose great aim of existence often seems 
to be, to deprive their fellow-creatures of that life of which 
their fellows are trying to deprive them. The contemplation 
of these fearful realities, so wholly unaccountable to us, will 
make us cease to wonder at the apparently great waste of 
Spiritual Life, which we see in the once Regenerate, but after- 
wards degraded, children of GOD, in the teeming population 
of our large towns, where thousands of the baptised live and 
die without hope and without GOD, 

There can be no doubt that the administration of the 
Sacrament of Baptism, as of all the others, was committed 
by our Lord to the Priesthood : * Go ye . . . baptising/ was 
the last charge to the Apostles. It is equally clear, that the 
Apostles gave a commission to the Deacons to baptise, for 
we find Philip the Deacon baptising the people of Samaria. 
How early arose the practice of lay-baptism, we shall not stop 
to inquire, probably very early, in times of persecution, when 
no Priest could be found. We know, however, that on this 
question three opinions were held prior to the sixth Century. 
1st. That Baptism was valid only when administered by ong 
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in Holy Order, and orthodox in the Faith. 2nd. That the 
Baptism of heretics, if in valid Order, was not to be repeated; 
only the Laying on of hands by the Bishop, on the baptised 
renouncing his heresy, and desiring to be admitted into the 
Catholic Church. The 3rd, bearing the great authority of 
S. Augustine, which has, since his time, prevailed in the West- 
ern Branch of the Church — though not in the Eastern — is that 
the essence of the Sacrament consists in the application of the 
element of Water with the Words. And this is the teaching of 
the Anglican Branch as well, which has ever allowed the 
Baptism of heretics or laymen ; not re-baptising, except condi- 
tionally, when there is doubt as to the valid administration. 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Order, as has been before stated, 
are said to confer a stamp or ' character ' on the recipient, 
which is indelible, /. e. no one can ever deprive himself, or be 
deprived by others, of the 'character' impressed upon him by 
those Sacraments. A man may renounce his Baptism, or he 
may be excommunicated by the Church ; but in neither case, 
on his repentance, would the Sacrament be repeated. It is 
similar to the disinheriting of a son, or his own renunciation 
of his family ; he may thus forfeit the privileges, but he can- 
not efface the ' character.' Nothing can make him anything 
else but the son of his father, or the brother of his father's 
sons and daughters, even though he be debarred from inheri- 
tance, or from sharing their property and privileges. So, also, 
nothing can deprive the baptised of the obligations of sonship 
of God, or the relationship to Christ. If he renounce the 
privileges of sonship, he must bear the penalty; he cannot 
renounce that. 

4. TAe Sacrament of Confirmation. 

The next Sacrament that follows in order is that called in 
our Prayer Book * Confirmation.' In the Early Church it was 
called Chrisma, or Unction; C/teirothesia, or Laying on of hands; 
and Sphragis, or the Seal [of the Lord]. Protestants have 
generally denied it to be a Sacrament, and have laboured to 
prove that it ought to be considered rather as an adjunct to 
Holy Baptism, a sort of complement to that Sacrament, than 
as an independent Sacrament of itself This opinion has 
been very commonly received among our own writers, who 
have defended it both upon the practice of the Ancient 
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Church, and on our own modern customs. Confirmation, 
however, stands so completely half-way, so to speak, between 
Holy Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, that it is difficult to 
say with which it is most nearly connected ; for if it is the 
completion of the one, it is the special qualification for the 
other. It will be found better to treat it as a Sacrament 
of itself. 

In the Early Church, Confirmation was always administered 
immediately after Holy Baptism ; and this was more easily 
done then, because Holy Baptism was administered to con- 
verts — except in cases of danger — only at the great Festivals, 
and after long preparation. At such times the Bishop was 
present, and immediately proceeded to confirm the newly 
baptised ; who, also, shortly after, were admitted to full Com- 
munion. In the case of children, or of those baptised in sick- 
ness, the Canons order the Bishop to visit his Diocese once 
a year in order to confirm. This anxiety to have the baptised 
confirmed as soon as possible, has led many into the notion 
that Confirmation is a sort of complement to Baptism. The • 
notion has been further strengthened by the practice of our 
own Bishops of putting off Confirmation until the baptised 
have arrived at the age of fourteen or fifteen years ; a rule, 
we may observe, as directly contrary to Primitive custom, as 
it is to that of our own Branch of the Church two hundred 
years ago. This rule has been made under the plea that a 
child should understand the Catechism, as well as be able 
to repeat it, and should have arrived at such an age as it 
can confirm the promises made by its sponsors at its Baptism. 
Indeed, so far is this intellectual idea of Confirmation carried, 
that it has, in popular estimation, almost eliminated its Sacra- 
mental character. A child is thought to confirm itself, rather 
than be confirmed by the Bishop; an act of the mind on the part 
of the child is substituted for an act of Grace on the part of 
God. There is such an excellent description of Confirmation, 
setting forth the doctrine of the Early Church, by a writer 
who goes by the name of Eusebius Emissenus, in the time of 
S. Leo the Great, in the middle of the fifth Century, that we 
cannot do better than transcribe it in full. We take the 
translation as given by Bingham : — 

' That which Ijnposition of hands now gives to every 
one in Confirming Neophytes, the same did the descent of the 
Holy Ghost then confer on all Believers. But because we 
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have said that Imposition of hands and Confirmation confer 
something on him that is born again and regenerated in 
Christ, perhaps some one will be ready to think with him- 
self, and say, " What can the Ministry of Confirmation profit 
me after the Mystery of Baptism ? If after the Font we 
want the addition of a new Office, then we have not received 
all that was necessary from the Font." It is not so, Beloved. 
For if you observe in the military life, when the Emperor has 
chosen anyone to be a soldier, he does not only set his mark 
or character upon him, but furnishes him with competent arms 
for fighting ; so it is in a baptised person, the Benediction is 
his armour. Thou hast made him a soldier, give him also the 
weapons of warfare. What doth it profit, though a father 
confer a great estate upon his child, if he do not also provide 
him a tutor } Now the HOLY Ghost is the Keeper and 
Comforter and Tutor to those who are regenerated in Christ. 
As the Scripture saith, " Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain." Therefore, the HoLY Ghost, 
Which descends with His saving Presence on the Waters of 
Baptism, there gives us the plenitude of perfection to make 
us innocent ; but in Confirmation, He gives us an augmenta- 
tion of Grace. Because in this world we are to live all our 
lives among invisible enemies, and to walk in the midst of 
dangers, in Baptism we are born again to life, but after 
Baptism we are confirmed to fight. In Baptism we are 
washed, but after Baptism we are strengthened. And so the 
benefits of Regeneration are sufficient for those who presently 
leave this world ; but to them who are to live in it the 
auxiliary aids of Confirmation are also necessary. Regene- 
ration by itself alone saves those who are presently received in 
peace into a better world ; but Confirmation arms and pre- 
pares those who are reserved to fight the battles and combats 
of this world. He that after Baptism goes immaculate with 
the innocence, which he has acquired, to death, is confirmed 
by death, because he cannot sin after death. If here we shall 
ask, ** What advantage the Apostles had by the Coming of the 
Holy Spirit after the Passion and Resurrection of Christ } " 
the Lord Himself evidently shows us, saying, " I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ; how- 
beit, when He the Spirit of Truth is cdme, He will guide 
you into all truth.*' You see when the HoLY GHOST is given, 
the heart of a believer is dilated and enlarged with prudence 
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and constancy. Before the Descent of the HOLY Ghost, the 
Apostles were terrified even to the denial of CHRIST ; but 
after His Visitation, they were armed with a contempt of 
death, even to suffer Martyrdom for His sake. Thus it is that 
we have Redemption by CHRIST, but the Holy Ghost gives 
us the Gift of Spiritual Wisdom, by which we are illuminated, 
edified, instructed, and consummated to perfection.' 

Exactly in accordance with the doctrine contained in the 
above extract, we have the opinions of those who reformed 
our Offices in 1549 and 1552. In the Preface to Confirmation 
it is said, * And that no man shall think that any detriment 
shall come to children by deferring of their Confirmation, he 
shall know for truth, that it is certain by God's Word, that 
children being baptised (if they depart out of this life in their 
infancy) are undoubtedly saved.' 

From the above it will be seen that the Early Church, and 
our own Divines of the sixteenth Century, held the doctrine, 
that a peculiar and special Gift of Grace, distinct from Holy 
Baptism, yet united to it, belonged to Confirmation — a Gift 
of certain Spiritual Powers bestowed in addition to the Gift 
of Regeneration, necessary to enable the regenerate person 
to fulfil the purposes of his new state and Divine obligations. 
And, moreover, that, in the Economy of the New Kingdom, 
these Gifts specially belong to this Sacrament, and are con- 
fined to it ; and that one, who has been so endowed with these 
Gifts, receives a certain * character,' which abides for ever ; a 
certain Grace, which may be lost, like all Spiritual Gifts, and 
may also be recovered by penitence and prayer ; but which 
cannot be reconferred by a fresh administration of the Sacra- 
ment. This illustrates very strongly the much-forgotten 
truth, that there are ' diversities of Gifts,' and, corresponding 
to them, * differences of Administrations.' As the above-quoted 
writer says, * Confirmation is specially for the living ; it sup- 
plies special Gifts of Grace for those who enter into the con- 
test with the world and with sin.' 

This primitive view of the Sacrament will at once condemn 
the modern Anglican practice of deferring Confirmation until 
boys and girls have arrived at fourteen, fifteen, or even six- 
teen years of age. For if it be the Gift of armour to resist 
the temptations of Sin, and arms to contend with spiritual 
enemies, then surely it should be bestowed before, and not 
after, the child has entered into the battle of life. Moderii 
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practice appears to act on this principle : Let the young enter 
into temptation, before they are shielded with Grace to pro- 
tect themselves from it ; let them be wounded with sin, 
before they are armed with spiritual weapons to ward it off; 
let them have experience in iniquity, before they are called 
upon to renounce it There is a species of cold-blooded 
cruelty in this practice, which can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that men now do not believe in the HOLY 
Ghost, nor in the promises of Christ : or perhaps we shall 
speak more correctly if we say, that an intellectual process 
is substituted for the Divine Gifts of Grace, and it is held 
that a child is unable to be confirmed by the HOLY GOHST 
until, intellectually, it can confirm itself. In other words, that 
a Sacrament is not, as the Church defines it, a Means of 
Grace, but is an intellectual process ; that the Grace of this 
Sacrament does not flow from Christ, but is a mental pro- 
cess evolved from the soul of the recipient of the outward sign 
— an idea of Religion, which naturally results in pure Deism. 
Very different is the example given by our LORD Himself 
in the Gospel. He did not, like some unhappy examples of 
late among our Anglican Bishops, * forbid little children to 
come to' Him, in order that He might lay His hands on 
them and bless them. He gave no countenance to that un- 
spiritual idea of an intellectual age, that Grace can only be 
given in connection with knowledge. He taught us that in- 
nocency and ignorance of evil are the best preparations for 
receiving Grace : ' Forbid them not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.' It would be well, if those who appeal to 
Holy Scripture for authority, would do so in this case also ; 
as well as those who profess to follow the guidance of the 
Primitive Church. Neither is the teaching of the Divines of 
the sixteenth Century less clear on this point, as a glance 
at the two Books of 1549 and 1552 will show : 'Forasmuch as 
Confirmation is ministered to them that be baptised, that by 
Imposition of hands and Prayer they may receive strength 
and defence against all temptations to sin, and the assaults 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil : it is most meet to be 
ministered, when children come to that age, that partly by the 
frailty of their own flesh, partly by the assaults of the world 
and of the devil, they de^in to be ifi danger to fall into sin' 

Now, by the Canon Law, a child is capable of committing 
faiortal sin at seven years ; for it is held that infancy ceases at 
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seven, and childhood then commences. By the same law, the 
person ceases to be a child^ and becomes an adult^ for a boy, 
at fourteen years of age, for a girl, at twelve. They are then 
capable of contracting Marriage, standing sponsors, as well as 
of performing certain civil functions. The period of childhood, 
then, between seven and twelve, is the proper age for Con- 
firmation. In other words, the age ends where modern Bishops 
insist that it begins. Yet those who lay down these new rules 
appeal to Holy Scripture, the Primitive Church, and * our 
glorious Reformers ! ' It is a pity that such persons do not 
follow their own authorities in this respect. (See Burn's Ec- 
clesiastical Law, Marriage; and Gibson's Codex, xxx. 2. The 
above is, also, the age prescribed by the Council of Trent.) 

With regard to the outward Form of this Sacrament, we 
find that there are two distinct uses, one in the East, and one 
in the West. In the East, Chrism alone is used, and is con- 
sidered to be the proper Form of the Sacrament. In the West, 
the Form is the Laying on of hands. In the East, the Sacra- 
ment may be administered, and usually is administered, by 
the Priest who baptises, though the Chrism — a sweet-scented 
Oil — is always consecrated by a Bishop. In the West, a Bishop 
is always the Administrator of the Sacrament. The Greeks 
admit that Laying on of hands was the Apostolic institution ; 
but they generally hold that Chrism, if not Apostolical, is 
pf Primitive authority. In Russia, the Chrism, composed of 
twenty different ingredients, is consecrated at Moscow by a 
Bishop on Maundy Thursday, and is distributed to the Priests, 
thus keeping up the idea that the Bishop is the Administrator, 
the Priest is only his agent. The Priest makes the Sign of the 
Cross with the Unction on the child's forehead, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, ears, heart, hands, and feet ; repeating at each sign the 
words, ' The Seal of the Gift of the Holy Ghost.' This 
Sacrament is always administered to heretics on their recep- 
tion into the Orthodox Church. The Princess Dagmar was 
thus admitted before her marriage. 

In the West, the Form is the Laying on of hands by the 
Bishop. In the Middle Ages, there were other Ceremonies 
attached to this Sacrament : the white Robe, a token of inno- 
cency, worn for eight days ; attendant Acolytes with burning 
tapers, the Kiss of Peace, the Sign of the Cross. These were 
laid aside with us in the sixteenth Century ; except, perhaps, 
the Sign of the Cross, still used in the Scottish Rite. It is, 
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no doubt, to that and similar Ceremonies, and not in any case 
to the Sacraments themselves, that the Article alludes, when 
it speaks of the * corrupt following of the Apostles/ To the 
loss of these, as of other matters of Primitive Worship, we are 
more disposed to apply the words of the Commination Office, 
that the restoration of the Primitive Discipline * is much to be 
wished/ It is most probable, however, that the Divines of the 
sixteenth Century were ignorant that these were Primitive 
customs, and thought them only Mediaeval. 



5. TAe Sacrament of Absolution. 

There is none of the Sacraments, whose power and autho- 
rity, as well as whose efficacy, is so strongly questioned, and, 
in a great measure denied, in our Branch of the Church, as 
that of Absolution. Yet there is not one of them that has 
its power and authority more strongly set forth, and more 
plainly stated, in her Offices. It is a matter well worthy of 
note,thatwhen the Divines of the sixteenth Century rearranged 
the Sacramental Offices, they purposely left out the significant 
action of giving the Paten and Chalice into the hands of the 
ordained Priest, as symbolical of his receiving Authority to 
offer the Great Sacrifice, together with the words conferring 
that Authority, but they retained those which conferred the 
Power of remitting and retaining of sins. Whether the omission 
was wise and advisable, we are not now concerned to inquire ; 
but we are concerned with the fact, that there is nothing more 
clear, in the whole Office of Ordination, than that the Power 
of Absolution, the Authority to forgive sins, is committed to 
every ordained Priest. It is only by putting a manifestly 
non-natural sense on the words used, that they can mean 
anything else than, that every ordained Priest in his Ordina- 
tion receives Power to forgive sins. And, indeed, a very little 
reflection will enable us to see, that not only is this in the 
strictest accordance with the institution of CHRIST, as given 
us in the New Testament, but is absolutely necessary for the 
very purposes for which the Church was founded. 

The Church being founded and appointed by CHRIST for 
the purpose of carrying out and completing His own work, 
we must see that this can only be done by the Church being 
endowed with Power and Authority sufficient for the purpose. 
This is not an independent Power, nor is it given by One Who 
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has made it over to an irresponsible body, and ceased to 
exercise any further control over it ; but it is a Power which 
is rather to be considered as exercised by Christ through 
His appointed Ministry; and one which is only efficacious, 
because it is His own. CHRIST, as S. Paul testifies, has com- 
mitted to the Priesthood the * Ministry of Reconciliation ; ' 
but He has committed it to them only, as His 'Ambassadors/ 
The authority is not absolute ; it is limited. If the Ambas- 
sador exceeds his powers, the Monarch can justly refuse to 
ratify his act ; provided that, at the outset, his powers were 
clearly defined, and as clearly understood by both parties. 
Thus, if a state has been in rebellion against its Sovereign, 
and then desires to come to terms, and an Ambassador is sent 
with powers to make peace, he can only act on certain con- 
ditions clearly laid down by that Monarch, and included in 
his commission. Then, if the rebellious subjects comply with 
those conditions, the Ambassador has the authority and power 
of the Sovereign to grant pardon in the fullest sense ; such 
pardon being not his, but the Monarches, though bestowed by 
the Ambassador. But if the Ambassador concludes a treaty, 
and grants a pardon, beyond the powers committed to him, 
and without exacting all the conditions laid down by the 
King, such treaty and such pardon is null and void; the 
Sovereign would repudiate it, and refuse to ratify it; and 
the rebellious subjects would be left in precisely the same 
condition as they were before. Further, if they had imposed 
on the Ambassador, and by false pretences obtained a pardon, 
the King would be perfectly justified, not only in repudiating 
the pardon, but in considering that these subjects had incurred 
fresh guilt by this very act of deceit and fraud. Such is a 
fair illustration of the sentence of Absolution. When the 
Priest, as the Ambassador of CHRIST, pronounces Absolution 
on one who is truly penitent, then the penitent is pardoned, 
not through the irresponsible Power of the Priest, or because 
he wills the pardon of the penitent, but because he is acting 
as the Ambassador of CHRIST, and is speaking in His Name. 
If, on the other hand, the person comes to the Priest in 
hypocrisy, is not truly penitent, does not purpose the aban- 
doning of his sins, or in any other way fails to fulfil the con- 
ditions of his pardon, then that sentence of Absolution, though 
pronounced in all sincerity by the Priest, is not ratified by 
Christ; and the hypocrite, so far from being benefited by 
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that Absolution, has only incurred fresh and greater guilt by 
his sacrilegious act 

The popular objection to Absolution lies almost nidiolly 
in the mistaken notion that the Priest is acting throughout on 
his own authority, and is exercising his own power. How 
often do we hear quoted, as the one g^eat Scriptural evidence 
against the claims of the Church, that saying of the Pharisees, 
' Who can forgive sins but GOD only ? ' as if, because the 
words occur in the Bible, therefore they are the Words of 
God ; whereas they are, in truth, the words of some of that 
sect which said of our LORD, ' He is a Samaritan, and hath a 
devil : ' who therefore denied that He had Power to absolve. 
The Power which our LORD manifested before the unbelieving 
Pharisees by working a Miracle, He conferred on the Priest- 
hood of the Church ; or rather, to speak more correctly. He 
now exercises through the Priesthood. Not only do Priests 
act in Christ's Name, but they act only as His Agents ; in 
accordance with His appointment, they carry pardon to the 
penitent, because CHRIST is not, in His Own Person, visibly 
present to pronounce Absolution. 

We are here immediately met with this objection. If 
such be really the case, if it be CHRIST, and not the Priest, 
Who forgives sins, what need is there of the Priest at all, why 
place any one between the penitent and his SAVIOUR ? To 
this it ought to be sufficient to answer. It is of Christ's 
ordaining ; He ordained both Priest and Sacraments for our 
use ; and woe be to us if we reject them. But we may make 
another reply, and draw an analogy from what we find in the 
New Testament itself. To the Apostles were committed 
Miraculous Powers, as well as these ordinary Gifts ; yet those 
Miraculous Gifts were not entirely under their own control, 
nor were exercised at their own discretion ; they were, at the 
most, Powers but lent, and lent under such conditions that 
they could not be exercised at all, in any individual case, 
without the permission of GOD. Thus S. Paul wrought 
Miracles on many, but he could not remove the * thorn ' from 
his own fjesh. Many sick he healed ; but he could not heal 
Epaphroditus, who was once * sick unto death.' Nor would 
Trophimus have been * left at Miletus sick,' had he possessed 
absolute power to heal all diseases. Our LORD, then, has 
never abdicated His supreme Authority over His Church. He 
3till exercises His sovereign Prerogatives, in confirming or 
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countermanding the acts of His Ministers, and even this Power 
of His, supreme as we acknowledge it to be, and irresistible in 
its effects, under His own Economy, is restrained by another 
hindrance from being simply the mere arbitrary act of an 
Omnipotent Will, vtjs. the unbelief or impenitency of the sinner. 
This restrained, so to speak, the exercise of Christ's Personal 
Power, when on earth : * He could do there no mighty works,' 
i,e. in His own city of Nazareth, because of the unbelief of 
the people. Much more, then, will such Power, committed 
to fallen and imperfect men, liable to error, and easily deceived 
by hypocrisy, be unable to grant an unrestrained Pardon to an 
imi>enitent sinner. Yet, still, is that Ministry bound to use the 
Means, and execute the Authority, committed to it, according 
to the best of its judgment. It is of Christ's appointment 
tiiat there is a Church on earth with a Divine, and Spiritually 
endowed Ministry, and that this Ministry is constituted, not 
of unfallen Angels, but of fallen men, like those to whom 
they minister. This point, properly considered, will give the 
fullest and the most complete answer to the above objection. 
For those who are most earnest in urging the sufficiency of 
Agoing directly to Christ,' are generally those who are most 
dependent, and set the greatest value, upon the lowest dele- 
gated Powers of a human Ministry. 

But to look calmly at the cry, * Go direct to Christ,* what 
does it mean i Or, rather, what do they mean who give that 
advice ? Probably very few would be able to give any direc- 
tion at all as to how this is to be done. They would probably use 
a number of metaphorical expressions, implying a putting of 
trust in Him in various ways. But anything like a definitely 
practical direction, excepting that of prayer, or to go to hear a 
sermon, would not be forthcoming. Let us examine this point 
more closely. Some one must direct the would-be penitent to 
Christ; and tell him how he may find pardon. In each case 
theft the penitent is, to a certain extent, dependent on the 
Ministry of others. But the Catholic and Protestant ideas are 
wholly different on this point, consequently the treatment of the 
penitent is also different. The Protestant directs the penitent 
to rely wholly and entirely on his own internal feelings ; he is 
not to go out of himself for pardon and grace. From the 
beginning to the end of the operation, it is something worked 
out in the mind and consciousness of the sinner. All such 
expressions as ' going to Christ,' ' throwing yourself wholly 
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on Him/ ' not trusting to your own works/ and many such like, 
mean simply this, that entire and implicit reliance is to be 
placed by the penitent on his own private feelings, and the 
convictions of his own mind. He is not to seek Christ out of 
himself, or apart from his own impressions. He is not to go 
to a Sacrament specially appointed by Christ for this very 
purpose. He is not to go to the physician, and drink the 
bitter, but healing draught. All is to be transacted in the 
sinner himself, a solitary individual without the membership 
of the Communion of Saints. 

How different is the faith of the Catholic Church, and the 
practice of the Catholic penitent ' Let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and learned Minister of God's Word, 
and open his grief: that by the Ministry of God's holy 
Word he may receive the benefit of Absolution together with 
ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, 
and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.* Here the 
penitent is taught not to trust to his own feelings and 
mental convictions; for may they not deceive him.? Nay, 
are they not most likely to deceive him .? For there is no 
human failing so common and so prevalent, as that of think- 
ing too well of ourselves, and being blind to our own state. 
The penitent, therefore, is to lay his conscience before another. 
Besides this, he is taught to seek CHRIST, not within himself 
individually, but without himself, in the Church, in the Sacra- 
ment which Christ Himself appointed. There is no mere 
play upon words here, no vague metaphorical direction, which 
means nothing. It is a plain, comprehensible, intelligent direc- 
tion as to how the penitent is to go to Christ. He is to 
go to God's Priest, and to confess his sins to him. The Priest 
has a Commission from Christ to pronounce his Pardon ; 
and that Pardon, so pronounced, will convey not only Peace 
to the soul, but also Forgiveness of sins. 

But let us examine with greater carefulness the Protestant 
teaching. Absolution is repudiated, because in it the Priest 
claims a Power which belongs only to GOD ; he assumes to 
exercise a Prerogative which is peculiar to the Deity ; and, 
moreover, from his also having to judge in what cases he is 
to * remit/ and in what cases he is to * retain * sins, he consti- 
tutes himself a judge in things which can be known only, 
and judged only, by GoD, Who knoweth the heart We have 
above partially answered these objections, when we pointed 
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out, that, if a Priest exceeds his Commission as Ambassador, 
and grants Pardon, not in accordance with the instructions of 
his Heavenly King, such sentence will not be ratified in 
Heaven ; and, if the supposed penitent deceives the Priest 
by a feigned penitence, he excludes himself from the offered 
Pardon. But there lies something further to be considered. 
What do the words, both in Holy Scripture, and in the 
Prayer Book, mean, if they do not mean Absolution } What is 
the Power of * binding and loosing,' which our LORD conferred 
on His Apostles, and which the Bishops confer upon Priests 
at their Ordination } We place these two things together as 
identical, for it is not honest for those who accept the Prayer 
Book to say, that the Powers given by our LORD to the Apostles 
were exceptional, and expired with them, and were connected 
with the Miraculous Gifts, which are not now possessed. We 
say, that it is not honest for men to urge this, and give assent 
to the Prayer Book, because the Ordinal, by prescribing these 
words, certainly implies that they are used in the same sense 
that our LORD used them, and conveyed the same Powers, 
which He bestowed on His Apostles. Otherwise, the use of 
these words is worse than a mockery, it is positively profane. 
The answer generally given is. That these words refer, and 
refer only, to the Commission to preach the Word of GOD : that 
it is through the Preaching of the Word that men are con- 
verted, anH their sins pardoned : that the ' binding and loos- 
ing' is proclamation of Pardon through the Atonement ; which, 
indeed, when received in faith and repentance, looses men from 
their sins ; but leaves the sins unloosed, and therefore ' retained,' 
in those who continue in unbelief and impenitence. 

Now we may very fairly ask here. What is gained, in a 
Protestant sense, by this transference of the terms from the 
Sacrament to Preaching.? Does this, in any way, tend to 
lower the individual assumption of Power .? May there not be 
far more personal pretension displayed by the popular Preacher 
in the Pulpit, than by the Catholic Priest in the ministrations 
of the Confessional.? Wherein, in this respect, lies the difference 
between the Protestant Preacher, who professes to 'remit sins' 
by ' Preaching the Word,' and the Catholic Priest, who claims 
to do so in the appointed Sacrament of Absolution .? Is it not 
in both cases equally the 'human Ministry' that is the instru- 
mental cause } Where is the real difference, on the ground 
of human assumption of power, between 'proclamation of 
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Pardon ' from the Pulpit, and the same in the Confessional ? 
The only difference is, and it is a very important one, that in 
the one case there is an arrogant despising and rejection of 
one of Christ's Sacraments, and the undue and unauthorised 
elevation of an ordinance to the position of a Sacrament ; in 
the other, there is the humble and devout use of a Divinely- 
ordained Sacrament for its proper purpose. 

But we may go a step further to meet the common objec- 
tion, that in the Sacrament of Penance a Priest exercises a 
judicial power; that is, that he is left to his own judgment as 
to whom he will absolve, and whom he will not ; and that he 
may abuse such a Power. Of course he may abuse this Power. 
But what Divine Ordinance is there, which, in human hands, 
has not been, is not, and may not be, abused ? Is there one 
more abused than Preaching.? It is equally competent for 
us to object to the Power of ' binding and loosing ' being held 
by the Preacher, because he occasionally abuses it, as it is for 
the Protestant to object to Confession for the same reason. 
But to look at the thing itself. If our Lord, when He 
ordained His Priesthood, had also given a Divine Instinct to 
discern the heart, as well as an equally Divine Power to preach 
nothing but the truth, then, we may suppose, there would 
have been no dispute about Absolution. But He was not 
pleased so to do. Simon Magus deceived S. Philip, and, 
probably, at first, S. Peter and S. John. Either S. Paul or S. 
Barnabas was wrong about Mark. Priests are more easily 
deceived than Apostles ; and may pronounce the Sentence of 
Absolution when it is not ratified in Heaven. But is not the 
like far more frequent, and, consequently, far more fatal, in 
the case of preaching.? Have not many Preachers their 
own favourite * scheme of Salvation,' Lutheran, Calvinistic, or 
Rationalistic } Do they not act very much on the notion, 
that only those who think as they do are right, and reject 
others i So that we have not only the awful fact of false 
teaching, but we have the awfulness of the fact very much 
heightened, by Preachers ' binding and loosing * according to 
their own particular theory of * the scheme of Salvation ; * 
absolving-— according to their theory of remitting * — only such 
as will repeat their Shibboleth, and 'retaining' the sins of 
those who will not. 

But even in the instance where all is orthodox, there is, in 
the matter of Preaching, as much, nay, far more, left to the 
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judgment and discretion of the Ministers of the Church, than 
there is in the matter of Absolution. Let us take two not 
uncommon instances, one at home, the other abroad. A 
Priest is set over a large manufacturing town, where there is 
only one Church, which is inadequate to the wants of the 
population. The Priest so placed has almost entirely in his 
own control the 'remitting ind retaining' of sins by the 
ordinance of Preaching. He may be satisfied with perfunc- 
torily performing the two stated Services, preaching two or- 
thodox Sermons a week, to a few out of the vast population 
placed under his charge, and leave the rest wholly uncared 
for. Or he may open Missions houses, and organise Missions^ 
so that all may hear the Word of GOD. On the supposition 
that * Preaching the Word ' is the true interpretation of 
* remitting. and retaining' sins, is not the irresponsible power 
here described far more fearful than any that the Priest has 
in the Confessional ? There is no * retaining * of sins so tho- 
roughly arbitrary as this, or exercised to so wide an extent 
by the Confessor. Next take an instance from missionary 
work abroad. Letters come to a Committee seated in London 
to say that, in a certain Mission among the heathen, openings 
seem to be made in three or four places, widely apart from 
each other, where a Missionary is needed for each. There 
does not happen to be more than one Missionary at the dis- 
posal of the Committee at home ; it has therefore to decide 
to which of the places named this one Missionary is to be 
sent. He is sent to one, and the others are passed over. 
Here' again is an irresponsible judgment as to this kind of 
' remitting and retaining ' sins, far greater than any assumed 
by a Priest in Confession. The cases are, to a certain extent, 
parallel. They both arise from the fact here insisted upon, 
that our LORD has committed to His Church, or rather to 
the Ministers of His Church, a large amount of Power, to be 
exercised according to human judgment, and for the exercise 
of which they are answerable to Christ alone. There is 
really no greater objection to the Catholic doctrine of Sacra- 
mental Absolution on this ground, than there is to the 
Protestant theory of ' remitting and retaining * sins by the 
ordinance of Preaching. 

It is time for us now to examine into the Spiritual Benefit 
of the Sacrament of Penance, including both ' Confession * 
and ' Direction' — for these are, in fact, distinct, tKougJvlVie^ ^^^ 
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often confounded. ' Direction ' means the giving of advice in 
matters of Conscience, with regard to conduct of life, which 
may, or may not, be combined with Sacramental Confession 
and Absolution. In the case of Direction, the person asks advice 
merely, he is not bound to disclose or confess all his sins ; in 
that of Sacramental Confession he is bound to confess all his 
sins, in order to receive Absolution, which may, or may not, 
be attended by advice. The great and signal benefit attend- 
ing upon * Direction ' is this, that it prevents self-deceit ; and 
in no case is self-deceit more common, more dangerous, and, 
we may add, more fatal, than in our Spiritual condition. No 
case demands more strongly the judgment of another. Self- 
examination, even when honestly done, fails to detect all 
sins, and to correct all errors. There is also a strong tendency 
in habitual Self-examination without Direction, to become, in 
a short time, perfunctory, and in the end, careless. The fol- 
lowing extract from Bishop Butler's Sermon on Self-deceit, on 
the text, ' Thou art the man ! ' is so wholly to the purpose, 
and comes with such authority, that we cannot do better than 
quote it ; indeed we may commend the whole Sermon to the 
earnest study of those who are satisfied with Self-examination 
alone : — 

' There is plainly, in the generality of mankind, an absence 
of doubt or distrust, in a very great measure, as to their 
moral character and behaviour : and likewise a disposition to 
take for granted that all is right and well with them in these 
respects. The former is owing to their not reflecting, not 
exercising their judgment on themselves ; the latter to self- 
love. I am not speaking of that extravagance, which is some- 
times to be met with ; instances of persons declaring in words, 
at length, that they never were in the wrong, nor had ever 
any diffidence of the justness of their conduct, in their whole 
lives. No, these people are too far gone to have anything 
said to them. The thing before us is indeed of this kind, 
but in a lower degree, and confined to the moral character ; 
somewhat of which we almost all of us have, without reflect- 
ing upon it. Now consider, how long and how grossly a 
person of the best understanding might be imposed upon 
by one of whom he had not any suspicion, and in whom 
he placed an entire confidence; especially if there were 
friendship and real kindness in the case: surely this holds 
even stronger with respect to that self we are all so fond of.' 
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To this may be added the openness to flattery, which very 
few of us have really strength of mind to resist : a man is 
gratified by flattery, though he knows what is said of him 
is not true, but he hopes that, because another says it, the 
world will believe though he does not himself Is it not a 
fact that we all do think far better of ourselves than others 
think of us ? that very many of us go through life with the 
most perfect self-complacence, utterly unconscious of those 
faults and habits, which form topics of censure or perhaps 
ridicule for our immediate neighbours ? 

O wad some power the Giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 

And when we come to more close and intimate contact, are 
not the failings, hidden from the outer world, soon perceived ? 

* No man is a hero to his own valet/ It is by ' Direction * 
alone that we can ever come to a true knowledge of our own 
weaknesses, and of our own shortcomings. It is the judg- 
ment and perceptions of a mind outside our own, that alone 
can bring our failings to the light of our own conscience. 
Take the case of David's sin, the subject of Bishop Butler's 
sermon. The holy Psalmist was spiritually unconscious of 
his sin, for at least a year, until he was told of it by another. 
His was a great sin, or rather two of the greatest sins that 
man can commit — murder and adultery ; yet he was without 
spiritual consciousness of his state before GOD until his 

* Director ' informed him. Far more is this true of lesser 
sins, and especially of sinful habits. These last soon grow 
on us : at first there may be a few twinges of conscience, 
but too often this soon wears off, and the habit becomes con- 
firmed. When once the habit is confirmed. Self-examination 
alone is insufficient to enable us to detect the sin. We can 
then actually go through the prescribed form of Self-exami- 
nation, and come out perfectly satisfied with ourselves, while 
the world afound us is wondering how a man otherwise so 
good can go on acting as he does ! 

Then, again, it often requires the experience and sagacity 
of another to point out how such habits and faults are to be 
amended, how such temptations are to be met, and how habits 
of a different kind are to be formed. It is not ourselves that are 
the best judges whether e, g. we should communicate, or re- 
frain under particular circumstances, whether the Holy Eu- 
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charist, for instance, will be an assistance to overcoming such 
habits, or the receiving be an adding to our sin. We repeat, 
we are the worst possible judges of ourselves in these matters. 
Some of us have too many scruples, and neglect the Means of 
Grace ; some too few, and harden ourselves by presumption. 

This brings us naturally to the subject of Confession. 
As we have said before, this differs from * Direction ; ' but 
certainly they ought to be combined. The like tendency to 
formality is manifest in the confessing of our sins to GOD 
alone, as there is in Self-examination. The habit of repeating 
, our 6wn sins in private is one which seldom can be practised 
regularly with any great reality for a length of time ; the 
mind wearies, the first fervour cools, the catalogue of sins be- 
comes an oft-repeated list of failings as easily said, and as little 
realised, as — in too many cases — is the public Confession at 
the commencement of Matins and Evensong, to the majority 
of Church-goers. There is needed the questioning of another 
to convince the mind of its real deficiencies and shortcomings, 
to say nothing of its positive sins. This, and this alone, 
except in the rarest instances, can keep alive that watchful- 
ness which forms the Saint. After such examination of con- 
science only, and, such sincere Confession, does the Sacra- 
ment of Absolution come home with all its promised power, 
* Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them/ 



6. T/ie Sacrament of Unction, 

It is not uncommon for superficial theologians to say that 
the words * corrupt following of the Apostles * (Art. xxv.) 
refer specially to this Sacrament, because no Form of Ad- 
ministration has been provided in our Prayer Books since the 
drawing up of this Article. But it is evident that the words 
apply to all the five, and not to this Rite only ; and since the 
other four are in use, we must interpret this phrase to refer 
rather to the Ceremonies attendant on these Sacraments, than 
to the Sacraments themselves ; to such Ceremonies as were of 
later or Mediaeval origin, and were rejected at the revision of 
our Offices. It is true that the form for Anointing which is given 
in the Prayer Book of 1549 is omitted in all subsequent 
Books; but this, as we shall see presently, will not justify us 
in deciding that this Sacrament was deliberately rejected by 
our Branch of the Church. As, however, this idea is very 
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prevalent, it will be convenient to remove the impression in the 
first place, before we speak of the nature of this Sacrament. 

The 'Visitation of the Sick,* in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
contains this Rubric : * If the sick person desire to be 
anointed, then shall the Priest anoint him on the forehead and 
breast only, making the Sign of the Cross, saying thus, " As 
with this Visible Oil thy body outwardly is anointed : so our 
Heavenly Father, Almighty God, grant of His infinite 
Goodness, that thy soul inwardly may be anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, Who is the Spirit of all strength, comfort, 
relief, and gladness, &c." ' When the Priest used this Form, 
he must have used the Oil consecrated on Maundy Thurs- 
day, according to the ancient Ritual ; for no form is given in 
the reformed Book. Therefore the Form of Consecration 
according to the Sarum Use would be the form employed. 

The question here arises, which requires consideration. 
Does omission imply prohibition t . Does the fact of, e.g. 
leaving out the Rubric and Prayer for Anointing, as given 
above, imply that such anointing is prohibited } To this we 
answer, ' Certainly not* There were causes at work, which 
led to many omissions, where prohibition was never intended. 
What the Prayer Book prohibits is, not the using of extra 
Offices, where none such are provided; but the using of a 
different Office from that provided. We have no right to 
alter one of the existing Offices, or to substitute another in its 
place; but we have a right to use an old Office, when the 
present Book does not provide a new one. If omission 
implied prohibition, we could not use a Hymnal at all ; nor 
could the Monarch be crowned, nor Bishops enthroned, nor 
Deans installed; and the Lord High Almoner must be pro- 
hibited from using the Maundy Office, and Churches and 
Church-yards must be left unconsecrated ; nay, we must needs 
go much further, and banish organs, surplices from choirs, 
painted windows, and all our decorations for Fast or Festival, 
and reduce ourselves and our Services to a cold, hard, petrified 
formality, out of which we are never to emerge. 

Omission happened partly from the state of confusion con- 
sequent on the struggle of parties, the wish to satisfy all and 
displease none ; consequently there was a delay in the drawing 
up and publication of Offices by Convocation (the only legi- 
timate authority by which such could be done), and there was 
too often a substitution of Royal authority in its place. For 
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instance, a 'Pontificale/ containing the Coronation Service, 
Consecration and Reconciliation of Churches, Enthronisation 
of Bishops, Installation of Deans and Canons, together with 
the Offices for the Consecration of Oil, &c., was never com- 
pleted ; all that was done was an adaptation of these Offices, 
as they were required, by the Archbishops or Bishops. The 
principle on which this omission was supplied — this is all that 
concerns us at present — was as follows : the old Offices, when 
required, were taken as they are, or adapted to present use. 
We have before us at this moment a copy of the Coronation 
Offices of Ethelred IL, A.D. 978 ; Edward IL, Edward VL, 
George III., and William IV. A cursory glance at these 
Offices enables us to see that the Office in present use is 
identical with that compiled by S. Dunstan. The like is true 
also of the other Offices we have mentioned ; we might add 
to them the Offices for the Queen's Maundy, and Epiphany, 
still used, and the ' Healing * for the King's Evil, now disused. 
It seems that the sole object which the Convocations in the 
sixteenth Century had in view, was the providing such public 
Offices as were absolutely necessary, and collecting them into 
one Book for general use and convenience; thus, not only 
were Matins and Evensong bound up with the Communion 
Offices, but the other Sacraments were added, including 
even the Ordination Offices. Thus such portions of the 
Breviary, the Missal, the Sacramentary, and the Pontificale as 
were absolutely necessary were brought together for ordinary 
use; and those i>arts which were not of such use were left, 
either in their ancient state, or to be adapted by the Bishop 
as occasion required. A very striking example of this occurs 
in the Latin Prayer Book, published by Royal authority in 
1560. In this occurs the Office for the Celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist at Funerals, showing that the preparation of 
such an Office had been in some way overlooked in the 
authorised English form of 1559, and was supplied subse- 
quently in the Latin one of 1560. This last also contains the 
Office In Commendationibtis Benefactorum, The use of these 
ancient Forms, though not provided for in the Prayer Book, 
shows very clearly the intention of the Church, that omission 
does not mean prohibition. 

We must also bear very strongly in mind that the changes 
and confusions of the times prevented many things from 
being done, which were intended to be done. The Reformation 
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of the Canon Law was begun, but was never executed. A code 
was actually drawn up, but was never ratified. This fact brings 
another proof of our assertion, that what is not actually pro- 
hibited is allowed ; for the old Canon Law, even the Constitu- 
tions enacted under the Papal Legates, Otho and Othobon, 
are as fully binding upon us at this day, as they were before 
the Convocation under Henry VIII. threw off the Supremacy 
of Rome ; excepting, of course, such as have been repealed 
subsequently. A fact, equally remarkable, may be added to 
this ; an omission, in our Daily Offices, which our age has 
supplied, we mean the restoration of the ancient Hymnal of 
the Church. It was certainly the intention of our Divines of 
the sixteenth Century to translate Hymns for the Days and 
Seasons, and adapt them for daily use. A few were turned 
into English metre. One Hymn, the Vent Creator, is in our 
Ordinal ; and several others are in the Primer of 1 560. From 
the composition of the latter, we may well understand why 
the work was not then proceeded with : there is a dearth of 
poetical talent, which will certainly prevent any regret that 
the' work was not then completed. The Version of the Psalms 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, was confessedly a temporary ex- 
pedient to supply a pressing need, which the exigencies of the 
times required, but which no one, it seems, was competent to 
undertake. It has been reserved for this age of Catholic 
Revival to bring to light and adapt for use those glorious 
Ecclesiastical treasures. 

The establishing the fact that whatever was ordered in the 
Prayer Book of 1 549, and not actually prohibited subsequently, 
is still lawful, if not positively binding, is in itself so important, 
even apart from the question of the obligation to revive the 
use of the Sacrament of Unction, that we may be permitted to 
extend our argument further. We purposely restrict ourselves 
to the Book of 1549 (though we do not hesitate to say that 
the same principle would carry us still further back into the 
older Office Books of the Anglican Church), because it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, and because we have actually 
two legal judgments on which to rest. In the S. Barnabas 
judgment it was distinctly laid down that their ' Lordships, 
after much consideration, are satisfied that the word Orna- 
ments applies to those Articles, the use of which in the 
services and ministrations of the Church is prescribed by the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI.' ' All the sevet^\ KxWsX^^ 
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used in the performance of the Services and Rites of the 
Church are Ornaments in the sense of the Rubric' Accepting 
this Judgment — and let us bear in mind, it was not the judg- 
ment of friends, but, as it were, forced by evidence, too plain 
to be resisted, from the mouth of unwilling Judges — we must 
see that we need go no further to prove the legality of the 
use of Unction, 

On similar grounds, at an earlier date, in the case of 
*Woolfrey v. Nelson,' Sir Herbert Jenner Fust gave judg- 
ment that Prayers for the Departed were still allowed in our 
Branch of the Church, and he founded his judgment on pre- 
cisely the same ground we have taken in this Essay, that 
omission does not imply prohibition. In the Book of 1 549 — 
to go no further back — both the Eucharistic Office and the 
Burial Rite contained Prayers for the Departed. In the Book 
of 1552, these Prayers were entirely omitted from the Eucha- 
ristic Rite, and so much modified in the Burial Office, that it 
is only constructively that the words are a Prayer for the De- 
parted at all. Yet the Ecclesiastical Judge decided that such 
omission did not in any way prohibit Prayers for the Departed, 
but that they were still allowed, and that the ancient Catholic 
Doctrine of the benefit of the Intercession of the living for the 
Departed was still the Doctrine of our Branch of the Church. 

We have now, we trust, by answering the argument of 
omission, led the way to see that there is no prohibition 
against using any of the Ancient Offices of the Church* which ' 
are not formally prohibited, or contrary to the expressed Law of 
the Church. This is not the mere opinion of certain individual 
members of the Church, or of some extreme party, but is the 
expressed Law of the Church, deliberately enacted in one of her 
latest Canons. In the Thirtieth Canon of 1603, when speak- 
ing of Ceremonies, which had been perverted by superstition 
in the Middle Ages, we read : ' But the abuse of a thing doth 
not take away the lawful use of it. Nay, so far was it from 
the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such 
like Churches, in all things which they held and practised, 
that, as the Apology for tJie Church of England confesseth, it 
doth with reverence retain those ceremonies which do neither 
endanger the Church of GoD, nor offend the minds of sober 
men ; and only dissented from them in those particular points 
wherein they were fallen, both from themselves in their ancient 
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integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches, which were their 
first founders/ 

Now, since Unction is a Sacrament of the Church, and has 
been so considered from the earliest times, both in the East 
and West, and even in the Heretical Communities which sepa- 
rated themselves from the Catholic Church in the fourth and 
fifth Centuries, it is clear that it comes under the description 
given in the above Canon, and * the abuse * of it ' doth not 
take away the lawful use of it/ But, more than this, no 
Branch of the Catholic Church can abolish a Sacrament, any 
more than it can abolish an Article of the Creed. The fact 
that Unction has fallen into disuse in the last three centuries, 
so far from being an argument for its continued neglect, 
is the strongest argument for its restoration. For is it not 
now an acknowledged fact, that the disuse of Catholic Ritual, 
^nd the ignoring of Catholic Doctrine, have brought down the 
Religious Life in this country to its lowest point } And is it 
not equally an admitted fact, that the Catholic Revival of both 
Ritual and Doctrine is the revival of Spiritual Life, almost 
unknown from that period, when they were forgotten } 

These considerations will probably remove any scruples 
against the reviving of the use of this Sacrament. There 
remains, however, a practical difficulty, which must be removed 
before we can commence its use. That difficulty is, how may 
the Oil be consecrated ? The proper administration of the 
Sacrament requires the Oil to be consecrated, and the proper 
time for such consecration is Maundy Thursday, and the 
proper Consecrator, at least in the West, is the Bishop. That 
the time may come when the Bishop shall resume his proper 
functions in his own Cathedral Church, and solemnly con- 
secrate the Oil for this Sacrament, we should all devoutly 
pray. That the time will come, we cannot doubt, since we have 
seen so many Catholic Rites and Customs, long forgotten, 
and even reviled, at length restored. But, meanwhile, what 
are those Parish Priests to do who desire the revival of this 
Sacrament, and yet cannot prevail on their Bishop to conse- 
crate > There are two ways. Let those Parish Priests who 
desire to use the Oil, request their own Bishop to consecrate it. 
If he refuses, then let them go to another, for there are two 
Bishops, at least, in the Anglican Communion, who have con- 
secrated Oil for this purpose. Or let them follow the Eastern 
custom, and get Seven. Priests to combine in the act of Con- 
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secration. For, while the Chrisma, or Oil for Consecration, 
myst be consecrated by a Bishop, the Euc/ieleon, or Oil for 
the Sick, may be consecrated by Seven Priests. If a suffi- 
cient quantity were consecrated, portions might be sent to 
those Priests who required the Oil. 

It is time now to examine more minutely the Spiritual cha- 
racter of this Sacrament. We need hardly say that there is 
Scriptural authority for its use ; though, rather inconsistently, 
those who boast of following the Bible, and the Bible only, 
are they who are the foremost in condemning it as supersti- 
tion. S. James has left us a direction for the administration 
of this Sacrament : * Is any sick among you ? let him call 
for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over him ; 
anointing him with Oil in the Name of the Lord ; and the 
Prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up ; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him * (S. James v. 14). Here the direction is to send for the 
Priest, whose duty it is to pray for the sick, and to add to 
his prayer a certain Ceremony or Sacrament, Unction ; to which 
there are two Blessings attached, the Healing of sickness, 
and the Pardon of sin. From this passage we are not to 
suppose that both these effects, in any given case, will infal- 
libly follow, or even either of them ; that depends wholly on 
the Will of God and the penitency of the sick ; but we believe 
that Unction is a Sacramental Means for these ends. 

And here we may notice how peculiarly fitting is the out- 
ward sign to shadow forth the inward Grace ; as the Water 
in Holy Baptism, and the Bread and Wine in the Holy Eu- 
charist exhibit the meaning of the Sacrament, as well as 
supply the means of effecting its purpose, so does Oil in the 
Rite of Unction. It is the first and commonest remedy for a 
wound in the flesh, and signifies the healing of the soul 
wounded by sin. Herein we may see how beautifully our 
Blessed Lord arranged and ordered the Sacramental System 
of His Church, and in how striking a way He made Nature 
to illustrate Grace, not only to signify it, but also to become 
the means of communicating it. Those who have lived in 
the East know how important a part of the physician's remedy 
for external wounds is oil. Oil, medicated with herbs, is at 
once applied to all wounds or tumours ; its cooling properties 
assuage the pain, it softens the hardened skin, and stops the 
flow of blood. Thus, in the parable of the Good Samari- 
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tan/ the wounded and fainting traveller is strengthened by a 
draught of wine ; and his wounds, dressed with oil, are re- 
lieved of their burning pain, and the flow of blood is checked. 
So too, when our Lord sent out His Disciples to preach, He 
gave them power to work Miracles by means of outward 
signs : * they anointed with Oil many that were sick, and healed 
them/ The outward signs, followed by physical benefit, show- 
ing forth — as, indeed, all Christ's Miracles show — Himself 
as the Great Healer of the human race. Again, when, after 
His Resurrection, He endued His Disciples with Spiritual 
Gifts, conferring on them Power to apply the work of the 
Redemption that He had wrought to penitent man, He 
changed the mere earthly instrument of healing into a Sacra- 
ment, which should extend to the Spiritual Life also ; and 
that which soothed the bodily pain, softene* the swelling 
flesh, and stopped the flowing blood, conveyed Grace, Pardon, 
and Blessing, in like measure, to the soul. 

As there are many shallow writers who have taught, and 
many readers who believe, that the Anointing ordered by S. 
James to be used in the case of sickness, was solely for the 
purpose of working a Miraculous cure, it will be well to pay 
special attention to this point. S. James says that the Priest 
is to offer Prayer with the use of the Sacrament of Unction, 
and that the Prayer of faith with the Sacrament would be the 
means, under God's permission, to raise up the suffering peni- 
tent from both bodily and Spiritual sickness. It is remarkable 
— as if to anticipate the objection of an unbelieving age like 
the present — that the cure is attributed rather to the Prayer 
than to the Unction ; proving very clearly that this 'Anointing ' 
was not so connected with the Supernatural Gifts possessed 
by the Apostles, as to be like their * handkerchiefs and aprons,' 
which, when applied to the bodies of sufferers, wrought a 
miraculous cure ; but the wording of this Apostle is so arranged 
that it is to the * Prayer of faith * that the double cure is 
promised. Are we, then, to suppose that the Unction is 
wholly useless, and could be dispensed with } Certainly not ; 
for otherwise, it would not be prescribed. It is, as in all 
other Sacraments, the Word and the Element combined, that 
make the Rite efficacious. But in all cases, it is Christ 
working through both Who effects the purpose. 

And this is the idea of the Sacrament which is taken by the 
Oriental Branch of the Church. It is not reserved there for the 
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last moments of life. It is administered to the penitent sick in 
the faith and spirit of S. James' directions, in the hope of benefit- 
ing both soul and body. And this is the true way. The Roman 
Doctrine, that it is for those in extremis, is doubtless one of 
those * corrupt followings of the Apostles * rejected by us. 
Our return should be to Primitive custom. It should be noted 
that the use of Unction for the sick has been in use in the 
Scottish Church, and is, as we know personally, still employed. 
Dr. Wall, in his well-known work on Infant Baptism (Vol. ii. 
c. viii. ii), assures us of the fact, that the Anabaptists in his 
neighbourhood, at Hythe in Kent, were wont to anoint the 
sick ; for which they pleaded the authority of S. James. 

7. The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 

We have reserved this, the greatest and the holiest of all 
the Sacraments, to the last ; for in truth it is the Crown of all. 
It alone consummates that entire re-union and reconciliation 
of fallen man with his Maker and Redeemer. While the other 
Sacraments confer Grace and Pardon — while one bestows 
Spiritual Life and another nourishes its growth, others heal the 
sickness olthat Life, the Holy Eucharist does more, it effects 
that Union of man with GOD, through the Incarnate SON, 
which alone completes the Redemption wrought and accom- 
plished. We do not intend to take into consideration every 
aspect in which this Great Sacrament may be viewed, partly 
because space forbids it, and partly because the subject will 
be found treated of in a separate Tract in this Series. We 
shall confine ourselves to one view of the Sacrament, and 
that most in accordance with the principles laid down at the 
commencement of this Essay, that of its special adaptation to 
the Spiritual needs of the redeemed. 

* Except ye eat the Flesh of the SON of Man, and drink 
His Blood, ye have no Life in you.' Can words be plainer to 
show the necessity of this Sacrament for Salvation } And 
indeed, if we only argued from analogy, we should arrive at the 
like conclusion. The fruit of the Tree of Life — whatever it 
might be — was necessary for the preserving or sustaining of 
the principle of Spiritual Life in unfallen man ; how much more 
is the eating of that Body, which is our Salvation, necessary to 
restore fallen man } In the Economy of GOD, the earthly and 
the Spiritual, the natural and the Supernatural, run in parallel 
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lines. Not only do we see this in the matter of our Lord's 
Parables, but it is true of the whole Christian Life. The 
Spiritual Life, begun in one Sacrament, needs other Sacraments 
to sustain it. Spiritual food is as much needed for the 
Spiritual Life, as earthly food is needed for the natural life*. 
Not more surely did the fainting host of Israel need the 
Manna and the Water from the Rock to sustain natural life, 
in a place where no natural food could be procured, than does 
the Christian need Supernatural and Spiritual Food for his 
Supernatural and Spiritual Life in the wilderness of this fallen 
world, when no such food is to be found naturally. If, under 
the older Economy, the worshippers partook of those Sacri- 
fices, which, at best, could avail only for temporal purposes, 
' for the purifying of the flesh ; ' much more is it necessary to 
partake really and actually of the Flesh of that One Great 
Sacrifice which purifies the spiritual man, and avails for his 
entrance into Everlasting Life. If, for the Redemption of 
fallen man, it was necessary, in the Economy of GoD, that 
the Son of God should take human flesh, and become Incar- 
nate; so also is it needful that those for whom He became 
Incarnate should partake of that Sanctified Flesh which He 
took. The union between GOD and Man in the Person of 
Christ is a real union. It yet exists. It cannot be dissolved. 
' The Word became Flesh, and dwelt among us,' or lodged 
Himself in our nature. That nature He sanctified by taking 
it into the GODHEAD. That nature He mortified — because 
man's nature is sinful — by His Suffering and Death. That 
nature He endowed with Immortality when He rose from the 
Dead. And that nature, finally, Christ glorified, when He 
ascended with it into Heaven ; and in it He now sits at the 
Right Hand of GOD. By these atts He redeemed mankind. 
But this Redemption, thus wrought, though sufficient for 
the whole race of mankind, does not avail for the Salvation 
of all without the will and consent of each individual, and 
without a personal application of that Redemption to each. 
Not only must each have a consciousness of his own need of 
such Redemption, and a desire to partake of it, which is 
generally termed Faith ; but there must be also a personal 
union with that redeemed and glorified Nature, which alone 
can communicate its purchased qualities to those who naturally 
do not possess them. For it is the union of the fallen with 
the Unfallen, the mortal with the immortal, the unsanctified 
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with the Sanctified, which alone extends Redemption to man. 
It is the separate calling, grafting of individual men into 
Christ : * Whom He did predestinate, them also He called ; 
and whom He called, them also He justified ; and whom He 
justified, them also He glorified/ By this Economy are the 
Benefits of the Redemption conveyed to individual men. 

We have seen before, that though Christ, through His 
Church, sends the message to thousands, yet only a few, 
comparatively speaking, are chosen. Such as are chosen are 
' added to the Church ' by Holy Baptism. They are sanc- 
tified through the other Sacraments ; but there is a higher 
privilege to be attained through this great Sacrament. They 
effected an incorporation of man into Christ's Body, which 
is the Church ; a bestowal of Grace and Life, from Him ; an 
admission into the privileges of His Kingdom. But this 
Sacrament incorporates Christ with man, imparts His Flesh 
and Blood into man's flesh and blood, so that He ' tabernacles 
among us,' and lodges in our individual persons. ' He that 
eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth in Me, and 
I in him.' 

There is another striking difference between this Sacrament 
and the others. In other Sacraments the outward matter, or 
Form, is merely the instrument to convey a Benediction, or 
confer a Grace. In this the outward Form itself becomes the 
Thing signified, in a manner wholly beyond the powers of the 
natural understanding to comprehend. As the Word became 
Flesh by Conception in the Womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
so these Elements become the Body and Blood of Christ by 
Consecration. In the case of the other Sacraments, a certain 
Grace of Christ attends the use of them. In the case of the 
Holy Eucharist, besides attendant Graces, the Form itself be- 
comes That Which it represents ; and not the Grace of Christ 
only, but CHRIST HIMSELF is given in the Sacrament It is 
the distinction between Christ's Body and His garments; 
the latter conveyed healing, as did His touch; but His gar- 
ment was not Himself. Yet, when we say that the form 
becomes the thing it represents, we do not mean that thereby 
the Form loses its own proper qualities or properties, for both 
remain. When GOD became Man, no properties of either GOD 
or man were lost, or changed, or impaired, by that wondrous 
union. Christ is still * Perfect God and Perfect Man.' 

So also the outward and inward parts, the earthly and the 
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Heavenly are both perfect in the Sacrament It is this 
Objective Presence of CHRIST in the Sacrament, which makes 
Spiritual Communion, not only possible, but beneficial. In 
the Heavenly Temple, in the Worship of the Heavenly Host, 
which S. John saw, it was the ' Lamb as it had been slain,' 
Who is the object of Worship. That Heavenly Host, which 
confessed itself to be * redeemed by His Blood,' worships 
Christ in His Objective Presence, as the ' Lamb That was 
slain,' though it partakes not of His Flesh and of His Blood ; 
so on earth, the faithful may worship Christ Objectively 
Present in the Sacrament, though they may not, at that time, 
actually partake of the Sacrament ; they worship and they 
communicate spiritually. 

The worship of the Heavenly Host brings out, incidentally, 
another important matter connected with this Sacrament — 
the efficacy of Intercession for the Departed. In the Vision 
which S. John saw, the souls of the Martyrs appeared offering 
up earnest prayers for certain favours, and showing an interest 
in certain events passing on this our earth. And it is also 
further stated, that their prayers are answered by special Gifts 
of Grace. They form a portion of the One, Holy, Catholic 
Church, one part of which is in Heaven, and another on 
earth ; they are joining in the worship of the * LAMB as it 
had been slain,' on the Heavenly Altar; they communicate 
spiritually in the Great Sacrifice, with the Angels and 
Archangels, and all the Host of Heaven; they are not yet 
made perfect, nor have they all the fulness of Grace ; they are 
benefited by prayer. And so the Catholic Church has in all 
ages taught that the Intercession of the Faithful on earth 
avails for the souls of the Faithful Departed ; for they are 
members of the same Body with them ; they are redeemed by 
the same precious Blood-shedding, and are partakers of the 
same Grace. Hence, in the Offering of the Great Sacrifice in 
the Holy Eucharist, the names of the Faithful Departed are 
mentioned together with those of the Faithful who are yet in 
the flesh, and are alike prayed for before the Throne of GOD. 
It is thus, in this Great Sacrament of the Altar, that the 
Living and the Departed meet. 

This truth brings out more clearly another great difference 
between this Sacrament and the others. No direct spiritual 
benefit flows from our attendance at their administration, 
only a moral one, by reminding us of our former reception 
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of them ; but in this, there is a direct Spiritual Blessing and 
Grace from the Sacrament itself by Spiritual Communion. 

This Sacrament confers Grace, because it contains Christ, 
who is the Fount and Source of all Grace. When He came 
into the world. He conferred on the world the Life of Grace 
generally. When He comes to man individually by means 
of His Sacraments, He imparts that Grace to him. But in 
this Sacrament He gives Himself; 'Whoso eateth Me shall 
live by Me.' When Christ gave His Body to death on the 
Cross, He atoned for the sins of the whole world ; from His 
Side flowed Blood and Water ; and without shedding of Blood 
there is no Remission of Sin. In this Sacrament He gives 
that Body and that Blood to the communicants, thus making 
them individually, what before they were but federally, 
partakers of His Death and Passion. CHRIST'S Passion is the 
meritorious Cause of Salvation ; the Holy Eucharist the in- 
strumental Cause, whereby the recipient partakes of the Bene- 
fits of that Passion. It is both a Sacrament and a Sacrifice. 
It is the earthly continuation of the Great Sacrifice of Christ, 
ever existing in Heaven. And it is the instrumental means 
for partaking of that Sacrifice. As a Sacrifice it is offered ; 
as a Sacrament it is received. As a Sacrifice, it is the Offer- 
ing of Christ's Body and Blood ; as a Sacrament, it is the 
reception of them. Where Christ's Body and Blood are, 
there is Christ Himself; and where He is, there He ought 
to be, there by faithful Christians He must be, worshipped. 

There are, in this Sacrament, three things, the Sacramentum^ 
the outward part; the Res Sacramentiy the inward part, or 
Thing signified; and the Virtus Sacramentiy the Benefit of 
the reception. In this, as in other Sacraments, the outward 
part is the sign of the inward. But besides this obvious 
meaning, there are others less obvious. Thus there is a 
Mystical Body of Christ, as well as His Natural. And this, 
too, is represented in this Sacrament ; for the Bread is made 
up of many grains of wheat, yet but one bread. So ' we, 
being many, are one bread and one body; for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.' Again, the Mixed Chalice not 
only represents the Blood and Water that flowed from our 
Lord's pierced Side, but also the union of the Church with 
Christ. Each drop of Water becomes impregnated with 
the Wine, and one with it; so, also, the members of Christ's 
Church become One with Him, and He with them. In the 
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Bread, the grains are made up into one loaf. In the Mixed 
Chalice the Wine diffuses itself and impregnates the Water. 
Thus Christ gathers the faithful into Himself, and diffuses 
Himself into them : while they live in Him, He lives in them. 
It is the unceasing argument of S. Paul with the Jews that 
the Gospel is far superior to the Law ; ihat the Church is 
better than the Hebrew Community; that the Christian 
Sacrifice is more worthy than the Rites of the Temple : for, 
in all cases the latter contained what the former only pre- 
figured. If, therefore, in this Sacrament Christ be not 
Present, it is no better than a Jewish Rite. They prefigured 
a thing future ; if this only represents a thing past, it is no 
better than the other. But if it contains the Reality, as well 
as represents it, then it comes up to S. Paul's description. 

This brings us to the consideration of that most awful 
declaration of the Apostle, that, in this Sacrament, unworthy 
Reception is the eating and drinking condemnation, from not 
discerning the Lord's Body. It is the Presence of Our 
Lord's Body that makes it possible thus to eat and drink 
condemnation ; for that comes from ' not discerning the Lord's 
Body.' Other Sacraments may be unworthily received ; but 
of none of them are the like terms used ; for no other Sacra- 
ment contains the Lord's Body. The unworthy, then, in a 
certain sense, do receive Christ's Body in this Sacrament; 
but they are not partakers of CHRIST ; that is, they do not 
receive the Spiritual Benefits of the Sacrament. Here we 
perceive the meaning of that distinction made by Theologians, 
and asserted in the Church Catechism, between the Res of the 
Sacrament, and the Virtus ; between the ' inward part ' of the 
Sacrament absolutely, and the * Benefit ' to the worthy commu- 
nicant. All, worthy and unworthy, receive the Sacramentum, 
the .outward part ; they all alike receive the Res Sacramenti, 
the inward part; but only the worthy receive the Virtus 
Sacramenti. The distinction is very clearly put in the twenty- 
fifth Article, where it is said, ' And in such only as worthily 
receive the same, they have a wholesome effect or operation ; 
but they that receive them unworthily purchase to themselves 
damnation, as S. Paul saith.' 

This awful truth — like nearly all those taught in God's 
Spiritual Kingdom — has its counterpart, and is understood 
by analogy in God's Kingdom of Nature. The food and the 
wine, that strengthen and support the healthy, are an aggra- 
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proper way to receive the Lord's Supper, that any one should 
take first his own meal/ For such a thing not only destroyed 
brotherly love, in not communicating with their brethren who 
fasted, but it also profaned the Sacrament. The miserable 
plea put forward that it suits man's convenience, is, so far 
from being an excuse, really a strong condemnation ; for it 
sets up man's indolence above God's Glory and the good of 
souls. To speak plainly, either Priest or people, perhaps 
both, are too self-indulgent to rise early to worship GOD. 

The Church has thought fit to honour this, the great Act of 
Worship, with peculiar honours ; with special Vestments both 
for Priest and Altar; with Burning Lights ; and with Incense. 
All these accessories of Divine Worship must have been in 
use from the earliest times, for we find that not only are these 
alike used both in East and West, but also those Heretical 
Communities in the East, which separated themselves from 
the Catholic Church in the fourth and fifth Centuries — all 
alike use them. They would not have borrowed them from 
the orthodox, for the enmity was great between these bodies ; 
they all show one uniform primitive custom. The like may 
be said of the Mixed Chalice, also everywhere used. This, 
however, has even higher sanction, for we cannot doubt that 
our Lord Himself instituted this Sacrament with a mingled 
Cup. To drink unmixed wine was esteemed among the 
Jews, not only as the mark of a dissipated habit, but as posi- 
tively injurious to health : * It is hurtful to drink wine or 
water alone : [but] wine mingled with water is pleasant, and 
delighteth the taste (2 Maccabees, xv. 39). The like uni- 
formity is not found in the case of leavened and unleavened 
Bread. In the East it is leavened ; in the West it is un- 
leavened, though permission is given in the Anglican Branch 
to use leavened. The Rubric supposes the use of the un- 
leavened wafer as had been before, but it is permitted to use 
leavened. * It shall suffice that the Bread be such as is usual 
to be eaten.' In the East all, both Priest and people, receive 
standing; in the West, the Priest communicates himself 
standing, but he communicates the people kneeling. In the 
East, and one portion of the West (in the Anglican Church), 
the faithful are communicated in both Kinds ; in the East, 
both are given together by a spoon into the mouth, though 
the Priest and the assistant Deacon receive separately, as we 
do, from the hand, and from the Chalice. In one portion 
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of the West (in the Latin Church) the Priest alone receives 
of the Chalice, except in some cases, where the Cup was 
permitted, as to the Bohemians and the Uniate Greeks. 

We have thus gone through briefly, yet as fully as our 
space would allow us, a rationale of the Seven Sacraments. 
We have shown how, in the Economy of GOD, the being of 
Christ's Kingdom rests upon the Sacraments ; both in its 
visible and invisible existence. The Kingdom of CHRIST is, 
in its very essence, a Kingdom of Grace, the Supernatural 
grafted upon the natural, the latter the type of the former ; 
the whole superstructure resting upon One Foundation, GoD 
Incarnate. We have also pointed out how totally different, 
in kind, it is from the modern Protestant idea of a mere 
intellectual system, in which the individual is everything, and 
the Body nothing ; in which the understanding of a theory 
of Redemption, and a belief in it, are made the qualifica- 
tions for Eternal Life. We have shown, that as the Sanctifi- 
cation of fallen man is the only true qualification, so, all 
must receive the sanctifying Grace from GoD. This Grace 
He alone gives or withholds, according to His Own Will, 
and He has appointed certain Means for its conveyance to 
man. 

The first great fact we meet with, is this ; that our LORD, 
absent from the world in His visible Person, has established 
a visible Kingdom upon earth, in which He has left the 
fullest provision for the perfecting of the Spiritual Life of those 
whom He has called and chosen ; and though He is absent 
in His Natural Body, yet He is invisibly Present in the 
Church, which is His Spiritual Body : that He appointed a 
Priesthood in that Body, of which He is the moving Power, so 
that the acts of that Priesthood are not the acts of mere indi- 
vidual men, but are those of the Head, through Ministers 
appointed by Him; and that the Means by which they commu- 
nicate His Gifts to the members of the Body, are the Sacra- 
ments. These Sacraments are of two kinds, one for the 
continuance of the visible Body, the other for the Sanctifi- 
cation of the members of the Body : the Sacrament of Holy 
Matrimony being the appointed Ordinance, whereby children 
are born to supply the waste of human life caused by death ; 
the Sacrament of Holy Order being established to set apart 
and consecrate an Order of men, by whose Ministrations th^ 
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Gifts of Grace, needful for restoring fallen man to the stafe 
of Righteousness, are distributed. 

The union of the sexes, as in the lower animals, is sufficient 
to propagate the species ; but the Kingdom of Christ being 
a Spiritual Community, ordained for a higher purpose than 
mere earthly existence, consecrates that union by a Sacra- 
ment ; the fruit and issue of that union, thus consecrated, are 
destined for a Spiritual and an Eternal Life. There is a certain 
holiness predicated of such offspring, where even one only of 
the parents is a member of the Church, which is not predi- 
cated of those bom without its precincts : ' Else were your 
children unclean, but now are they holy.' This Sacrament is 
not a means of ordinary Grace for the sanctification of an 
individual man or woman, but it is a consecration of two 
persons to a particular state of life, and for a special purpose : 
so that from thenceforth they become one flesh for this end, 
they are tied down to certain mutual obligations, both to each 
other and to the Body of which they are members : * The wife 
hath not power of her own body, but the husband ; and like- 
wise the husband hath not power of his own body, but the 
wife.' It is the Sacramental character of Holy Matrimony, 
that elevates it above other unions. 

In the next Sacrament which we considered, viz, that of 
Holy Order, we saw, again, the consecration of an Order of men 
for a special purpose : that purpose being, that they should 
be agents in communicating to their fellow men the Gifts of 
Christ, and in administering the general government of that 
Kingdom, to which they are appointed by the King Himself. 
Here again, this Consecration does not confer upon the person 
ordained any personal righteousness, does not make him 
morally or spiritually a better man than he was before ; but 
it does confer on him an ex officio holiness, by endowing him 
with a Divine Spirit, and a Divine Power to execute certain 
functions, which no one is authorised to perform, and no one 
can perform, without such a Commission. If Salvation be a 
Gift of God, if it be bestowed on those only whom He chooses 
and calls, then, there must be men ordained to call ; and 
there must also be certain Means of Grace, to make the 
calling and election sure. If Christ were now visibly Present 
on earth. He would still require Ministers to perform the 
functions of His Kingdom. For, even in the comparatively 
^mall and compact camp of Israel in the Wilderness, where 
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God was visibly Present in the Pillar of Cloud, He appointed 
not only a regular Priesthood, but also a regular order of 
civil officers for the government of the Community. There 
were Moses and the Seventy, on whom GoD*s Spirit rested 
to enable them to fulfil their Office ; as well as Aaron and 
the whole Tribe of Levi to conduct the Public Worship. If, 
then, such were needed for the Assembly of Israel, where GoD 
was visibly Present, much more is a Ministry of Divine 
appointment required, where He is not so. If, too, all the 
Gifts of Grace are Divine, and not merely human ; if they are 
of Christ, and not of man ; then, certain persons must be 
appointed by Christ, and commissioned by Him, to dis- 
tribute them. And such there are : * As My Father hath 
sent Me, so send I you ;' 'Receive ye the Holy Ghost.' 

Eternal Life being a free Gift from GOD, and not a mere 
quality of humanity, then the Means by which it is bestowed 
must also be of GOD. If the qualifications for the gaining of 
this immense Blessing are likewise Divine and not human, 
then too must they be obtainable only through the appoint- 
ment of GOD, and not according to the mere will of man. 
The Kingdom of Christ is Spiritual, and not temporal ; 
therefore, the entrance into it must be Spiritual. Accordingly, 
our Lord has ordained a Sacrament for admission into His 
Kingdom, without which there is no entrance. As He has 
founded His Kingdom, and as that Kingdom is founded for 
the purpose of affording Spiritual Life to man, we may reason- 
ably expect, that the entrance into the privileges of that 
Kingdom will be by some Spiritual act. The Kingdom is 
visible, entrance into it must be by a visible act and sign ; 
the Kingdom is Spiritual, so that act and sign must not only 
have a Spiritual signification, but must convey the Spiritual 
Gift which they signify. All this is represented, and also 
given, in Holy Baptism. In it is shown forth the necessity of 
cleansing by the use of the Water. By the use of Water, 
with the proper Words, the cleansing is effected : and in wash- 
ing away the old pollution of our sin-inherited life, a new and 
Grace-bestowed Life is imparted. There is a death unto sin, 
and a New Birth unto Righteousness. 

In the New Jerusalem which S. John saw, there was the 
Tree of Life with its fruit, and its leaves for the healing of 
the nations ; so, in the Garden of Christ's Church, the Fruit 
of that Tree is His Flesh, and the healing Leaves are the 
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other Sacraments. There must be Means of Restoring to 
health those wounded by sin ; of conveying Pardon and 
Reconciliation to the penitent ; and of giving Food to the 
hungry and fainting soul. All these are found in the Church. 
He, Who established His Kingdom, has given the fullest 
Powers for the carrying out of its Government. He, Who was 
Himself the Redemption of mankind, has left ample provision 
for communicating that Redemption to those whom He has 
called to partake of it. Thus in childhood, the Spiritual Life 
becoming conscious of its enemies, and of its own weakness ; 
it seeks for strength and power to resist evil, as well as 
growth in Grace, in the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

As life rolls on, and temptation has done its work, when 
the Tempter has triumphed, when the flesh has overcome the 
Spirit, there must needs be a Sacrament of Pardon and For- 
giveness. When the rude contact with the hard edges of the 
outward world has worn down the fine perceptions of Good 
and Evil, of Truth and Falsehood ; when the conscience itself 
is blunted, and moral sense grows callous, there needs the 
loving voice of the Director to recall the erring soxil to Peni- 
tence, and to quicken its spiritual vision ; and, on the part of 
the penitent, the humble Confession of guilt, that he may 
receive the Absolution and Pardon pronounced by Christ's 
authorised Minister. 

When, again, the diseased body, typifying the disease of 
the soul, and, most probably, in consequence of it, requires 
the application of the soothing medicament, there is the 
Sacrament of Unction, by which the HOLY SPIRIT restores 
the suffering inner Life to health, and to God's favour. 

And lastly, there is the crown of all, the completing of the 
Union between GOD Incarnate and Regenerate Man, the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of CHRIST. That Body, given 
for man on the Cross, is given to man in the Holy Eucharist 
He Who offered His Blood for sins, now offers It to man for 
life : the Sacrifice of Death becomes a Sacrament of Life ; and 
more, that Sacrifice gathers all into one, * both things in Heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth.' He gave 
His Life for them, and they receive Life from Him. 

Thus is the whole Order of Grace complete ; the whole 
system of Redemption is perfect ; no part is found lacking. 
The Catholic Church is only one vast Kingdom of Grace, mani- 
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Testing forth an equally vast Economy of Love, Nothing, 
but hardness of heart, unbelief t>f mind, ingratitude of spirit, 
hinder those, who call themselves Christians, from accept- 
ing the full measure of Salvation offered. Oh! what an 
awful responsibility lies on those who refuse the Salvation 
which Christ has provided in His Church ! What a far more 
terrible responsibility lies on those who dare to despise it, 
when thus offered ! Yes, and far more fearful, surely, is the 
guilt of some, who, bearing Christ's Commission, and speak- 
ing in His Name, forbid God's children from coming to their 
Heavenly Father, and the wandering sheep of Christ's Flock 
from returning to His Fold, and from being fed from His 
Hands ! Well were it, if the men of this age would take heed 
to our Lord's own Warning : * It is impossible but that 
offences will come ; but woe unto him through whom they 
come ! It were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones ! ' 

Every day, however, is showing us how the whole tone and 
habit of thought are changing in this country ; how a higher 
and keener sense of Religion is laying hold of the mind of the 
Church, which is not now satisfied with the mere intellectual 
food of Sermons, or with the perfunctory routine of Prayers, 
Lessons, and Psalms, alike read to an indolent and undevo- 
tional congregation. No longer are all zeal and earnestness 
relegated to the Dissenting Meeting-house. On the contrary, 
in those Churches where Catholic Teaching and Catholic 
Ritual are restored, there appear also growing up, energy, 
self-denial, devotion ; a longing for closer and more spiritual 
Communion with CHRIST ; a deeper sense of sin, and an 
equally deep feeling of personal responsibility. In nothing is 
this more evident than in the carrying on of the great works 
of piety and love by Sisters of Mercy : and we specially men- 
tion this, because the life of these holy Women is essentially 
a Sacramental Life; it is the genuine fruit of the Sacra- 
mental System carried out into action. We might also en- 
large on the vast sums of money spent in the endowment, 
building, and restoration of Churches, and other great works 
continually carried on ; all of them the result of the great 
Catholic Movement ; and that Movement is essentially the 
restoration of Sacramental Worship. We could say some- 
thing, too, of the wonderful fact that the Dissenters find it 
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necessary to make their worship more ' Sacramental ' in cha- 
racter, in order to keep together the more earnest of their 
flocks, and to prevent them from leaving their sect And we 
might add, as still further proving the truth of the great 
change in Religious thought and habit, the undeniable fact 
that Dissent is daily losing its more religious adherents — 
who are attracted by the Catholic Revival — and is becoming 
more and more a mere political association ; whereas, in forr 
mer times, when the Church was considered chiefly as a State 
Institution, pious men and women left her, to seek for Reli- 
gious Life in the ranks of Methodism. 

But, the most hopeful sign of all, that which proves most 
clearly that the work is of CHRIST, and not of man, is the 
longing for Unity ; the spirit that prays, and acts on the - 
Prayer, 'that all may be One' — the Prayer of Christ, when 
He dedicated Himself to the Redemption of man. This 
longing for Unity, this prayer and effort for Re-union, are 
both a cause and effect of the revival of Sacramental Life. It 
arose as soon as men realised the truth that the ChurcK of 
Christ is One ; One, because there is One Head, and One 
Ministry, and One Sacramental System. True and faithful 
members of the One, Holy, Catholic Church, in the East, or. 
in the West, are still One, though they acknowledge not each 
another. Long estranged as we have been, we are at last 
coming round to a higher and more spiritual sense of our posi- 
tion ; and that sense is caused and sustained by the Sacra- 
mental Worship of the Church being brought out into practice. 
And far more : the revival of the proper and constant use of 
the Sacraments, and of Sacramental Teaching, is gradually 
removing prejudices from the eyes of both Greeks ^"and 
Romans, and is causing them to regard the Catholic Church 
of England, no longer as a mere Protestant Sect, but as an 
integral portion of the One, Universal Church. When we 
have again revived the general use of all the Sacraments, in 
all their fulness, as Means of Grace, we may expect that 
Divine Grace so given will at length lead us into all Truth. 
May that day soon arrive ! May the Spirit of Truths and 
Love, the One Holy Spirit, lead us into Unity and the Love 
of the Truth ! May that Prayer of our Great High Priest 
soon be answered. That * all may be One ; as Thou Father 
art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be One in Us : 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me ! ' Amen. 
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ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No. 4* 

Miracles and Prayer. 

One of the chief characteristics of the thought and intellect 
of the present day, is its repugnance to the admission of the 
idea of a Miraculous element in Christianfty.* This appears, 
in one way, in the coarse sneer or the polished ridicule of the 
professed unbeliever, who fastens on Miracles as a lever 
whereby he hopes to overturn the whole system of the 
Christian Faith. It appears also, in another shape, in the 
polite and seemingly regretful denial, with which the inquirer 
into Philosophy or Science opposes his little knowledge as 
an absolute bar to a belief in the Miraculous; and, with a 
faint sigh, dismisses it, and whatever fabric of Faith is built 
upon it, to the regions of the impossible, as a beautiful, but 
shadowy dream, or as an instructive, but scarcely intelligible, 
Parable. But the same sceptical spirit shows itself as truly 
in the weak explanation, or in the plausible entanglement of 
theory, with which the faint-hearted believer strives either to 
retain his hold upon a Miraculous story without being forced 
into the admission of an actual Miracle ; or to pare away, bit 
by bit, the mystery and difficulty from a history of events pro- 
fessedly beyond the reach of human understanding, till it is 

> It is due to Mr. Mozley and Archbishop Trench to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions, of which the Author is sensible, to their valuable writings on the subject of 
the present Essay. He is also aware of coincidences of thought and even of 
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reduced to a size which the faculties, by whose aid we compre- 
hend material things, can grasp and weigh, and handle and 
understand, and make entirely their own. 

And yet, we cannot deny to the avowed enemy, we cannot 
conceal from the faint-hearted friend, that the very foundations 
of Christianity are really laid in a region beyond the reach of 
human faculties ; that a Religion which starts from the asser- 
tion that God created the Heaven and the earth, and the 
very existence of which is involved in the absolute truth, as 
simple facts, of the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, must stand or fall with the reception or the rejection 
of the Miraculous.^ And this, not in any merely speculative 
way, not in a sense in which the believer may look on, with the 
languid attention and drowsy interest of a spectator from 
without, as, secure in his belief, he might have looked on the 
dialectic conflicts of other Ages of the Church, satisfied that 
such subtle disputations could not reach, the mighty central 
Truths on which his faith was built. This is no simple matter 
of refined subtlety of argument, of wrangling over words, of 
definitions or interpretations. This is no matter on which the 
believer may be content to hold his opinion in suspense, 
and wait quietly and unconcernedly, till the issues of the 
debate are clear and evident On the contrary, it is a very 
practical question, and one most thoroughly interwoven into 
the spiritual relations of our lives ; a question which demands 
peremptorily a plain and definite decision before the believer 
can intelligently repeat the Creed, or use, with any meaning, 
the most ordinary terms of faith, or, with any reality, lift up 
the voice of Prayer, as to a Father Which is in Heaven. It is 
to this question, under the aspects in which it is presented to 
us by the literature of the day, that this Essay is addressed. 

And first, in order that we may have distinct ideas of the 
relation of the Miraculous to our belief, it is important to 
have idecis as clear as possible of that which we call the Mira- 
culous, and of the relation in which it stands, in the abstract, 
to the ordinary Course of Nature ; that is, to the evidence 

expression, such as are inevitable when two writers are asserting the same truth 
from the same point of view, between the following pages and other writings ; 
among which may be mentioned Mr. Mac Coil's Essay in the First Series of The 
Church and the World, entitled 'Science and Prayer.* 
* Compare Mozley*s Bampton Lectures, p. 21. 
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which our senses give us concerning the facts of that external 
world in which we live, and move, and have our being. This 
will come out all the more plainly, if we consider the chief 
objection which has been made to the credibility of the Mira- 
culous, and which, in some shape or other, lies at the root of 
all the repugnance that is felt to admitting a Miracle into 
the plan and system of the Universe. It proceeds from an 
unwillingness to admit the idea of any possible interruption 
of the ordinary Course of Nature, upon the theory, that the 
sequences which we can discern connecting together facts, 
in that mutual bearing on each other which we call cause 
and effect, have such an intrinsic and inherent invariability 
and immutability, that any interference with them would 
be either impossible, or, at least, unworthy of the CREATOR. 

This argument will present itself to minds which, not only 
from compulsion, but with reverent love, are ready to admit 
the idea of a GOD Ever-present in His Own World, in some 
such shape as this : — The CREATOR, as far as we can conceive 
of Him from our inherent faculties, or learn of Him from His 
external Works, is a GOD of Order and a GoD of Law, Who 
manifests His Presence in His World in the Order which He 
has imposed upon it, and the definite Laws by which the course 
of material things is governed. It appears, therefore, to do 
violence to that conception of God's Nature which we attain 
from the material World, if we assert that He has ever arbi- 
trarily introduced confusion into it, or manifested His Presence 
in it, by a breaking instead of a fulfilling of His Own Laws. 

The origin of this difficulty, however, exists in the more 
definite objections of another class, who eliminate from their 
belief the idea of the Presence of GoD, and substitute for it 
some vague idea of abstract Law and Order, conceiving thus of 
Order without a Governor, and of Law without a Ruler. And 
yet, this modern Philosophy is but a falling back on, the old 
solution of the Mysteries of Creation. It is only, after all, the 
old story of first personifying, and then, as a niatural conse- 
quence, of deifying, the life of Material Creation. The more 
closely we examine the system of those who, looking on the 
Course of Nature without recognising the Source from which 
it came, elevate it into a GoD, the more clearly we perceive 
that the only arguments by which it can be met, are pre- 
cisely those which were used against the Nature-worshippers 
of old, against those who, beholding the outward beauties and 
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harmonies of Creation, were content to rest on them, without 
tracing them upwards to their sources ; who looked on the 
green leaves waving in the summer breeze, and listened to the 
ceaseless babbling of the mountain stream, and seemed to see 
the gleaming of a Dryad's tresses, and to hearken to a Naiad 
singing at the fount. But the ideas of those of old were formed 
from an imperfect understanding of the things around them, 
from a due use of the faculties they possessed, from a most 
hearty, reverent longing for a Revelation of higher and more 
perfect Truth, not — be it remembered — from a careless misun- 
derstanding,or a scornful despisalof a Revelation already made. 

The first step, then, towards the consideration of the great 
Question, In what sense the existence of the Miraculous is 
consistent with the Law and Order manifest in Creation, must 
evidently be the accurate examination of the real meaning of 
these words. Law and Order. Law, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, is simply the expression of the rule and 
mastery of some individual, or corporate Personality, imposing 
its own Will upon certain subject-matter, and expressing that 
Will in the effects which it produces. Order, whether it is 
taken in the sense of settled and consequent arrangement, or 
of command, is again the expression of Will exercised on 
certain subjects, in a sequence and arrangement from which it 
is impossible to depart, except by the exhibition of an inde- 
pendence, which is inconsistent with the idea of a perfect and 
complete control exercised by some external Power.* Thus, 
for instance, whether in the mechanism of a complex machine, 
the government of a kingdom, or the discipline of a regi- 
ment, the order and regularity which are visible in them, are 
evidently manifestations of an external Force, which has im- 
pressed its own Will upon them. Thus, too, the more perfectly 
order and discipline are maintained in the apparent absence, 
and without the visible interference, of the controlling Power, 
the more clearly do they manifest a Will, perfect in itself, and 
absolutely impressing its own perfection on the objects upon 
which it is exercised. 

Now, the question upon which the credibility, or the incre- 
dibility of Miraculous interference really depends is this, 
Whether the Order of Creation is, like the order of a machine, 
of a kingdom, or of a regiment, simply the expression of the 

> Compare Dr. Chalmers* Sermon on The Constancy of Nature^ and the Faith- 
fulness of God. Constable's Edition, p. 219. 
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Will of a present and external Power ; or whether this Power 
has erected such Order into so rigid and immutable a system, 
that it is unreasonable for us to conceive the possibility of 
any further interference with it. For, on one of these two 
suppositions the actual system of existing things must be 
accounted for, unless we choose to go back into the thick 
darkness, far beyond even the glimmering light expressed in 
those Mythologies, which, in truth, are the cravings and yearn- 
ings of Humanity for a Personal and Living GoD ; unless we 
strive to rest contented with that negation of all meaning, or 
harmony, or inner life within the system of the Universe, 
which is implied in Atheism, whether practical or avowed. 
Thus, then, we must first of all enquire, whether there is any- 
thing declared to us, in the ordinary processes by which the 
operations of the material World are carried on, which causes 
any reasonable difficulty in conceiving that the CREATOR may 
manifest His Presence and His Will through them in any 
other than their ordinary system. The argument that asserts 
this, rests on common experience, and derives increasing force 
from ever-growing insight into the nature and connection of 
the facts that lie around us in material Creation. It comes, 
in brief, to this, that because things have been connected with 
each other, as far as we know, from the beginning of material 
existence, by certain clearly defined relations, which we call 
cause and effect, and which in the past appear to have been 
in point of fact immutable (the only alleged exceptions being 
the Miracles which are now in question), therefore it would 
introduce a principle of disorder, and an idea inconsistent 
with what we can conceive of the perfection of GOD, to 
imagine that He would break through this system, at periods 
recurring arbitrarily in the existence of the Universe, and by 
arbitrary exertions of His Almighty Will. 

Now, in the first place, there is an important link wanting in 
this reasoning, in the absence of which it can only take the 
position of a probable presumption, or a general inference, 
and cannot come before us, strictly speaking, as a logical 
argument. For, until the link between the effect and the 
cause can be produced, until the necessity by which one 
follows on the other can be demonstrated, the so-called argu- 
ment is simply a record of the experience of the past, carried 
on by conjecture into the future. For instance, it is clearly 
illogical to assert, as a necessity, that because the sun rose la 
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the East yesterday ; or, because the sun has risen there for the 
last four thousand years, that therefore it must rise in the 
East to-morrow — unless it can be proved that the sun thus 
rises through some necessity inherent in itself, or immutably 
impressed upon it from without If we are to conceive of this 
regularity of rising as the effect of some Will external to itself, 
the question is at once shifted from the nature of the sun to 
the nature of that Will on which its course depends. And 
the very idea of Will implies a freedom, which may conceivably 
become apparent in a change of the effects in which it mani- 
fests itself; the fact of such a change being merely a matter 
of evidence. For, to take a different illustration, the proposi- 
tion (i), ' No man has risen from the dead ; therefore (2), it is 
contrary to the nature of man that he should rise from the dead,' 
may be met in two ways. It may be met either by accepting 
the first term, and showing that it cannot be logically connected 
with the second, because of an ignorance of the conditions 
and elements really latent in those phenomena of existence 
which we call Life and Death. Or, on the other hand, it may 
be met by simply opposing assertion to assertion, and thus 
reducing it to a mere matter of evidence, by saying, * It is not 
contrary to the nature of man to rise from the dead; for 
our Lord Jesus Christ had the Nature of Man, and " He 
rose from the dead." ' 

To supply this connection, to demonstrate this necessity, 
Science, looking only on the phenomena, not into the heart, 
of things, has ever failed. It is possible to attain to a know- 
ledge of an ever-multiplying number of simple facts ; to carry 
back a knowledge of the relations which facts hold to one 
another, step by step, in an ever-increasing series ; and to con- 
struct arguments scientifically true, but logically imperfect, 
as depending on the presumption, of which no proof can be 
given, that the facts and their relations to each other will con- 
tinue invariable in the future — but to ascertain causes is 
clearly beyond the reach of any faculties that have yet been 
given to man. The reasons, e.g, of the simplest operations of 
Nature are far beyond the utmost range assigned to human 
intellect. The sources of the most ordinary of those workings, 
on the invariableness of which we found the calculations of 
our daily life, lie hidden in trackless regions which the foot 
of no enquirer has ever trod, on which the gaze of human eye 
never yet has rested. And thus, any term applied to the 
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results of observations of the ordinary Course of Nature, which 
seems to imply a knowledge of such causes, is a, false and 
a misleading use of words.^ For example, it is objected to a 
belief in the fact of our Lord's Ascension, that it is contrary 
to, or at least implies a suspension of, the universal Law of 
Gravitation.^ If we venture to enquire, What this Law of Gravi- 
tation may be ; we are told. That it is the Power which material 
bodies possess of attracting other material bodies to them- 
selves. If, like troublesome children, we provokingly go a 
step further, and ask. What is the meaning of this Law, and 
where is the necessity, which is the essence of a La,w ; the only 
answer that will be given is. That rt is so as a result of obser- 
vation, that practical experiment, and long chains of calcula- 
tions founded on this, have proved infallibly that it exists, and 
therefore it must be the effect of soipe Cause or Principle of 
which Science knows absolutely nothing. Out of which comes 
nothing more satisfactory than the definition of an Archdeacon 
as a man who performs Archidiaconal functions, or the infor- 
mation that a star is bright because it shines. 

And we may wander through the range of Scientific know- 
ledge with the same results. The physician may know the 
properties of every plant, and root, and mineral ; the affinities 
or repulsions which they exhibit among themselves ; and the 
results when applied to various conditions of the a,nimal sys- 
tem. The analyst may go a step, or many steps, further, and 
riiay declare that these varying properties and qualities are 
due to the presence, in varying proportions, of certain sub- 
stances, which are invariably endowed with certain properties. 
But, after all that can be said, neither physician nor analyst 
can connect the cause with the effect, nor give any reason 
why a particular substance should operate in a particular 
way. These facts are only known to them as the products 
of experience and observation. They cannot, from simple 
reasoning, deduce the properties or affinities of a strange plant 
or mineral. All acquaintance with the processes of Nature, 
in short, if we test it thoroughly, goes very little deeper than 
the wisdom of the little child, ' It is, because it is.* In truth, 
all that we have done is to have observed certain facts, and 
deduced by reasoning certain consequences from them ; which 
consequences, experience has proved to follow in a sequence 

» Compare Mozley, pp. 59 and 348. 

* Compare Young's Modern Scepticism and Modern Science^ p. 148. 
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which we may reasonably arg^e will remain unchanged, as 
long as the facts on which they are founded, and the relations 
of those facts one to another, remain unaltered. But no chain 
of reasoning has ever led us upwards to the source, nor down 
into the true heart of the facts from which such reasoning 
starts. No observation has enabled us to account for the ex- 
istence of the facts themselves. And if Science ventures to 
go further than this, if those who call themselves, as by a 
title of distinction, 'Scientific men,' adopt a nomenclature which 
tends to confuse their actual discoveries with higher, and, as 
yet, unknown truths ; it is but as we read in history of a Pre- 
tender in a distant country keeping up a mimic show of 
royalty over Kingdoms on which he has never placed his foot ; 
or, to adapt Sir Isaac Newton's image of Philosophy to our 
times, it is as if the child who picked up pebbles on the sea- 
shore were grown crafty in his maturer years, and attempted 
to pass off the pebbles which he had collected on the inhabi- 
tants of some distant island, as jewels having an inherent 
preciousness, or as coinage of the country whence he came. 

Here is an instance which seems exactly to illustrate what 
has been said, taken from a temperate and able Article by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, entitled, * Miracles and Special Providences,' 
in the Fortnightly Review for June, 1867 (p. 657): — ' Kepler 
had deduced his laws from observation. As far back as those 
observations extended, the planetary motions had obeyed 
these laws; and neither Kepler nor Newton entertained a 
doubt as to their continuing to obey them. Year after year, 
as the ages rolled, they believed that those laws would con- 
tinue to illustrate themselves in the heavens. But this was 
not sufficient The scientific mind can find no repose in the 
mere registration of sequences in nature. The further question 
intrudes itself with resistless might: Whence comes the 
sequence.^ What is it that binds the consequent with its 
antecedent in nature ? The truly scientific intellect never can 
attain rest until it reaches the forces by which the observed 
succession is produced. It was thus with Torricelli ; it was 
thus with Newton ; it is thus pre-eminently with the scientific 
man of to-day. In common with the most ignorant, he shares 
the belief that spring will succeed winter, that summer will 
succeed spring, that autumn will succeed summer, and that 
winter will succeed autumn. But he knows still further — and 
this. knowledge is essential to his intellectual repose — that this 
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succession, besides being permanent, is, under the circum- 
stances, necessary ; that the gravitating force fexerted between 
the sun, and a revolving sphere with an axis inclined to the 
plane of its orbit, mtist produce the observed succession of the 
seasons. Not until this relation between forces and pheno- 
mena has been established is the law of reason rendered con- 
centric with the Law of Nature, and not until this is effected 
does the mind of the scientific philosopher rest in peace.' 

At the risk of being classed among those ' Theologians,' 
whom Professor Tyndall denounces as being 'ill-informed, 
self-deluded, and likely to delude others * when they presume 
to meddle with Science, it seems impossible to refrain from 
expressing a conviction that the passage above quoted is a 
most unsatisfactory piece of reasoning. It reminds one of the 
Mahometan pictures of boats propelling themselves vigorously 
against the stream, with no visible agency pulling at the oars. 
It brings to mind the reasoning in which the Hindoo mind 
found ' intellectual repose,' when troubled by the question of 
the Power by which the earth preserved its equilibrium. The 
earth was supported by an elephant, the elephant stood upon 
a tortoise, the tortoise stood upon — but there the reasoning 
ceased. Something in the same way Professor Tyndall tells 
us that certain ' Forces * are the causes of the phenomena of 
planetary motions. But we come to a full stop when we 
enquire what these Forces are, or wish to know more about 
them than the names with which they are ticketed. We can 
easily understand that ' Force * is a very Proteus in the shapes 
which it assumes, and in the capacities in which it intermingles 
with the ordinary processes of life. But no knowledge of the 
development, or mutations, or continuity of Forces, can put it 
into the position of the ' necessary ' or primal Cause, until we 
can arrive at the idea of a Force self-generated, and of 
evidently independent origin. To use words that seem to 
contain the idea that this knowledge has been arrived at, is 
to present a fallacious view of the results of Science, is to 
substitute a well-veiled Leah for the Rachel confidently pro- 
mised as the prize of the enquirer's toil } 

Rather, perhaps, the ' self-deluded ' Theologian will imagine 
that all this simplifying of the causes of the phenomena of 
material things, brings him a step nearer to his own thought, 
that the only possible idea which can ' bind the consequent 
with its antecedent in Nature,' is this, that all consequents and 
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all antecedents are connected simply by the Will of GrOD. In 
a complicated machine the spectator sees, in the unity of 
purpose which subdues into harmony the workings of various 
forces, and compels them all to labour for one end, the em- 
bodiment and expression of the intellect of the inventor. In 
listening to the eloquence of a mighty orator, thrilling the 
hearts of men, and moving them to joy or sorrow as he wills, 
the hearer passes on from the mechanism of the human voice, 
or the air-waves that have borne it to his ear, to the percep- 
tion that the words which have gone home to his own inmost 
consciousness, are the embodiment of the speaker's thought 
And what machinery is to human intellect, what the word, 
written or spoken, is to human thought, that is the Creation 
to its Creator ; its outward mechanism, the * Forces ' that 
stir the mechanism into action, are alike embodiments and 
expressions of the Will of GOD — of a GoD, Who, to use most 
noble words, ' though free to operate in whatever arbitrary, 
sudden, violent, inconstant ways He will, yet, if we may so 
reverently speak, restrains Himself in this His Omnipotent 
Liberty, and works always in consistent modes, called by us 
Laws.' * 

Thus, then, the knowledge of facts, which we call Science, 
may be described as merely a progress, in which we feel our way 
from step to step, as those who are groping onwards through 
the darkness ; yet, not without some clue in their hands, not 
without some glimmering of light shining before them, if they 
will but lift their eyes from useless straining on the ground 
beneath their feet, and look steadily towards the point to 
which their progress tends. For all the rays of thought, as 
we pursue them steadfastly, most certainly converge towards 
one source. All the indications of the realities that underlie 
the phenomena of material things, point invariably towards 
one central truth, which contains the only possible explanation 
of them all. The variety itself of the methods by which the 
processes of Nature are carried on, the utterly inexplicable 
connections of cause and effect, so utterly inexplicable in the 
wonderful variety of effects, which are the consequents of 
causes which in themselves appear almost identical, seem to 
suggest a very different idea from that of a mere lifeless Law. 
This variety of qualities and faculties could not have origi- 

' Ruskin, Modern Painiers, part iii. sec i. chap. x. 
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nated in the things themselves. Even if it were reasonable to 
conceive a system of development, which would account for 
such variety in the animate world, it is simply inconceivable 
in the inanimate creation. It is not conceivable that a tree, 
or a seed, or a mineral, should, by its own ops^is, its own 
innate yearnings and longings, have endowed itself with the 
power of healing some particular disease, or contracted certain 
affinities or repulsions towards other trees, or seeds, or minerals, 
or particular conditions of animal life. It is impossible to 
realise the idea of the bark of the cinchona constituting itself 
into a remedy for the ague, or the berry of the laurel develop- 
ing in itself a deadly antipathy to human life. 

In fact, the existence of this infinite" variety testifies in- 
variably to an Order and Arrangement infinitely perfect, and 
to the adaptation of means exactly proportioned to the work- 
ing out of every end. But, though it never gives a response, 
when we strive to extort from it the confession of an immu- 
table principle inherent in itself ; though it never supplies, even 
to patient enquiries, the link between effect and cause ; yet, 
it ever seems to lead us up to the true idea of an external 
Source from which all these phenomena proceed. The ex- 
istence of this inexplicable variety in the properties of matter, 
points most surely to its origin in a Power external to itself — 
a Power, perfect in order and arrangement, which, of no 
necessity, but of Its own absolute and perfect Free-will, has 
moulded all its forms, and implanted in them their proper- 
ties and faculties ; a Power above and beyond them, and in 
no sense a part 'or portion of their being, which has conde- 
scended to manifest Itself in the effects which It produces, but 
has never deigned to give the reason for Its acts, nor has 
condescended to make Itself accountable to man. As clearly, 
as the existence of life in the creatures of the Universe, appears 
to point to the existence of a Source of Life external to them- 
selves ; so clearly, does the immense variety of form, under 
which this life exhibits itself, appear to manifest, as the only 
principle from which such inexplicable variety can proceed, 
the presence of a Personal Will. Thus, we come back to the 
idea of Creation and the material World, as simply being the 
instruments in which the Will of the CREATOR is embodied, 
and thence become manifest to man. We arrive, as the cause 
of the inexhaustible variety of the phenomena of Nature, at a 
Principle upon which man cannot reason, and for which he is 
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simply powerless to account. We leave behind us, as a mere 
description of secondary causes, the ideas of Law and Order, 
and pass onwards, to discern in the facts which lie within 
the reach of observation, so many undoubted tokens of the 
Creator's Presence, so many workings of the Absolute Will 
of God. And, if we thus pass beyond the idea of Law and 
Order, as Powers in themselves ; if we consider the processes 
of Nature as outcomings of that Will of God, the exercise of 
which lies far beyond the province of the human reason to 
calculate upon, or even to interpret : then, it is plain, that 
there is no further question about the intrinsic credibility or 
incredibility of the Miraculous; that in the case of every 
particular Miracle, it becomes a mere question of evidence, 
whether or not we possess credible proof that this particular 
phenomenon was really a fact, and a fact which can be ex- 
plained on no other satisfactory hypothesis, than as a special 
indication of the Almighty Will of GOD. 

Here, however, we encounter the same difficulty in another 
shape. There are some who, with most true and noble 
thoughts of the Majesty and Dignity of the CREATOR, are 
able to confess His Presence in His Works, and who would 
shrink, with instinctive love and reverence, from all idea of 
limiting GOD'5 Power, or rendering the Almighty accountable 
to His creatures ; yet who hesitate, even from very reverence 
and love, to admit the Miraculous into their system of belief. 
Though they own freely that, to those who have their starting- 
place in the idea of the Personal Will of a Personal GOD 
manifested in His Works of Creation, a Miracle is neither 
impossible nor incredible ; yet, the idea of a Miracle appears 
to them, in some sort, to be out of harmony with the idea of 
the Perfection of GOD*S Nature. To them, an interruption of 
the ordinary system of the relations of material things, seems 
to imply a vacillation, a change of purpose, a resorting to 
temporary expedients, which is unworthy of the Great First 
Cause ; and to be an introduction of confusion into His Works 
of which they are unwilling to think in connection with Him, 
Who, in His Creation, has manifested Himself as Order and as 
Law; Who, in His Word, has revealed Himself as 'the Same, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' 

And thus, to mention one only of many schemes which have 
been devised in order to reconcile the idea of GOD with the 
idea of a Miracle, some persons have imagined, that these 
jg6 
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interruptions, as they are called, of the Course of Nature, were 
foreseen and provided for from the beginning ; and that these 
apparent deviations from the ordinary consistency with which 
cause and effect are manifested in the relations of material 
things, were, so to speak, worked into its original plan, as 
facts that should occur once and again, at certain fixed and 
determinate epochs of the history of the Universe, and then 
should be incapable of repetition till some fixed period again 
returned. And a common illustration of this theory is sup- 
plied from the variations in Babbage's Calculating Machine, in 
which the appearance of certain irregular figures, after a long 
unbroken series of regularly succeeding numbers, appears to 
intimate the presence of some previously existing law, only 
coming into operation at certain recurring periods, which 
are beyond the reach of human calculation. Hence, some 
persons would consider the Miracle to be, not an actual out- 
coming of Power, inherent in, or entrusted to its performer ; 
but a mere evidential Sign, provided, in His foresight, by the 
Creator from the beginning, that men might give credence 
to His Messengers, as proving their commission from Him, 
by their knowledge of the moment at which these deviations 
from the ordinary Course of Nature would begin to operate. 

If, indeed, we consider Miracles merely in their evidential 
aspect, attributing to them no deeper meaning than as they 
are Signs and Tokens of a Messenger sent from GOD, it may 
be that this theory will be sufficient to account for their 
existence. But, without considering in this place whether 
or not this theory might be made to fit into the accounts of 
certain Miracles, as, for instance, some of those wrought by 
the hand of Moses, it certainly fails utterly in its application 
to the Miracles of our Divine LORD. It must be remembered, 
that a Miracle does not consist in a fact alone; but in a fact 
taken in connection with, and interpreted by, a certain pur- 
pose and a declared intention. Many of the Miracles, which 
we allege to have been wrought by our LORD, are Miraculous 
only as taken out of the common Course of Nature, by their 
connection with His declaration, at the moment when they 
were wrought. Many a sick man has been healed, many a 
lame man has found his strength restored, since the day when 
Christ went about the villages of Galilee, and healed all 
those who came to Him. Many a tempest has suddenly gone 
down on the Lake of Nazareth, many a storm-tost fishing- 
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boat Iftis suddenly found itself at the haven where it would be, 
since our Lord's feet walked upon those wild waves, and a 
great calm followed His Presence. But we are not wont to call 
these latter events Miracles ; for they come before us as simple 
facts, charged with no special message, and accompanied by 
no visible interpreter. If, then, the very essence of a Miracle 
be its character as the outcoming of some Will or Power, 
it follows, that the nature of the Miracle itself must be inter- 
preted by the Person of Whose Will and Power it appears to 
be a visible manifestation. And it is evident, that the idea 
which our Divine Master Himself associated with these Mira- 
cles was not mere knowledge, but Present Power and Per- 
sonal Will. The words with which He accompanied the 
Miracles cannot have any real meaning, excepting as implying 
the actual exercise of Will and Power. It was not, * This man 
is about to receive his sight;' or, ' This maiden is not dead but 
sleepeth, and will awake :' but, ' Receive thy sight ;' and, ' I 
say unto thee. Arise.* In all cases, it appears to have been 
the intention of Christ to set before us His Works, not as 
mere Signs or Tokens, 'but as outcomings of Personal Power, 
and as exercises of Deliberate Will. It is difficult, for example, 
to reconcile the words spoken of the poor Woman who had 
touched the hem of His garment, and had been healed, ' Some- 
body hath touched Me, for Virtue is gone out of Me,* with 
any theory of these Miracles having been nothing more than 
Signs, inserted by a predeterminate arrangement into the 
system of the Universe. Indeed, the necessity felt by many 
persons for some explanation of the nature of a Miracle, which 
shall eliminate from it the idea of Personal Power, and the 
exercise of Deliberate Will, usually proceeds from an inade- 
quate idea both of the nature of the Miraculous in an abstract 
sense, and of the place allotted to the actual Miracle in the 
system of the Universe. 

Before entering, however, into this Question, it may be well 
to consider, whether the idea on which the difficulty depends 
— ^the idea, i^. of the Order of the Universe proceeding from 
the beginning in a certain system of self-development, with 
no trace of interference or interposition from without — is 
really the exposition of such knowledge as we have of the 
processes by which the material things of Creation assumed 
their present state. Even if we were to accept as systems of 
Philosophy, instead of putting aside as visions of an excited 
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imagination, the theories which account for the varieties of 
physical forms of matter, by considering them as successive 
developments of matter itself, not created out of it, but evolved 
from it, in virtue of its own inherent faculties ; yet, it would 
remain to be discovered, by what possible process, except by 
interference from without, the moral and intellectual Man 
could have been introduced upon the earth. This, at least, 
cannot be attributed, with the slightest support from analogy, 
to any progressive development of inherited faculties. * Physical 
qualities may, to some extent, be apparently connected with 
the mysterious laws of hereditary transmission ; but there is 
no proof of intellectual faculties being transmitted in an in- 
creasing and cumulative progress from father to son. As a 
matter of experience, the sons of great and wise men scarcely 
ever succeed to the heritage of their father's glory. Houses 
and families, for the most part, culminate in one or two noble 
names ; as if the splendid endowments of some few in a long 
line of ancestors were rather subtracted from, than added to, 
the sum of the nature which they transmit to their descen- 
dants. It appears as if the mastery and energy that exist in 
any race, are not allowed to build themselves into a platform 
from which succeeding generations may start on their career 
from a level higher than is common to Humanity, but are 
compelled to gather themselves into one splendid outburst, 
and then to sink into the darkness ; as the light sinks out of 
the beacon fire on the lofty hill, leaving on the crest which 
filled the country with its light, only some white crown of 
feathery ashes, only some glimmering of half extinguished 
brands. 

It appears, indeed, that we may fairly point to the appear- 
ance of Man 2 in his intellectual and moral being, as an instance 
of that interference with the ordinary Course of Nature, that 
submission of its Order to an external Power, which consti- 
tutes the whole essence, and fulfils the whole idea of a Miracle. 
But, let it be noted, for it leads us one step onwards, that the 
introduction of Man among the creatures living on the earth, 
involved no contradiction, no suspension, no confusion of the 
scheme and system, upon which the course of the world's 
existence, gradually filling, as it had been, with ever-varying 

* Compare the Essay, entitled * Revelation and Science,* in The Church and 
the World. First Series, p. 293. 

« Compare Mozley, pp. 87-8. Also The Church and the World, p. 290. 
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shapes of life, had hitherto been carried on. On the contrary, 
speaking in this place solely from the evidence of Science, 
the existence of Man is evidently the sum and crown of what- 
ever purpose is manifest in the ordering of the processes of 
Nature. His presence, his mastery, his employment of the 
material things of earth, contains in itself the key to the 
secret intention of that work, at which all things were toiling 
from the beginning — toiling, indeed, blindly and unintelli- 
gently, and with no thought in them beyond their own present 
needs, and the present impulses of their own natures, yet, with 
the issues of all their labours ever preparing for one fulfilment, 
ever pointing to one end. 

And this point is worthy of attention. It is indeed con- 
ceivable that a case might occur, in which an event might 
seem exactly contrary to that present course and connection 
of material things in which the Will of GOD is manifest It 
might be God's purpose, for instance, to prove His mastery 
over the phantasms of Law and Order, as erected into Powers 
or Necessities, in some such way as that in which He showed 
His Sovereignty over those phenomena of life which the 
Egyptians were wont to worship as Gods. And in this case, 
starting from the idea of a Personal Will, no difficulty could 
be felt in the conception of such phenomena, as of water 
running uphill ; or, of the earth repelling, instead of attracting, 
matter. In the first place, we know so very little of the real 
qualities even of material things, that we cannot tell what 
seeming reversals of the common attributes of Nature would 
follow on the quickening and intensifying of their powers and 
energies, even in a slight degree. Nothing can be more un- 
like each other than excessive cold and excessive heat ; yet, 
their effect on contact with the human body, is almost identical. 
There is no stronger attraction, than that which the magnet 
exercises over iron ; yet, in the same instrument, there is a 
power, equally strong, of repulsion. And thus it is more than 
conceivable, that the CREATOR might manifest His Presence 
in some processes, apparently contrariant to those which are 
the results of our usual experience; and yet, introduce no 
confusion, and still maintain the perfect unity of His Order, 
and the unbroken operation of His Law. Nor, would any 
change in the mode of His Operations, of necessity introduce 
any alteration into the system of His Works. The Power of 
adaptation is implied in any theory of Creation. If vire 
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adopt the idea, that the ordinary processes of Nature are but 
the expression of the CREATOR'S Will, the mechanism by 
which He chooses to effect His Purpose, but to which He is 
in no way tied ; if we realise the thought, that we cannot 
possibly connect cause and effect together by any other link 
than by GOD*s Will : then, it must follow, that GOD can sub- 
stitute any other processes, or effect any changes in His me- 
chanism, and yet the same purposes may be effected, the 
same results may proceed. The course of the planets might 
be continued in an unbroken cycle, although the Law of 
Gravitation were suspended, and another motive power were 
substituted in its place. 

It is necessary that this truth should be distinctly borne in 
mind. For there are a very few of the Miracles recorded in 
Holy Scripture, as, for instance, the changing of the Rod of 
Moses into a Serpent, which were apparently wrought for 
temporary purposes, having a character entirely evidential, 
and thus appear to be simply exhibitions of the Divine Will, 
unconnected with any of the ordinary Laws of Nature. And 
this Miracle seems deserving of a few words, as it is specially 
noted in Professor Tyndall's Article in the Fortnightly Review 
(p. 650). He says : — * Had CKtfelST, for example, limited 
Himself to the conversion of water into wine. He would have 
fallen short of the performance of Jannes and Jambres ; for it 
is a smaller thing to convert one liquid into another, than 
to convert a dead rod into a living serpent* 

It is not necessary to raise the question here, whether the 
effects produced by the Magicians of Egypt were real Mira- 
cles, or only juggling tricks and delusions of the senses, such 
as those in which Eastern conjurors to this day excel, especi- 
ally, it may be noted, in their mastery over serpents. It is 
chiefly a question of interpretation ; and the context in which 
it occurs, in the passage alluded to by Professor Tyndall, 
which ends with the declaration that their folly was made 
manifest, seems to convey the idea that it was a delusion 
rather than a reality. But, looking at the change of the rod 
into a serpent as a reality performed by the Magicians, there 
is the very difference between this Miracle and that of the 
water changing into wine, on which depends all true perception 
of the actual nature of a Miracle. The one was a develop- 
ment of the course of Nature ; the other was contrariant to all 
its Order. The one was a manifestation of its veiled processes ; 
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the other was a juggling with its secret powers. The one 
was a testimony to the Presence of the Person Who mani- 
fests Himself in the harmony, and order, and beauty, and 
fitness of material things ; the other was a witness of him who 
uses his spiritual powers in disturbance and interruption, in 
manifestations of freakish wilfulness, and a subtlety of deadly 
malice. And in this light we can perceive how the Miracle, 
that to Moses was simply and entirely evidential, and to the 
Magicians must have been a manifest outburst of that True 
Power which they were either mocking or abusing, is to us 
an instance of the mastery over Evil, which was ever effluent 
from the Presence of the LORD of Life, whether, as CHRIST, 
present in His Own Person, or, as in the case of Moses, in the 
delegation of His Power and Authority. Indeed, the Miracle 
that bears most resemblance to this, as a simple exhibition of 
Divine Power, is that to which Professor Tyndall also refers, 
when those who, in Gethsemane, came to seize our Lord, went 
backward and fell to the ground. The Professor, indeed, ad- 
mitting the fact, denies that it was Miraculous. ' It was the 
sublime and holy effluence from within that needed no prodigy 
to commend it to the wonder and worship of His foes.' Cer- 
tainly the circumstances of the case do not favour the idea of 
its being the 'worship' of our LORD*S foes which was re- 
presented in their fall upon the ground. If words mean 
anything at all, there was here again the * effltience of the 
sublime and holy* from Him in Whom is all Power, showing 
itself in its mastery over Evil. And, in the fact of this 
mastery, proved in visible effects, is the very essence of the 
Gospel Miracles. 

For the most part, the Miracles mentioned in the Bible were 
plainly connected with the ordinary processes of Nature ; so 
that, it is a defective form of expression to speak of them, 
as if the apparent natural causes from which they proceed 
are known by uniform experience to be incapable of pro- 
ducing the effects said to have taken place. On the contrary, 
the effects which were embodied in the Biblical Miracles were, 
with few exceptions, simply the ordinary processes of Nature 
quickened and intensified in their operations.* The flies and 
lice and frogs of Egypt were probably produced by the ordi- 
nary processes of generation. The recovery of health after 
sickness, ordinarily happens to most men and women at some 

> Compare Trench, On the Miracles, p. 105. 
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period of their lives. The water that falls from Heaven and 
fills the grape with its abundant juice, is expected to change 
into wine in the ordinary course of events. The seed which 
men cast into their fields, is ordinarily multiplied into the 
daily food of nations. And, if as yet the animate world 
affords no witness of the truth of life returning, after seeming 
death ; yet, this, as in a Parable, is continually set forth to us 
in the inanimate Creation, ' Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but, if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit* 

And in this we seem to have the right key to the interpre- 
tation of the nature of the Miraculous. Miracles are not to 
be interpreted as if they implied any contradiction to, any 
suspension of, or any arbitrary interference with, the ordinary 
processes of Nature, but as developments of these very pro- 
cesses, fulfilments of the purposes in them manifest ; not dis- 
cords nor confusions, but most true and noble harmonies, ring- 
ing out from the union of the spiritual with the material, of 
the visible with the invisible ; most real and glorious out- 
bursts of the inner being of material things, suddenly flashing 
through the outward veil of their materiality, and revealing 
that inward truth, which, save at such moments, is not to be 
apprehended by the perception of the faculties of man. 

And this is the very witness of the Miracles related in the 
Gospel. For, all the witness of material Creation to its own 
. nature, is a perpetual indication of order, and peace, and 
harmony, and beauty, lying deeply hidden at the secret 
sources of its being ; but overlaid, and concealed, and thwarted 
in their manifestations by the presence of an alien Principle 
of misery and discord, imposed upon them from without, 
contrariant to their true nature, and under which they groan. 
And all sound Philosophy agrees in asserting that the true 
development of the nature of material things, is not in abase- 
ment, and in misery, but in a progress tending ever upwards, 
in manifestations ever more full of glory. The true destiny of 
Creation is manifestly in course of fulfilment, when the chain 
of darkness and of misery seems to relax its hold, and the 
underlying harmony and beauty come forth to view ; as the 
earth testifies to no new Law, to no broken Order, but simply 
manifests its real nature when the chain of winter is broken 
from it, and it clothes itself in the beauty of its flowers, and 
rejoices in the singing of its birds. 

P 2 'iO'Jj 
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The more deeply we study the Miracles recorded in the 
Gospel, the more clearly they appear to hold somewhat of 
the same relation to the ordinary Course of Nature, as that 
which connects the outcomings of the life of spring with the 
system of the material World. They appear as restorations, 
not confusions, of true Order ; as manifestations, not interrup- 
tions, of real Law ; not contradictions of the Truth, but appear- 
ances of the Truth itself on the surface of things which, for 
the most part, hide and veil it from sight ; in no other sense 
interruptions of the Order and System of Creation than as 
the sudden appearance of the sun through the clouds of a 
dark day might be supposed to be an interference with the 
ordinary processes by which the earth is supplied with 
light and heat And the recorded Miracles of our Lord 
were all in exact harmony with this idea. For if harmony, 
and life, and peace, not discord, nor disease, nor death, are 
manifestly the true end and design of the Creator's Pur- 
pose ; if all experience of the past, and all expectations of the 
future, point to the restoration of these conditions when the 
influences that now hinder and pervert their working shall 
have passed away : then did the Miracles in which Christ is 
recorded to have brought life out of death, health out of sick- 
ness, peace and stillness out of storm and tempest, proclaim 
themselves as no perversions, nor contradictions, but develop- 
ments and fulfilments of the true Laws of Nature: then were 
they no abnormal nor eccentric forms of growth, testifying to 
the pressure of some alien influence, but the very first-fruits, 
in which the true life of earth shot forth in the beginnings of 
that glorious harvest, which, when its destiny is indeed ful- 
filled, it shall present to its Creator's gaze. 

To take one instance, and that of a Miracle upon which, 
through shallow and confused interpretations, some obscurity 
is wont to rest, there is perhaps no history that fits in with 
a more perfect harmony to all the conditions of man's 
existence, at the very moment when it reveals them with a 
clear distinctness, than that which is connected with the de- 
struction of the herd of swine at Gadara. Each step in the 
Miracle illustrates something of our position, and the rela- 
tion in which we stand to the Principle of Evil, both by 
Nature and by Redemption. The Evil Spirits leave the man 
in whom they dwelt, working his misery and ruin, at the 
bidding of a Nature higher and truer than their own ; and as 
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the Evil leaves the man, his true nature shows itself, as if 
recovering from some external influence alien to itself, in 
order, in submission, and in intelligence.* Then the Evil 
Spirits request Christ's permission to enter into the herd of 
swine; and our LORD, in harmony with that Dispensation 
which, for the present time, permits the existence of Evil on 
earth, suffers them to enter. Their presence, then, again mani- 
fests itself in disorder, and fierceness, and destruction brought 
in from without, even on the nature of unreasoning animals ; 
so that the herd rush violently down a steep place into the 
sea. While the true meaning of this destruction, the expla- 
nation that places it on a higher level than that of a mere 
exhibition of freakish malice, and renders it consistent with 
all experience of the deadly craft and strength and subtlety 
of Evil, is given us in the fact, that the Gadarenes, moved 
doubtless, as the Evil Spirits knew they would be, to angry 
fear by the destruction of their swine, begged our Divine 
Lord to depart out of their coasts, and so put from them, 
by their own act, the Truth and the Reality of their life. 

Thus, then, more deep and correct thought on the Miracles 
of our Lord appears at once to bring us to a higher idea of 
them, than as if they were contradictions of Nature or confu- 
sion of Order, or even arbitrary Manifestations of a higher 
and unknown Law assailing and breaking that which is the 
real Law of Creation. Thus, too, we perceive their true har- 
mony with all that Scheme and System which professes to be 
a Revelation dealing with Man. We feel that they are Re- 
velations of the true Order, Manifestations of the true Law of 
Life, fitting indications of the Presence of One Who came, 
by His Own Declaration, to fulfil all the Law, the Law im- 
printed upon Nature, as perfectly as the Law given from 
Sinai, even by that Work, at once of restoration and develop- 
ment, which we embrace under the word Redemption. 

And this leads to another point on which, by simple care- 
lessness of thought, we are apt to confuse, and so to weaken, 
our conception of the nature of the Miracles which are recorded 
of our Lord. It is very common to regard them merely as 
signs and witnesses ; to look on them only in their evidential 
capacity ; to speak of them as if their meaning was exhausted 
in becoming arbitrary tokens, by which it was to be made 
Jcnown to men that the Presence of GOD was among them. 

* Compare Trench, p. 176." 
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Asid b>' iivizs liJSoS^sg oor oMcepikm of Miiacksy not only is 
a great part of tbtir rtaZ inner mtaning Host^ bat a difficsilty 
is added to oisr oc^mprehensaoo of the purpose for wUdi they 
were wrcniglit, to our idea c^ their fitness not only to identify 
the Person of Him Wlio wrought them, but to enable faith to 
understand His Work. For He came; not only, nor chiefly to 
be a Teacher ; not only, nor chiefly to draw die love erf" men 
to Himself by exhibitions of His Lave for Man ; not onl^^ nor 
chiefly to bring a Re%'elation — but to do a great Wort, to ac- 
complish the Redemption of Mankind, to unite the Creature 
with the Creatoic If we think carefully over tike histcHies 
of the Miracles of CHRIST, we shall see how inadequate to 
satisfy the necessities of the case is that \~iew which is con- 
tented to represent them as mere Marks of His Identity; 
mere Signs and Tokens set upon Him such as might be given 
to an ambassador as credentials of his embassage ; or even as 
the mere outcomings of His Love and Compassion for Man- 
kind. Doubtless they ser\'ed these purposes ; but such an 
explanation does not exhaust their meaning. The profusion 
in which His Miracles were wrought, many in quiet \'illages, 
or lonely cottages among the hills of Galilee, not recorded in 
detail e\'en in the Holy Scriptures ; the injunction to silence 
which He laid upon so many in whom His Power was mani- 
fest ; the fact that He appears to have been sparing of their 
performance in the great cities of Judaea, and among the mul- 
titudes gathered at Jerusalem — all agree in leading us to the 
idea that our Lord's Miracles, if we accept them as recorded, 
were something more than bare Tokens of His Identity, or 
Signs by which men might recognise Him as the MESSIAH. 
His Miracles stand in their place in Scripture, not only as 
Signs and Symbols of the Work which Christ ^vas doing, but 
as actual portions and beginnings of the Work itself. When 
He healed the sick or raised the dead, Christ actually exer- 
cised the same mastery over the Evil that had intruded 
into His World which broke forth fully into light in His Own 
Resurrection and Ascension. His Miracles were not mere 
Signs and Symbols of His Work, attached to it, but not pro- 
ceeding from it, as a banner borne in battle before a mail- 
clad knight that friend and foe may recognise his lineage and 
his name. They were not bare proofs of His own essential 
Nature thus declaring itself in the great glory of its effluence, 
as light issuing forth declares its essential nature by victory 
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over darkness. They were all this. But they were something 
more. They were parts of His Work, beginnings of His Vic- 
tory, breaking through the veil which else had hidden it from 
the sight of men, themselves apparent, that, in the grasp and 
comprehension which men laid on them, they might also 
comprehend and grasp the portion which was as yet unseen. 
Thus, it is very important to remember, that we can conceive 
of the Miraculous as entirely distinct from the Evidential ; 
that we can separate the idea of the Miracle itself from the 
idea of the Miracle as a Sign or Token ; that we can recog- 
nise as truth, that the Miracle would have been as truly a 
Miracle if it had been wrought by the silent exercise of our 
Lord's Will and Power, uncoupled with the words or acts 
which enable us to interpret it as a visible and comprehen- 
sible Manifestation of His Nature and of His Work. 

Here, then, we reach another explanation of the reasons for 
the Miracles that our Lord is recorded to have wrought. 
Actual first-fruits and most real beginnings of His Work, they 
declare to us, in the reality with which CHRIST mastered 
Evil, that His conquest over it is a work practical and appli- 
cable to our own lives, not transient or temporary, but abiding 
in effects as real and true, as those in which He made mani- 
fest His Power, by breaking from the weakness of Humanity 
the burden of disease and death. And this is precisely the 
knowledge which is the most needed, to enable the Redemp- 
tion, of which these Miracles were the first-fruits, to attain 
its full development in the Redeemed. It is a want of this 
perception of the full reality of Miracles, arising from the 
habit of regarding them as only Signs and Tokens of the 
Work of Christ, which hinders the fulfilment of that Work 
in its application to individual members of His Church. It 
is want of perception of the true teaching of the Miracles of 
our Divine Master which allows many, who, as a doctrinal 
fact, acknowledge the completeness of our LORD'S Victory 
over Sin, to regard their own personal sinfulness sadly and 
wearily, but too hopelessly ; as if it were not a burden laid 
upon them under which they groan, but a part of their true 
nature which cannot be severed from themselves. We too 
often use a recognition of the real dignity and ends of human 
nature only as a telescope through which we discern the glory 
of a far-off star, not as a lever to raise us one step nearer to 
the glory which we distantly behold. As it has been well 
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said, in a work to which these pages owe very many of their 
thoughts : — ' Miracles supply the link that connects know- 
ledge with practice ; the clear perception of moral truth, with 
the bringing forth its fruits in daily life ; the power in which 
men lead higher lives is faith, which enables them to per- 
ceive that they can rise up to the level so far above them, and 
attain the things which they behold/ (Mozley, Lecture vii.) 

Miracles, then, rightly understood, supply this want, by 
putting, as it were, into the believer's hand the link by which 
the weakness of the will of man may be united to the strength 
invincible of the Will of GOD. The Miracles recorded of our 
Lord Himself show the believer the Power of GOD communi- 
cated to the weakness of Humanity by that actual contact of 
the natures, to accomplish which is the office and work of 
Faith, the same work which is accomplished now with spiri- 
tual results, in Prayer and the Holy Sacraments, as, with 
bodily results, in the visible Miracles, when the Worker of 
them was in Bodily Form upon the earth. 

The Miracles recorded of our Lord, therefore, occupy an 
intelligible place in the Economy of His Work /or man. They 
fall into their place distinctly in the scheme and system of 
Redemption ; and are filled with a meaning which cannot be 
recognised when they are regarded merely as arbitrary Signs 
or Tokens, or temporary Manifestations of God's Love for 
man. TJius Miracles become God's answer to the instinctive 
needs and longings of Humanity; to its yearnings to be lifted 
out of darkness into light, out of weakness into strength, out 
of conscious and most hateful impurity and untruthfulness into 
the higher regions of Holiness and Truth. They are Divine 
replies to the craving for a Hand outstretched from above to 
raise, and for strength within to grasp and cling to it, and so 
to be drawn out of corruption and decay. They are Divine 
answers to the cry of Humanity, often made in weakness and 
despondency, often made as the hopeless and purposeless 
sighing of despair, which could attain to some faint, dim ima- 
ginings, but had not hope to mould those faint imaginings 
into a prayer. They are Divine answers to the prayers of all 
the noblest and the best of earth ; of the heathen Sage, as of 
the Christian Saint ; of the sadness of the Philosopher in his 
darkness, as of the Apostle in his clear and certain light. 
And again. Miracles supply the bridge over the chasm that 
separates the purity and power of the Invisible from the weak- 
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ness and corruption of the visible. They declare that truth, 
so hard to the perception of the unaided faculties, that Evil 
only lies upon the moral nature, as disease and death lie 
upon the physical. They declare the Power by which the 
burden can be shaken off, and the whole moral being can rise 
in purity, and health, and strength, in that communication of 
the Power of our LORD, in that contact with His Divine 
Nature, in which the sick uprose in health, while the Deliverer 
proclaimed the source of the Deliverance, 'Thy faith hath 
saved thee : Go in peace.' 

Thus far, then, simply by recognising the true idea of 
Miracles, we at once get rid of the difficulty which attaches 
to them when connected with the idea of confusion and dis- 
order ; and, perceiving the great part which they play in the 
scheme of the Redemption of mankind, we are enabled to assert 
less timidly their real harmony with all the designs of GOD as 
manifested in the witness of Creation. But, we surely shall 
not attain to the full conception of the idea of Miracles, if, 
while we own their dignity and reality, we yet consider them 
as having no place left for them in the present Dispensation ; 
if we think of them as bygone exhibitions of His Love and 
Mercy, standing clearly out in the dim past, like guide-posts 
pointing unerringly the way to Truth, but with no life in the 
dry wood, no strength or power in them to help the wayfarer 
upon his road. If we grasp the true idea of a Miracle, as 
involving no suspension of, or interference with the Laws of 
Nature ; if we separate the reality that lies at the heart of the 
Miracle, from the accidental circumstances that attended each 
Manifestation : then, assuredly, we shall discern more clearly 
and more fully the relations by which the Miracles done by 
our Lord when He was on earth, are connected with His 
continued Presence in His Church. If, in hearing the prayers 
of those who came to Him, Christ gave them no mere Signs 
or Tokens to enable them to recognise Him in that Humanity 
which should hereafter pass out of their sight, but disclosed to 
them the great and everlasting truths of His Own Nature and 
His Supremacy over material things ; then, most assuredly, 
His faithful ones may come to Him now, even as they came of 
old, and expect as real an answer to their prayers. If His 
Miracles especially teach us that what we call the ' Laws of 
Nature ' are merely Manifestations of God's Will ; then, surely, 
to ask Him, by His Will, to remove some misery, which, as It 
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appears to that imperfect xision which can only look on present 
things and secondar>' causes, the Order of these Laws has 
brought upon us, is not to ask Him to break His Laws, is 
not to introduce confusion into His Order. 

Indeed, if there be any character which all the Miracles of 
Holy Scripture bear, as it were carefully impressed upon 
them, if there be any declaration which they seem all ordered 
to declare with one un\'ar\'ing voice, it is this. That, considered 
as answers to prayer. Miracles involve no contradiction in the 
Order of Creation, but are in truth Manifestations of the same 
Will which is also evident in this Order of Creation — in them 
manifest, not as breaking His Own Laws with arbitrary license; 
but as using them, in their truth and in their perfection, as 
instruments to effect His Di\'ine Purpose. It is this which is 
apparent in the Miracles of our LORD, clearly indicated in 
many of those small details, which demand some carefulness 
of thought before their full importance can be perceived. It 
is this which we are taught in the gradual recovery of sight 
by the blind man at Bethsaida ; in the command to give food 
to Jairus' daughter when He had raised her from the dead ; 
in the water changing into wine ; in the food multiplied from 
the loaves and fishes. These Manifestations point to the truth 
that, in these Works, Christ ^\'as not contradicting the Laws 
of Nature, but explaining their hidden meaning, developing 
their latent powers, and using this development to effect the 
end He willed. And the same ordering comes out with equal 
clearness in the Miracles recorded in the Old Testament 
When His People were to be delivered from their bondage, 
and the Majesty of the One True Sovereign of all Creation 
vindicated, the very life and order which the Egyptians were 
blindly Deifying were made the instruments of their rebuke 
and chastening. It was by no new shapes, nor monstrous 
prodigies, called into existence for a special purpose, that 
God smote into subjection the defiant pride of the Egyptian 
land ; but by using as His instruments the commonest forms 
of life, quickened into greater energy, and developed into 
more abundant fulness. It was by no suspension of the Law 
of Gravitation that GOD cleft the waters of the Red Sea that 
His People might pass over; but simply by the tempestuous 
force and energy of that same wind whose might He stilled 
on the Lake of Galilee, ' the strong east wind,' which ' made the 
sea to go back all that night, and made the sea dry land, and 
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the waters were divided/ It was by no alteration of the 
ordinary Laws of nourishment of the human frame that GoD 
enabled His Chosen People to pass through the scanty pas- 
tures of the Wilderness ; but probably by some modified form 
of the same Manna which still drops around the Arab's tent, 
certainly by the quails which still at their appointed seasons 
cover the desert with their countless multitudes. It was by no 
new creation that GoD gave a witness, through His Prophet, 
to His Own Divine Majesty, and the utter nothingness of the 
Idol-gods; but by the fire sent down from Heaven to con- 
sume the Sacrifice, as the lightning still leaps from the clouds, 
white in its intensity of heat. 

Again, Miracles clearly point to the truth, that there is 
absolutely no inconsistency between the fullest recognition 
of the constancy of the Laws of Nature, and the fullest and 
most unhesitating faith in answers given to Prayer. Indeed, 
the more deeply we pierce into the system of the material 
World, the more clearly its wonderful arrangement and variety 
stand out before us, so much the more distinctly does that ab- 
solute and present Power, on which the expectation of answers 
to Prayer depends, appear to be the only possible solution of 
the Mystery by which the system is preserved. The same 
increasing insight which enables us to discern the more clearly 
in Creation the indications of the CREATOR'S Will, also makes 
it the more unreasonable for us to suppose that He would for 
a season have cast from Him this Power, when His Work was 
completed ; or that He would suffer the material things which 
He had Himself made, and to which He had Himself dis- 
tributed their peculiar faculties and powers, to assume any 
higher position than that of instruments by which His Will is 
done in the way most pleasing to Himself. Indeed, the 
more distinctly and emphatically we set before us the idea 
of a Personal Will as the only possible cause and source of 
all things, so much the more distinctly does the idea of the 
Supreme Will being in some way acted upon by Prayer, 
become, if above, yet not contrary to, reason, if not compre- 
hensible, at least apprehensible, by the human intellect. 

Thus the idea, brought out by Miracles, of the dependence 
of the ordinary course of things upon a Personal Will, seems 
to bring with it a recognition of the other idea, that Prayer 
may, in some way incomprehensible, but not unconceivable, 
exercise an actual influence over the course of tke v£\a.l^\v^ 
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World. Only, as every person is aware in so speaking, we 
speak of reasonable Prayer, of Prayer exercised within the 
limits by which the CREATOR has manifestly restricted the 
Power, whatever it may be, which it possesses. By the term 
reasonable Prayer, we mean Prayer, which, while admitting 
to the fullest extent the Power of the CREATOR to alter and 
to reverse His own arrangements, yet recognises that to ask 
Him to do so, would be, under many circumstances, not only 
a presumptuous and needless use of the permission He has 
given us to address Him, but even plain rebellion against 
His Will. Prayer that implied an altering of the ordinary 
operations of Nature for the special benefit of a particular 
person, would be presumptuous, as prescribing the way in 
which, it expected an answer. It would be needless, because 
Prayer may be, and for the most part is, answered by the use, 
not the reversal, of the ordinary processes of Nature. It 
would be rebellious, because there are circumstances which 
indicate that the Will of GOD is fixed ; and thus, that they 
are taken out of that region which is allotted for the exer- 
cise of Prayer. It is the neglect of this distinction, the re- 
fusal to recognise a truth which is instinctively apparent to 
those who pray, which seems to lie at the root of many of the 
difficulties which have been felt on the subject of Prayer. 
For instance. Professor Tyndall says : — ' They ask for fair 
weather and for rain, but they do not ask that water may 
run uphill ; while the man of Science clearly sees that the 
granting of the one petition would be as much the infringe- 
ment of the Law of conservation, as the granting of the other.* 
But surely the difference between the two supposed petitions 
is at once apparent* We pray to GOD for the gifts that He 
is accustomed to give us in His own way : we do not pray 
Him to alter His Operations, nor suggest the channel through 
which His gifts are to come. We pray for fruitful harvests, 
because it is clearly His Will that His people should be fed 
by the crops that grow in the field. But we do not pray 
Him to enable His creatures to live without food, because 
clearly that is not His Will. We pray for rain, or for fair 
weather, because it is on the alternations of rain and fair 
weather that His gifts of health to man and fertility to the 
earth, for the most part, depend. But we do not pray that 
water may run uphill, because— though, after all, neither Pro- 

' Compare Chalmers* Sertnon. 
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fessor Tyndall, nor any one else, can give any other reason 
why water should run downhill, than that such is the .Will of 
some Power external to itself, yet — it clearly is the Will of 
Him to Whom we pray, that water should run in this parti- 
cular manner. And though we fully recognise the truth that 
God could reverse His own processes if He so willed ; yet we 
feel, that we are not permitted to ask Him to reverse them 
for our own special and individual benefit. 

To take another instance. We may pray GOD for the pre- 
servation of an embankment, not only as recognising in our 
prayer His ordering of wind and wave, and storm and flood, 
but because, ordinarily speaking, it is on the proper use of the 
intelligence, knowledge, and carefulness which are equally His 
gifts to man, that the safety of the embankment, both in its 
construction and preservation, must depend. But we do not 
pray that the embankment may stand when the foundations 
are removed ; nor that, if it is broken, the water may not flow 
out. A mother prays that her son may be preserved in battle, 
because she recognises the truth, that Omnipresent Omnipo- 
tence can direct the course of every bullet, and the sway of 
every sword and lance. But she does not pray that the Laws 
of Dynamics, or Trajection, may be altered, or that a bullet 
may pass through her son's head without killing him, because 
it is the Will of the CREATOR, declared in the visible system 
of Creation, that such an occurrence should be followed by 
death. A nation engaged in war, prays that such valour 
may be given to its soldiery, and such wisdom may be vouch- 
safed to its commanders, as may enable them to bring the 
war to a prosperous termination. But it does not pray that 
its soldiers may be rendered invulnerable on the field of battle, 
nor may secure a victory by flight. The compass of Prayer is 
that region, seen instinctively, in which the Will of GOD is not 
discerned as fixed, nor declared in any particular occurrence. 
The right idea of Prayer, as of Miracle, is of fulfilment, not 
of contradiction ; of harmony, not of discord ; in the use, not 
in the breaking, of the Laws of Nature. The right object of 
Prayer is the more full receiving of the gifts of the CREATOR, 
but a reception of them, also, in His Own way, and through 
His Own appointed instruments. 

In fact, since in Prayer we only ask that the Laws of 
Nature may be employed on our behalf, not in any way 
reversed nor broken for our convenience, the only real diffi- 
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culty against the use of Prayer comes from the side, not 
of Natural Science, but of Metaphysic, and consists in the 
difficulty of the supposed Will of GoD being really altered, 
or even affected, by the wishes of His creatures. Here we 
enter on a region that lies entirely outside the limits of the 
present pages J But it may be observed, that the same 
Philosophy which suggests the difficulty, also suggests the 
answer. F*or, by general confession. Prayer is an impulse, an 
instinct, a necessity of our nature. To use the words of one 
whose general views evidently accord with those of Professor 
Tyndall : — 'As it is the nature of the heart to beat, and of the 
lungs to open and contract, so it is the nature of the human 
soul to send out sighs unto the Infihite for help and strength.' 
Arc we, then, to think of this instinct only as implanted in 
the nature of man to be a barren mockery, a blossom that 
ripens never into fruit, a shadow cast from no reality } Can 
any theory, such as Professor TyndalFs, of possible subjective 
benefit derived from Prayer, make its unreality more befitting 
our ideas of GOD } Can we conceive Him to have implanted 
such an unchanging and unwearying instinct in human nature, 
that it may ever shatter itself fruitlessly on the rock of an 
adamantine necessity, fretting away all faith and life into 
a vain and barren hopelessness, exhausting all the energy of 
yearning that, in its mightiness of reality, should have drawn 
it upwards, and Heavenwards, in clutching at an idle shadow, or 
in grasping at inevitable disappointment } Nay, the existence 
of an instinct that is itself a mockery and unreality, that can 
bear no real fruit and do no real work, has no place, even in 
Philosophy, among our conceptions of the relations of Hu- 
manity to God. But, if we call in Revelation to our aid, and 
if we quicken our conceptions of the Almighty by His Own 
Image there reflected, it is still more impossible to conceive 
of Him Who says of Himself, ' Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock,' as if He would have us to stand, in our agony of 
need, beating, with bleeding hands, at a door which is inex- 
orably closed ; crying to a FATHER Who has put away from 
Him the power of ministering to His children; stretching vain 
arms to a Love, that, when we would lean on its tender- 
ness, vanishes like a beautiful dream ; resting on an illusion, 
which can no more in reality unite Man to GOD, than the 

* This portion of the subject has been ably discussed by Mr. MacColl, in his 
Essay, to which reference has been already made. 
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rainbow bridge can afford a solid pathway whereon we may 
climb to Heaven. Truly, it is far more difficult to conceive 
of the Creator as implanting a deceitful and mocking 
instinct in the nature of man, than to conceive of a possible 
reconciliation of those two ' Mysteries which lie altogether 
beyond the province in which human reason has a permitted 
rule; the absolute perfection of the Will of GoD, and His 
Divine Will which gives most real answers to the utterance of 
His creatures when they come before Him in Prayer. 

But it must be remembered that the idea of God's Works, 
to which we were led by His Miracles, includes an infinite 
variety of Means, as well as a perfect unity of Purpose. We 
are not to expect that He will impart an evidential cha- 
racter to every answer to Prayer, or render it such a mani- 
fest Sign or Token that His Presence can be perceived in 
it by any eye but that of Faith. Thus, to take an obvious 
instance. Prayer may be made in time of pestilence : and the 
answer will be as real, if the mind of a physician be directed to 
the properties of some healing medicine, or if a knowledge of 
the cause and properties of the disease, sufficing to arrest its 
progress, or prevent its return, be revealed to some patient 
enquirer ; as if a Voice had sounded through the stricken city, 
* Thus far shalt thou come, and no further,' or as if the sword 
of the destroying Angel had been thrust into its sheath in 
presence of the supplicating multitude, while their Litanies 
went up to Heaven. The mother may pray for her sailor- boy 
tossed at the moment of Prayer in the violence of a tempest ; 
and if skill and wisdom come into the captain's mind, enabling 
him to steer the vessel safely through the storm ; or, if her 
boy himself be guided, as he leaps from the sinking ship, to 
throw himself into an eddy, which shall cast within his grasp 
some waif out of the wreck, some floating plank and fragment 
which may bear him safe to shore ; or, if strength and purpose 
nerve his limbs to struggle through the surf to land — the 
mother's Prayer may be as truly answered as if the SAVIOUR 
had appeared, treading on the tossing surge, and bidding 
wave and wind to be at rest. And when a nation bows down 
before the Lord God Almighty, supplicating for peace and 
quietness in time of war, it is as real an answer to such Prayer 
if He puts thoughts of wisdom and of moderation into the 
hearts of Kings and rulers, if He guides the councils of nations 
into mutual concessions and acknowledgments of mutual 
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wrong, as if He gave them that which, it may be, was their 
chief thought when they offered up their Prayer— a victory 
over their enemies, or an actual crushing of their power. 

But our only concern in these pages with the idea of Prayer, 
is in its connection with the Miraculous. And on the Mira- 
culous, what we have said may be summed up in few words. 
If we can once obtain a clear vision of a Personal GOD, sepa- 
rate from, and not confused with, the common operations of 
His Creation ; if we can but look upon the processes of 
Creation, in their perfection and variety, simply as Manifesta- 
tions of His Will, the theory, either of Miracles or of Prayer, 
will present no reasonable difficulties in its conception. If we 
acknowledge that GoD's Personal Will supplies the invisible 
link between cause and effect, on which the relations of the 
facts visible around us truly depend, we shall not think of 
Him as breaking any Law, or of introducing any confusion 
or disorder, when He uses these processes of Creation as His 
instruments in the performance of some special purpose, 
whether as by them giving Signs and Tokens to enable His 
creatures to understand that a Revelation is being made, or 
in them giving a most real and true response to the humble 
Prayer of faith. And, if we do not confuse the Miracle itself 
with the evidential character which is only a part of it, and 
not its whole ; if we simply look for answers, such as He is 
pleased to send, to our Prayer, without becoming, in our 
presumption, like those of old, who looked for Signs and 
Tokens while the Work of GOD was being done before their 
eyes : then, we shall have nothing, in our idea of a Miracle, to 
weaken our trust that GOD in reality makes answer, even 
through the processes of Nature, if He is thus pleased, to 
the Prayer of loving Faith ; we shall have nothing to damp or 
cloud our Hope and Trust in that greatest, that most stupen- 
dous, that most inconceivable Miracle of all, that Miracle, in 
which unless we trust, ' we are of all men the most miserable,' 
even our own personal Resurrection from the Dead, and our 
own entrance into Life Eternal. 
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ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No. 5. 
The Real Presence. 

Union with God is the perfection and glory of Man's nature. 
Man was made for GOD ; and in nothing short of GOD can his 
soul find full and satisfying repose, or his nature attain that 
perfection of which it is capable. Adam came from his 
Maker's Hand pure and innocent and perfect, according to 
the perfection of the state in which he was placed, with an un- 
fettered will, and appetites in due subjection ; and superadded 
to the inherent powers of his nature, he enjoyed Supernatural 
privileges, in which his Original Righteousness may be said to 
have consisted. He was brought into immediate connection 
with the Unseen and Spiritual. GOD Himself held Personal 
communion with him, and the Indwelling SPIRIT poured into 
his mind His enlightening and directing Grace. Yet, these were 
not the fulness of the Bliss intended for him. He had still to 
look forward to a higher perfection and a greater ^lory. The 
intercourse he enjoyed with GOD was external ; and the Super- 
natural guidance, a Divine Presence only by Grace. These 
were not the end of his being, nor the consummation of his 
felicity. Paradise was not his Everlasting Home, but the 
scene of his probation ; and those Supernatural Gifts were 
means, enabling him to walk onward, in his Original Righteous- 
ness, to the true end of his being — Union with GOD, Adam 
was no doubt conscious of the glorious destiny reserved for 
him, when his trial was accomplished A state of probation 
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could not be without an object, nor without hope to stimulate 
exertion ; and the first Father of our race was taught to look 
beyond the bliss of Eden to a nearness to GOD surpassing 
his conception. If he knew of it, he could not but have a 
yearning after it. It was a legitimate object of desire ; and 
the Tempter seized upon that aspiration in order to pervert 
it to evil when he said, * Ye shall be as Gods.' He suggested, 
that the end might be attained by a nearer way than by a 
life of obedience. Man listened to the suggestion, which 
promised to anticipate the exaltation of his nature, though it 
was to be sought by means which GOD had told him would 
only produce misery and death. 

Man, by his disobedience, lost Original Righteousness, and 
introduced into his nature an element of sinfulness. But he 
did not lose the remembrance of the high destiny from which 
he had fallen. Through ages of darkness and sin it lived on 
in the traditions of mankind, obscured by ignorance and per- 
verted by error, but still pointing to Union with GOD as the 
aim and end of his most ardent aspirations. We see the 
traces of it in the * feeling after GOD * of the Heathen, as well 
as in the longing after GOD of the Saints. The revealed Dis- 
pensations of God served to keep alive and stimulate this 
yearning of the heart for Union with the CREATOR, by afford- 
ing glimpses of a promised restoration ; and the wildest and 
most terrible of Pagan superstitions were but efforts of man's 
darkened soul to find the Gou Whom he had lost. Even the 
Pantheistic notion of the destruction of individual conscious- 
ness, by absorption in the ocean of Divine immensity, is at once 
the witness and perversion of the primitive Faith. The true 
Union preserves unimpaired the personal identity of the in- 
dividual, and makes him One with GOD without divesting him 
of his nature, or consigning him to the forgetfulness of in- 
active repose ; it is the perfection of nature, it is to enjoy GoD, 
to live and love for ever. 

At no time, either before the Fall or after it, could this 
Union have been effected by the exercise of man's natural 
powers. No improvement or elevation of his faculties, no 
degree of moral excellence, could lead to an end so wholly 
Supernatural. They might be the conditions required for its 
attainment, or the qualifications fitting for it, but the Gift 
itself must come from an external source. If man was to be 
united to GOD, the Divine Nature must, in some way, have 
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come in contact with his ; the unspeakable Gift must have 
been communicated, not acquired, the result of free grace, not 
the price of man's work. Hence one School of Theology has 
taught, that the Eternal WORD would have been Incarnate 
though man had not fallen. In this view, the Incarnation is 
not an ' after thought,' so to say — a scheme most graciously 
devised in the councils of Heaven to repair the" foreseen evils 
of Man's sin. It appears as the eternal purpose of GOD, for His 
Own greater Glory and the exaltation of the creature. There 
is nothing incongruous with the Wisdom and Goodness of 
Almighty GOD in supposing, that His relation to mankind 
was founded on a system of Mediation, irrespective of the 
character it might assume, as the means of reconciling a guilty 
World to an offended GOD. All that side of our Lord's 
Mediation, which relates to what He gained for fallen Humanity 
by His Obedience, may be, in thought, eliminated, and He still 
remain the Mediator — the only channel, through which Union 
with God could be bestowed on Man. For if the SON of GOD 
had taken upon Him Human Nature in its purity, the very 
susception of it would have shown of what Humanity was 
capable, and been at the same time the means of imparting 
it in ways unknown. When the WORD went forth to make the 
Worlds, He formed Man after the ideal which existed in His 
Own Divine Mind, made him in His Own ' Image,' and thus 
established a connection more intimate than that which exists 
between the CREATOR and the creature ; and being Himself 
the ' express Image of the Father's Substance,' He was the 
proper medium of uniting the human and the Divine. If He 
had assumed the unfallen nature of Man, in order to bring it 
into Union with GOD, He would have been only carrying out 
to its completion that relation which had existed from the 
first ; and instead of being, as now, the beginning of the New 
Creation, He would have been the perfecter of the Old. 

* Known unto GOD are all his works and ways from the 
foundation of the world.' He sees the end from the beginning, 
and strongly and sweetly ordereth all things. The whole 
series of events, from first to last, with all their combinations 
and results, were present at once to His absolute Foreknow- 
ledge, and He provided for every possible contingency. There 
can be no vacillation, no resort to expedients, no change of 
purpose in the plans of the All-Wise. They move on in majestic 
harmony, which no irregularity disturbs, and which even the 
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discordant acts of man's freewill cannot mar ; for they were 
formed on a perfect insight into all human volitions, and into 
the means by which they might be brought into harmony 
with the great Law, which the CREATOR at first established. 

Adam fell, and Humanity fell in him. ' By one man's dis- 
obedience Sin entered into the world, and death by Sin ; and 
so death passed upon all men, because all have sinned ' — not 
alone the man, who sins with knowledge and choice, but the 
unconscious infant, who cannot sin after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression. The first act of disobedience intro- 
duced into Human Nature an element of sinfulness, which was 
transmitted onwards, with the nature itself, by force of that 
mysterious connection, which binds the whole race to the first 
individual of the series, who was the type, on whom all the 
rest were formed. Of the second individual it is said, ' Adam 
begat a son in his own image, after his likeness,* showing that 
these were the beginning of a series of beings, upon whom an 
inexorable law entailed the characteristics of the original 
type. It is this unknown principle of continuity, which we 
call * Human Nature,* as we call that, which discriminates indi- 
viduals by the name of * personality.' Both equally elude our 
comprehension, though their reality is certain. Thus Adam 
sinned, not for himself alone, as an individual having a distinct 
personality ; but as the first in a vast line of descendants, of 
whom he was constituted, by his very nature, the represent- 
ative and the head. 

By this one act of disobedience a terrible disruption took 
place in the relations between Man and his CREATOR. He 
lost Supernatural Grace — his Original Righteousness ; intro- 
duced Sin into Human Nature; separated himself from GOD ; 
and missed the true end of his being. But was the purpose 
of God, therefore, frustrated } Not so. The Eternal Word 
Whose * delights were with the sons of men,' would not sufTer 
His Own Image, though broken and defaced, to perish. He 
would not even consent that man should be ultimately a loser 
by his fall. The All-gracious Scheme, by which the creature 
in a state of innocence would have been perfected and exalted 
above its own nature, became, through the Mercy of the 
Father and the Love of the Son, the means of its resto- 
ration. The Word, we say it with reverence, adhered to 
His original purpose by consenting to assume the nature and 
undergo the destiny of the fallen, that He might restore them 
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to the capacity of Union with GOD through Himself. He 
had now to assume the Office of Mediator; not simply as the 
Medium of uniting the Human Nature and the Divine, but as 
a Mediator of Redemption. He had to pay a price for the 
creatures, whom, in His infinite Love, He longed to bring 
back unto Himself. It was a dark and terrible way that lay 
before Him. He had in His Own Person to render that 
perfect Obedience to the Will of GoD, which Man had failed 
to pay. He had to vanquish the Evil One in that very Nature 
which had been vanquished by him. He had to satisfy the 
Divine Justice by undergoing that doom of suffering which 
an unalterable Law hath connected with Sin as its inevitable 
result. But ' He was not rebellious, neither turned away 
back.' He said, ' I come to do Thy Will, O GOD ; yea, it is 
My delight to do it' 'He emptied Himself of His Glory, 
and took upon Him the Form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.' Because 
He loved us, ' He gave Himself for us an Offering and a 
Sacrifice unto GOD.' Great is the Mystery of Godliness. 
But we can see an obvious fitness in the restitution of Human 
Nature being undertaken by the Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity. For through whom could fallen creatures be made 
the Sons of GOD, but through the Eternal SON of the Eternal 
Father, Who had power to bestow on others, by Grace, a 
participation of that Sonship which was His by Nature .'* It 
was through Him that Deity went forth to act upon external 
things. *By Him all things were made, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made ; ' and to Man He 
stood in a twofold relation, as his CREATOR, and as the Type 
and Image in which he was made. It was to redeem * His 
Own ' that the Son of God submitted to the unutterable 
humiliations, which followed upon His assumption of the 
fallen nature. 'Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast thou prepared Me ' — a Body which He could 
make His Own — a Body in which He might act and suffer — 
a Body, which, being united to His Own Divinity, He might 
offer to His Father as a Sacrifice of infinite value for the 
whole world. * By Man came death," by Man also came the 
Resurrection of the dead.' In the very Nature, in which Man 
had sinned, in the same was he redeemed. * In the Wisdom 
of God,' as Hooker remarks, * it hath not been thought con- 
venient to admit any way of saving Man but by Man Him- 
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self, and we may hereby perceive there is cause sufficient why 
Divine Nature should assume Human, that so GoD might be 
in Christ reconciling to Himself the world/ {Ecclesiastical 
Polity yW, 51.) 

• Here we touch the central point of God's revealed Dispen- 
sations. Here they all converge, the past for their fulfilment, 
the future for their beginning. It is the Incarnation that 
gives meaning to all that preceded it, and efficacy to all that 
followed. All that went before was intended to prepare for 
it ; and all that came after, to apply it to the needs of Man. 
Above all things, therefore, it is necessary ' that we believe 
rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ.' With- 
out a right faith in that fundamental truth, the Old Testament 
would be a sealed Book to us, and the New a system of gp-eat 
words without any corresponding reality, and the Worship we 
practise a body of unmeaning Ceremonies, or an Idolatry. 
First of all, then, 'we believe and confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man.' That is 
the cardinal Doctrine, which the Church has always taught ; 
and which she has had to defend, at sundry times, against 
Heresies, some denying the Divinity, some the Humanity of 
the Word, some denying the Two Natures, some the Unity 
of Person. To guard against these errors it became neces- 
sary to define with precision the nature and limits of the 
Union between the Divine and Human. It is not enough to 
say that GoD and Man were united, because the phrase is 
ambiguous, and may be understood in several ways short of 
the truth. We must adopt the formula of the Creed, and say, 
that ' God was made Man.' Without ceasing to be what He 
was before — 'Perfect God' — He was made ' Perfect Man of 
a reasonable Soul and human Flesh subsisting.' In the 
fulness of time ' GOD sent forth His SON made of a Woman.' 
He did not form for Himself a Body by a new Creation. He 
took It of that transmitted substance which is common to 
all mankind. It was formed in the Womb of the Ever- 
blessed Mary, His Mother, of that substance, which she in- 
herited from her human ancestry; and, therefore. It was the 
substance of the fallen nature of man, but freed from its 
sinfulness, which was a thing adventitious to it, and prepared 
by a special Grace for its high purpose. The Word either 
purified the Virgin's substance before He took it; or in taking, 
He purified it. ' He was in all things made like unto His 
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Brethren, yet without Sin/ Whatever was essential to Human 
Nature, that He took. He did not ally Himself to any exist- 
ing individual of the species; for then His connection with 
Humanity would not have extended beyond that one person. 
He assumed our Nature in its very elements. ' When Thou 
tookest upon thee to deliver Man, thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin's Womb.' Simultaneously with the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Blessed Virgin, the Eternal Word 
entered her chaste Womb ; and by the ' Power of the Highest,' 
formed for Himself a Body, and joined to it a reasonable 
Soul, so that He was Perfect God and Perfect Man at one 
and the same instant of time. And Mary, from the moment 
of this Miraculous Conception, was truly and properly the 
Mother of GOD and Man, because of Him whom she con- 
ceived. The Body, though Supernatural in its first formation, 
increased in the usual order of Nature by the nourishment it 
drew from the most pure substance of the holy Mother; 
and is truly called the Body of GOD, because never, for the 
minutest point of time, did it exist but in union with the 
Divinity, Which assumed It. It had no personality of its own 
separate from His. It existed in His Personality. ' For the 
personal Being which the SON of GOD already had, suffered 
not the substance to be personal which He took, although 
together with the Nature which. He had, the Nature also which 
He took continueth.* {Ecclesiastical Polity^ v. 52.) 

Thus ' although He be GoD and Man, He is not two, but 
ONE Christ; One, not by conversion of the Godhead into 
Flesh, but by taking of the Manhood into GOD ; One alto- 
gether, not by confusion of Substance, but by Unity of 
Person.* The Union was indissoluble and eternal. From the 
moment of His Conception, there has never been an instant 
of time when the Divine Nature has been separated from the 
Human. In the Virgin's Womb, in the obscurity of Nazareth, 
amid the labours and wonders of His Ministry, in Suffering 
and in Death, when hanging upon the Cross, and when laid 
in the Grave, the Union was unbroken, it was still the One 
Undivided Person of GOD the Son, that passed through these 
states. For a time Body and Soul were divided by Death ; 
but God was no less certainly united to His Body in the 
Sepulchre, and to His Soul in Paradise. And it is so still ; 
and it will be so for ever. The Nature and Form of Man will 
never be laid aside. Humanity hath been taken into the Bosota 
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of the Blessed TRINITY, and will live and dwell there to all 
Eternity. Yet, neither Nature lost its distinctive properties. 
Both were united under One Personality, without mixture or 
confusion; the Divine not merged in the Human, nor the 
Human absorbed in the Divine. The Manhood could not, 
indeed, be thus taken into GoD without deriving an ineffable 
influence from the Union. It was not susceptible of those 
Divine attributes, which we call incommunicable ; for then it 
would have ceased to be Human. But there were poured into 
it by the higher Nature, to which it was joined, such mar- 
vellous Gifts, as place a very definite line of distinction 
between our Lord's Manhood, and that of any of the sons of 
Adam. He was sensible to cold and heat, hunger and thirst, 
weariness and pain, suffering and death ; but from His Body 
there went forth Virtue, which produced in others effects 
above Nature. His Touch healed the sick. His Voice 
brought back the dead to life. He was the Life-giver, because 
He was Himself the Life; 'as the Father hath Life in 
Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have Life in Himself; 
and the Son quickeneth whom He will,' because ' GOD hath 
given Him Power over all Flesh.' He exercised upon earth 
the Power of the Almighty, forgave the sins of the penitent, 
saw what was passing in men's hearts, penetrated into all 
human motives, and showed that while He commanded the 
elements of nature, the invisible world was open to His view and 
subject to His control. As GOD, these Supernatural Powers 
belonged to Him by inheritance; and He imparted them to 
His Manhood by Grace. So that, by a sublime contradiction 
it may be said, that as GOD He suffered, and as Man wielded 
the Power of Omnipotence; for all were the actions and the 
sufferings of One and the Same Person, Who was both GOD 
and Man. When He performed the greatest Miracles, He 
was only acting according to His Nature, and putting His 
Own Laws in motion ; and when He suffered, He was submit- 
ting, by an act of His Own Will, to the Laws of the 
Humanity He had assumed. The Hypostatic Union brought 
both under one and the same consciousness of GOD the SON, 
Who thus fulfilled the Divine Predestination, which appointed 
the restoration of Human Nature to be accomplished through 
Union with Himself. Through the Incarnation was restored 
a nearer communion with GoD than Adam enjoyed in Para- 
dise. Then, it was a familiar, but, external intercourse ; now 
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it was Personal Union. In the evening of the world the 
Lord God walked upon earth, as He did in Eden ' in the 
cool of the day/ but it was now in the Nature and Form of 
Man; 'because the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, He likewise Himself took part of the same,' and by 
this participation in their common Nature He hath exalted it 
above the nature of Angels, to whom our Lord's Humanity 
is an object of worship. *When He bringeth in the First 
Begotten into the world He saith, Let all the Angels of GOD 
worship Him.' Beyond this no higher glory could have been 
conferred on man in his sinless purity and perfection ; but to 
raise the nature, which had fallen, to such a marvellous eleva- 
tion, was a boon surpassing thought. 

But as the Incarnate SON did not contract any relation to 
individuals of the human race by His assumption of their 
common Nature, the glory He conferred upon it was only the 
exaltation of Humanity at large. Something more was 
needed to bring these transcendent Blessings home to every 
single person of the Redeemed race. It was necessary that 
the Saviour should contract a Personal relation to each of 
them. This is plainly implied in the character ascribed to 
Him as the Second Adam. For, as the First Adam was the 
head and representative of the whole race who spring from 
him by natural descent ; the Second Adam must stand in a 
similar relation to the new race ransomed and renewed by 
Him. As we inherit the evil and the loss from the First by 
participation in his nature, so must we derive the Restoration 
and the Blessing from the Second by participating in His 
Nature. There must consequently be means, by which this 
wondrous communication may be effected : and whatever 
these means are, they must necessarily be Supernatural; for by 
Supernatural Means alone can we partake in that Nature of 
our Incarnate Lord, which He hath exalted to the Throne of 
God in Heaven. He became the SoN of Man, that we 
might be made the Sons of GOD. But it is only through His 
Humanity, that we can attain that transcendent privilege : 
*As many as received Him^ to them gave He power to 
become the Sons of GOD, even to them that believe on His 
Name ; which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of GOD.' The very terms 
point to a Supernatural source ; and the context shows that 
it resides in the Manhood of the WORD made Fleslx\ fox \\.V5» 
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said — ' The Word was made Flesh and dwelt in us, full of 
Grace and Truth; and of His Fulness have all we received, 
and Grace for grace/ His very Body is instinct with a 
Divine Life ; and it is from His Body that there issues forth 
an undying Life to quicken the souls and bodies of those who 
are dead in Adam. * That which quickeneth us is the spirit 
of the Second Adam ; and His Flesh that wherewith He 
quickeneth/ His ' Flesh is the new and living Way,' through 
which we approach the Spiritual and Divine ; and though it 
be through His Flesh crucified and dead that Sin, the cause 
of death, is removed, yet it is not through the Dead, but the 
Living Christ, that we obtain all that Human Nature wants. 
Our life is hid with Him in the Bosom of GOD; and from His 
Body thus living for evermore, it circulates through the whole 
Body of the Redeemed, who, therefore, live in and through 
Him. From His Body the Church derives her being, and is 
so identified with Him, that one and the same name is applied 
to both. Christ is reckoned incomplete without the Church, 
as the head is incomplete without the body, and the body 
without the members: ' the Church, which is His Body, the 
fulness of Him That filleth all in all.' * Ye are the Body of 
Christ, and each one in particular a member of the same.* 
' We are members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His 
Bones.' These are not mere figures or forms of speech. They 
express most certain, though Supernatural, realities. Such 
language could not have been used at all, were there not 
a very intimate, though mysterious, conjunction between 
Christ's Body and ours. It finds a true but inadequate 
analogy in the Marriage bond ; and still more closely in our 
Lord's similitude of organic life in plants : ' I am the Vine, 
ye are the branches. He that abideth in Me and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit.' This expresses both our 
co-inherence in Christ, and the result of it. We grow out of 
His Body, as the branch grows out of the tree ; and the same 
Life, whose fountain is in Him, flows forth from His Sacred 
Body, and blends itself with ours, giving life and fertility to 
all, as the sap ascending from the root circulates through 
every bough, clothing the tree with verdure, and making it 
fertile in flowers and fruit. ' Doth any man doubt,' to use the 
pregnant words of Hooker, * but that even from the Flesh of 
Christ our very bodies do receive that Life which shall make 
them glorious at the latter day; and for which they are 
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already accounted parts of His blessed Body ? Our corrupti- 
ble bodies could never live the life they shall live, were it not 
that here they are joined with His Body which is Incorruptible; 
and that His is in ours as a cause of Immortality, a cause by 
removing, through the death and merit of His Own Flesh, 
that which hindered the life of ours. Christ is, therefore, both 
as God and as Man, that True Vine whereof we both spiritually 
and corporally are branches/ (Ecclesiastical Polity y v. 56.) 

We have, then, to consider the Question by what means or 
through what channels the Body of our Lord, which we 
believe to be at the Right Hand of GOD, is brought into 
contact with ours. It is not we who ascend up into Heaven 
to bring CHRIST down from above. It is He who must come 
and unite Himself to us. He alone. Who took Manhood into 
His Own Deity, can appoint means for imparting to our 
mortality the Virtues of that Life-giving Flesh. It is im- 
portant, however, to observe, that the very statement of such 
a Question implies that our Lord's Work of Mediation is 
continuous. It was not completed by what He did and 
suffered, during His Ministry on earth. That which was to be 
accomplished by obedience and by suffering, was done when 
He said, ' It is finished.' The handwriting that was against us 
is blotted out ; and as the Veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, so was the barrier removed 
which separated Man from GOD. But all the ends of the 
Incarnation were not accomplished, when He had purchased 
pardon for the penitent ; for the ultimate end of the Incar- 
nation is Union with GoD. It is conceivable that pardon 
might have been bestowed upon the sinner without the higher 
gift; as we know that the Saints before CHRIST were justified 
by His foreseen Merits, and the infusion of sanctifying Grace: 
but none of them could obtain Union with GOD through that 
' new and living Way,' by which the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven are made partakers of a ' Divine Nature.' This can 
be the privilege of those only who have lived since the Incar- 
nation. The Passion of Jesus has always been . as if it 
already existed ; and through it, as the meritorious cause, have 
men been justified at all times. But the Sacred Body of the 
Lord had no being till He took it in the Womb of Blessed 
Mary. Here begins the new and living Way which leads to 
Union with GOD, through Union with that adorable Flesh ; 
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and through that Way must every child of Adam pass, who 
shall be saved from the ruins of the Fall. One by one must 
the elect be taken out of the line of the fallen Adam and 
united to the Body of Him, Who is the Head of the New 
Race, that they may individually be made partakers of the 
Renewed Humanity. And this process must go on till the 
last of the Redeemed be extricated from this evil world ; and 
then shall the Mediator deliver up His Kingdom to GoD, 
even the Father. This certainly implies a present and 
abiding work. His Ascension infers no interruption to the 
ceaseless flow of that exuberant fulness which dwells in His 
glorified Manhood. It does not even infer the withdrawal in 
every sense of that Manhood from communication with His 
Brethren : for His ' Incarnation and Passion can be available 
to no man's good which is not made partaker of CHRIST; 
neither can we participate Him without His Presence.' 

Now, when we speak of Christ's Presence, we do not mean 
the Presence of His Deity, which, being Consubstantial with 
the Father, can never be absent from any part of creation, 
and cannot be said either to go away or to return. We mean 
the Presence of His Person in its three constituent parts, 
Body, Soul, and Divinity, which are indivisible, and together 
make * One Christ.' Wherever He is Present, He is Present 
as God and as Man ; and in this sense are we to understand 
His own words, when He said, * I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world ' — with us, not in the Power of His 
Godhead only, but in the Perfection of His Manhood also. 
And as He told His Disciples, when He was about to with- 
draw His visible Presence from them, * I will not leave you 
comfortless, I will come unto you : ' * Behold I go away, and 
come again unto you.' He spoke of Himself in His Divine 
Personality, to which Human Nature was inseparably and for 
ever united. The manner of His Presence is another question. 
It must be, of course, by the Power of His Divine Nature ; but 
it is certain that we cannot'reach Him, but through the inter- 
vention of His Manhood. This is the necessary condition of 
His Mediation. His Human Nature is the bond of Union be- 
tween God and Man, by which He can lay His Hand upon 
both, so to say, and act in behalf of both ; Consubstantial with 
the Father by reason of His Deity, and Consubstantial 
with us by reason of His Manhood. And so long as He is 
doing the work of a Mediator in our behalf. He is doing it 
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through that Nature, which He has in common with us. When 
Hooker says that we 'cannot participate Christ without His 
Presence,' he means the Presence of His Human Nature, or as 
he says elsewhere, ' His Person Whole and Entire;' and this 
necessarily implies the Union of our Human Nature with His, 
in order that we may participate in that * Fulness ' which 
dwells in Him. 

The means by which we are brought into this immediate 
association with the Presence of the Eternal WORD, must4)e 
of an external kind, because CHRIST, and His work of Medi- 
ation in which we share, are external to ourselves. Whether 
we look to the Atonement, or to the Intercession, they are 
alike beyond our sphere. The one was accomplished on 
Calvary ; the other is transacted in the Heavenly Tabernacle. 
If they are to become available to us, it must be» not through 
the actings of our own spirit, but through channels as much 
external to us as they themselves are, or as CHRIST is through 
Whose Manhood they were wrought out. These channels are, 
and can be appointed only by Christ Himself, and belong 
to His Mediation as much as any other act of His, inasmuch 
as they are the media through which He brings us into Union 
with Himself. 

The * Sacramental System * is that which unites us with the 
world of Spiritual realities, which has its development in the 
Church, her Ordinances, her Worship, her Ritual, and her 
Sacraments. These are the Divinely ordained Means, by 
which we are brought into connection with Christ, and His 
ever present and enduring Work. They are all external to 
ourselves ; and are interposed between Christ and the soul of 
man, not as barriers keeping us away from Him, but as bonds 
of Union, bringing us into the closest relations with Him. 
The Church is the very habitation of His Presence, the temple 
in which He dwells in a far higher sense than he dwelt be- 
tween the Cherubim in the Tabernacle and the Temple of old. 
This was rather a Presence of influence and grace, than a 
Personal inhabitation. It was but a figure and anticipation of 
the Real, Substantial Presence vouchsafed to the Church. 
There was no true and literal abode of a Divine Person with 
men, in the fulness of that transcendent privilege, till the 
' Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us.' Then only, 
according to the testimony of S. Paul, waS fulfilled in its true 
sense the promise of GoD to His People. Then only could it 
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be said of them, ' Ye are the Temple of the Living GoD, as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in them.' The 
Church is the Kingdom of the God-Man, in which He reigns, 
the Temple in which He is the Supreme Object of Worship, 
in which also He exercises the functions of the Great High 
Priest. The Church is * the City of the Living GoD, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem,' in which we all have our new birth. In 
the full amplitude of her extent she embraces both worlds, the 
visible and the invisible. She is the City which S. John saw 
' let down out of Heaven from GoD,' whereby * the Taber- 
nacle of God is with men.' Her Worship and her Ritual are 
but patterns and developments of those which exist in the 
Heavenly Tabernacle ; and bring us into connection with the 
ceaseless Worship of the Blessed, in the communion of ' Angels, 
and Archangels, and all the Company of Heaven.' If our 
eyes were opened, like those of the enraptured Apostle, to 
see things which are ever around us, though this veil of 
mortality hides them from our view, we should see the Church 
above and the Church below forming one vast assembly, en- 
gaged in ceaseless adoration of 'Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne and of the Lamb,' with the Golden Altar, and the 
white-robed Ministers, and the clouds of Incense, and the 
Sacrifice ever going up to the Mercy Seat on High to identify 
itself with the perpetual Offering of the Great High Priest. 

But among the Means of intercourse with the beings and 
things of the spiritual world, the two * Great Sacraments of 
the Gospel' — Baptism and the Eucharist — stand forth pre- 
eminent While other things serve only to bring us into con- 
nection with the invisible, these unite us to the very Person 
of Christ Himself. They are the media, not of a commu- 
nion only, however intimate, of Grace and Favour, but of a 
true, vital Union and Incorporation with the. Humanity of the 
Incarnate WORD. Baptism is our New Birth into the Family 
of the Second Adam, as natural descent connects us with the 
offspring of the First. As the Holy Ghost overshadowed 
the Blessed Virgin, and united the Word to human Flesh in 
her pure Womb, so does He overshadow the Font of Baptism, 
the prolific womb in which the Church bears children unto 
God, and joins us to the natural Body of Christ by joining 
us to the Body Mystical. * By One SPIRIT are we all baptized 
into One Body,' for as many as have been baptized into CHRIST 
have put on CHRIST.' And so the Catechism teaches that, in 
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Baptism, we are 'made members of CHRIST/ parts of His 
Sacred Body, ' even as if our flesh and bones were made con- 
tinuate with His.' And from that marvellous Incorporation 
all other Blessings flow ; we become * Children of GOD and In- 
heritors of the Kingdom of Heaven/ But the Holy Eucharist 
not only unites us to the Body of Christ, but makes us actual 
partakers of that Body ; so that ' we dwell in Christ and 
Christ in us, we are One with Christ and Christ with us/ 
Baptism is the Sacrament of the New Life, giving Spiritual 
Life to dead souls. The Eucharist is the Sacrament of Im- 
mortality, imparting to soul and body the quickening Flesh 
of Him Who is the Life itself. In a word. Baptism joins us 
to Christ; the Eucharist joins Christ to us by an intimate 
Union — a Union so intimate that some of the ancients compare 
it to the amalgamation of two substances fused together. 

One involuntarily pauses to contemplate and adore the ex- 
ceeding Love of Christ, our Saviour, in imparting to Man 
the Greatest Good which it is possible for the exuberance of 
the Divine Bounty to bestow, by Means so easy and so ac- 
cessible, Elements so common and yet so appropriate — Water 
which cleanses, and Bread which strengthens. Cold and feeble 
is the longing after GOD in any human soul, compared with 
the ardent desire which burned in the Heart of Jesus to be 
united to us. He did not wait to be sought. He went out 
in search of us. He was impatient, as it were, for the ap- 
pointed time of union. Long before He came. He was ever 
sending forth images and anticipations of what He was to be 
and to do. And He longed for His Passion, because it 
brought near the moment when He could unite Himself to 
His Brethren — ' with desire have I desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer* — not that He might fulfil a Jewish 
Rite, which was to pass away, but because the time was come 
for instituting the Sacrament of the Eucharist, in which He 
might communicate Himself Wholly to them. And how easy 
did He make it for them ! ' Take, eat ; Drink ye all of this.* 
The commonest materials of human food are made the Means 
of effecting a complete and perfect Union transcending the 
conceptions of the human understanding, full and satisfying 
beyond the utmost desires of human love. Oh, Mystery of 
Love and Goodness ! The Eternal Son hath done three great 
things for us, each surpassing the other in the richness of its 
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fruits. He deigned to become our Brother. He gave His 
Life a ransom for us. And last and best, He gives Himself 
to be our Food, that eating Him we may live for ever. 

As Baptism is called the Sacrament of Life, so may the 
Eucharist be called the Sacrament of Union. Its very end 
and object is Union. It is the complement of the Incarnation, 
which began in the Union of GOD with Man's nature, and 
culminates in the Union of individual men with GOD. We 
cannot comprehend the Doctrine of the Eucharist, .even in the 
limited extent of which the human mind is capable, without a 
right belief in the Incarnation; and therefore have we en- 
deavoured, in a way most inadequate to the greatness of the 
subject, to trace the connection upward. The Doctrines are 
mutually dependent. There could have been no Eucharist 
but for the Incarnation. There could have been no receiving 
of Christ's Body in any sense, unless He had assumed a Real 
Body. And the Incarnation would have been of no benefit 
to us, individually, but for Sacramental Communion, by which 
* we are made One with Christ and Christ with us.' Hence 
the Eucharist is frequently called the * Extension of the In- 
carnation ; ' and the expression is significant and appropriate, 
not simply because the Eucharist is the Means of extending 
the Benefits of the Incarnation to all time, but because there 
is in both cases a real Union between the earthly and the 
Heavenly ; — in the Incarnation between the Eternal Word 
and Man's nature, in the Eucharist between the Person of 
Christ, and the Elements of Bread and Wine ; so that it may 
be said without a metaphor, that there is a renewal or continu- 
ation of the Incarnation. What was done in the Incarnation 
is renewed in the Sacrament ; not in the same manner, but in 
a certain resemblance and proportion. It has been said that 
Christ incarnates Himself in each worthy communicant, 
because He unites His Sacred Flesh to ours, and in a real 
and true sense makes Himself One with us. Lest this should 
be thought to indicate only a subjective Union, consequent 
upon the ardent faith and devotion of the receiver, there is an 
antecedent Union altogether external to the communicant 
himself, upon which the other is dependent ; for in order to 
this union of the Flesh of Christ with ours. He first Incar- 
nates Himself in the hands of the Priest; that is, at the moment 
of Consecration, Christ unites Himself, Body, Soul and 
Divinity, in an ineffable manner, with the Elements of Bread 
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and Wine ; and so near does this approach to the union of the 
Divine and Human in the Incarnation, that Bishop Andrewes 
calls it, ' a kind of Hypostatical Union of the Sign and the 
Thing signified, so united together as are the Two Natures of 
Christ/ (Sermon i6. On tlie Nativity) 

Again, both in the Incarnation and in the Eucharist the 
mystery is formed by the union of two Natures, which 
remain distinct without mixture or confusion : in the Incar- 
nation, the Divine WORD united to the Body, which He took 
of the Virgin Mary, His Mother; in the Eucharist, the glori- 
fied Body of the Lord joined to the earthly substances of 
Bread and Wine. But in each case both remain in their 
own nature : the Divine and Human in the Incarnation ; and 
in the Eucharist the Person of our LORD, and the nature of 
Bread and Wine : and yet, as the Divine and Human Nature in 
the Incarnate are called, and are. One Christ, so in the 
Eucharist, the Heavenly and the earthly Substances, remaining 
each in its own nature, when united by Consecration, are 
called, and are, the Body of CHRIST. 

Once more, both are alike Supernatural, and the same 
Divine Power operates in both. In the Incarnation, the HOLY 
Ghost overshadowed the Blessed Virgin ; and, simultaneously 
with His descent, the Eternal WORD entered her chaste 
Womb, and there formed for Himself a Body of her substance. 
In the Eucharist, the Holy Ghost again descends upon the 
Elements, at the utterance by the Priest of those Sacred 
Words of ceaseless efficacy with which our LoRD made the 
first. Sacrament, and effects the marvellous conjunction be- 
tween the outward Signs and the Body and Blood of Christ. 
It is also to be noted that, though there is in both a real 
Union, the Divine Substance is not circumscribed by physical 
limitations. In the Incarnation, though the Divine Nature of 
our Lord was inseparably united to the Human, it was not 
bounded by the narrow dimensions of a Body so as to be no- 
where else, since It fills Heaven and earth; yet It was so 
localized in it, that it could be truly said, ' In Him dwelt all 
the Fulness of the GODHEAD bodily.' In the Eucharist, 
though there is a real conjunction between His Sacred Person 
and the Elements, His Body is not contained or shut up in 
them as a material body is within the limits of a given space ; 
yet must It be, in a real sense, so united to the Species that it 
can be truly said by every communicant, with full assurance of 
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faith — here and now, in and with that Bread and Wine, I 
receive my LORD. 

As a result of the Union, we may further observe that 
modes of expression are used, which would imply an inter- 
change of attributes between the Natures, ^o that things are 
spoken of the one which can be predicated only of the other ; 
as when we say, that GoD shed His Blood for us, and the 
Lord of Glory was crucified, or that Man knew all things ; 
because they were in truth the acts of one and the same 
Person in consequence of the Hypostatic Union. In the 
Eucharist, in like manner, language is often used respecting 
the Lord's Body, which expresses what can properly happen 
on\f to the Bread and Wine ; as when we say, that His Sacred 
Body is carried in the hands of the Priest, that It is laid upon 
the Corporal, that It may fall to the ground, that It is broken 
by the teeth of the communicants, and that their lips are 
crimsoned with His most precious Blood. It may be said 
that these are merely extravagant hyperboles ; but such lan- 
guage never could have been used at all, as it often is by 
ancient writers, except from a deep-rooted belief in the Real 
Presence, and in the mysterious connection which unites the 
outward Species with the Body and Blood of the Lord. 

All Sacraments have certain things in common. It is the 
object of them all to form, or to cement our Union with 
Christ. But there are some things which each Sacrament 
possesses peculiar to itself. Baptism unites us to Christ 
through the Power of the HOLY- SPIRIT, makes us members 
of His Body, and ' washes us from our sins in His Blood : ' 

' What sparkles in that lucid Flood 
Is Water, by gross mortals eyed ; 
But seen by Faith, 'tis Blood 
Out of a Dear FrIend's Side.' 

Yet the end of Baptism is not to make Christ Present, 
nor do we speak of His Real Presence in connection with it. 
But the very end of the Eucharist is to make Him truly, 
really, and substantially Present He operates in Baptism 
by His Divine Power; and as nothing acts where it is not 
present. His Body and Blood may be said to be present by 
reason of their inseparable union with His Deity. But in 
the Eucharist the Real Presence of His Body and Blood is 
the primary object; and whether we use the term ' Concomi- 
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tancy ' or not, we must say, that by direct force of the Conse- 
cration, His Body and Blood, and, therefore. His Soul and 
Divinity, are present, because, since 4:he Incarnation, they 
never have been divided but once, and never will be divided 
again. Wherever His Deity is Present, we must conceive of 
It as united to His Manhood ; and wherever His Body and 
Blood are Present, they must be accompanied by the Presence 
of His Soul and His Divinity, in virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union. The Bread and Wine in the Eucharist signify the 
Body and Blood of CHRIST ; and when the Words or Form of 
Consecration are applied to them they become what they 
signify by the direct force of those Words, because they are 
the all-powerful Words of CHRIST, and so the Presence of the 
Body and Blood infers the Presence of all that belongs to the 
Person of the One LORD jESUS Christ. There is an 
obvious reason why the most sacred Body and Blood are 
Present by the direct force of the Sacrament, and the Soul 
and Divinity as a consequence. The Humanity is the prin- 
cipal and immediate object of contemplation, because it is 
through direct communication with It that we attain those 
transcendent Blessings, of which It is the medium to mankind. 
It is through participation of His Sacred Flesh — the new and 
living Way — that we have intercourse with GoD and spiritual 
things ; but as * the flesh profiteth nothing,' there must neces- 
sarily be the conjunction of DEITY in that Sacramental 
Presence of the * Flesh,' which is the source of Eternal Life to 
soul and body. To this Presence of His Humanity, as the 
most obvious reality in the Eucharist, our Lord seems to 
direct our attention in those very solemn words of His in the 
6th chapter of the Gospel according to S. John, where He 
represents His Flesh and Blood as the Medium through which 
we participate in His Life; and He puts forward the act 
of eating and drinking these as that which makes them 
beneficial to us ; and that act, without excluding the higher 
Principle from which it derives its efficacy, points to His 
Human Nature as the treasure-house of those Divine Gifts, 
which we receive. ' Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no Life in you. Whoso 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath Eternal Life, 
and I will raise him up at the Last Day. For My Flesh is 
Meat indeed, and My Blood is Drink indeed. He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth in Me and I in 
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him/ But, that by His Flesh and Blood He does not mean 
anything apart from Himself — any Influence from His Sacred 
Body, the Benefits of His Passion, the Grace of His Divine 
Nature, anything, in short, less than, or different from. His 
Entire Person, in Its constituent parts — appears plainly from 
that other assertion, * He that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
Me.' These forms of expression secure, as the effect of Con- 
secration, I. the Presence of His Humanity, as the medium 
of Blessing; and 2. the Presence of His Deity, as the source 
whence His Humanity derives its Life-giving Power. 

It will thus appear that there is no complete analogy 
between these two Sacraments. Besides the difference of 
matter and form, they are discriminated by certain things 
peculiar to each. Both unite us to CHRIST. But the very 
end and object of the Eucharist is to make the Humanity of 
Christ Present as the Food of human souls, and the Prin- 
ciple of Immortality in soul and body. This is the effect of 
Consecration. In Baptism there is, properly speaking, no 
Consecration. The Font is blessed; but even that is not 
necessary to the validity of the Sacrament. Water was 
sanctified to the mystical washing away of sin once for all 
when Christ was baptized in the river Jordan ; and an infant 
baptized by a bystander, with proper matter and form, in a 
moment of danger, is as validly baptized as if it had been 
done in a Church by a Priest, with all the Baptismal cere- 
monies. But in the Eucharist, the Sacrament could have no 
existence but in virtue of the Consecration by a Priest, 
because there is a Sacramental change. The Elements 
become what they were not before, by the Power of the Holy 
Ghost, and the abiding force of those Words which our 
Lord pronounced over them at the Institution of the first 
Eucharist, * This is My Body, Which is given for you : This 
IS My Blood, Which is shed for you and for many for the 
remission of sins.' He did not speak of Bread and Wine at 
large, but of those specific portions, which He held in His 
Hand, and over which He had given thanks and blessed. 
Consecration has never been made without prayer; but it 
is not by prayer that the Consecration is effected, but by 
those Words of our LORD uttered by a commissioned Priest, 
and they have the same Power now as when they were first 
uttered by His Sacred Lips. Whatever may be uttered 
besides, in the way of prayer, is ex abundantidy and has no 
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influence upon the Sacramental change, which is effected by 
the All-powerful Word of the First Consecrator. His Word 
called the Universe into existence ; a simple act of volition 
converted Water into Wine ; and the same Power can now 
turn Wine into His Own Blood to fulfil the purposes of His 
Love in the Blessed Sacrament. If He called the Elements 
His Body and Blood, it was no vain metaphor, but a name of 
truth and reality. His Almighty Power made them what He 
called them. He is the Real Consecrator still. The Priest 
is His Representative, and speaks and acts not in His Name 
only but in His Person : * we are Ambassadors for Christ.' 
The Words and the Acts of Consecration are His, though 
spoken and done by an earthly Priest. What is done in the 
Eucharist is but an imitation and renewal of what He did. 
He still takes the Bread and Wine into His Sacred and 
Venerable Hands, blesses and breaks, and says — * This is My 
Body :' and * This is My Blood.' These are Words of Power, 
and at their utterance the HOLY GHOST, Who consecrates all 
things in the Church, makes Christ Present, and in a super- 
natural and incomprehensible manner, forms a conjunction 
between His Sacred Person and the Elements of Bread and 
Wine, as, at the Incarnation, He formed, in the Virgin's 
Womb, the Hypostatic Union between the Eternal WORD 
and Man's nature. In Holy Baptism there is no Sacramental 
change, no personal conjunction between Water and the 
Spirit. Their operation is merely simultaneous ; but there 
is no Union. The Sacrament consists in the application of 
matter and form. That act once over and done, the Sacra- 
ment is completed and ceases to exist. It is limited strictly 
to the moment of use. But in the Eucharist, the conjunction 
of the Elements with the Body and Blood is permanent: 
that is to say, it remains as long as the outward Species 
remain. It is not dependent upon the use. The Sacrament 
is the same, when reserved for days, as It was when con- 
secrated and received by the ' faithful ' at the Altar. In the 
Early Church It was always reserved. It was carried to 
the absent and the sick, and to Confessors in prison, or to 
Solitaries in the desert ; and in times of persecution was kept 
by the faithful in their houses, that in any moment of danger 
they might be able to fortify themselves with the Lord's 
Body; and Whole CHRIST was understood to be received in 
every particle of either Species. There couVd be. x^o ^\xq.\ns^^\. 
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testimony to the universal belief, in the earliest times, of the 
reality and permanence of the Sacramental Union between 
the Elements and the Body and Blood of the Lord. 

Unlike Baptism, which depends not for its validity on the 
person of the Minister, there can be no valid Eucharist with- 
out an ordained Priest, because It is a Sacrifice, and an ex- 
tension to the Church on earth of that Priesthood, which 
Christ is ever exercising in the Heavenly Tabernacle. Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice are correlative terms. Wherever there is 
a Sacrifice, there must be a Priest to offer it ; and ' every 
Priest,' as S. Paul testifies, ' is ordained to offer Gifts and 
Sacrifices.' In order, therefore, to bring the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice into connection with that which the Great High 
Priest is offering above, there must be the interposition of 
one commissioned by Him to perform that high function. 
When our Lord instituted the Sacrifice, He ordained the 
Priesthood at the same time. This is the effect of the words 
which He addressed to the Apostles, *Do This for My 
Memorial.' He commanded them to * do ' as He had done. 
The command included the Power; and both were exclu- 
sive. It was a command and authority given to the Apostles 
alone, and constituted them the Priests of the New Law. As 
Christ offered Himself under the Form of Bread and Wine, 
they were to do the same ; and no one, who is not invested 
with that commission, can legitimately exercise that high 
function. Hence the dignity of Priesthood is the discrimi- 
nating Order of the Christian Ministry. Degrees may be 
instituted for government and service ; but in relation to 
Christ, and the great function of the New Law, the Priest 
may have a sharer, but not a superior in his Order. One 
early writer speaks of the * Layman's Priesthood,' not as if a 
layman were competent to perform the proper functions of a 
Priest, but because every member of Christ has his part in 
all that, in its fulness, belongs only to his Head, and conse- 
quently in His Priesthood ; ' He hath made us Kings, and 
Priests unto GOD.' The Eucharist is the Offering of the 
whole Church, which indeed forms part of it ; and every one 
who unites in that Offering, performs his part of the * Lay- 
man's Priesthood.* This is still recognized in the Liturgy of 
S. Peter : — * Pray, Brethren, that my Sacrifice and yours may 
be acceptable in the presence of GOD the Father Almighty.' 
But this interferes no more with the Sacerdotal prerogative 
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than the Royal gifts bestowed upon the Christian do with the 
rights of the earthly Ruler, or as the corresponding character 
conferred upon the Chosen People at large clashed with the 
special privileges of the sons of Aaron. They were a * King- 
dom of Priests/ and CHRIST * hath made us Kings and Priests 
unto God;' and each, in his degree, shares with Him in the 
Imperial and Sacerdotal dignity which is His by inheritance, 
Who *sitteth as a Priest upon His Throne,' reconciling in His 
single Person the most incongruous attributes — Priest and 
Victim, Ruler and Judge, and the Food of those He rules. 

There is another point of difference, which it is important 
to notice, because a great misconception of the special cha- 
racter of the Eucharist has often arisen from overlooking it. 
Baptism conforms strictly to the definition of a Sacrament 
given in the Catechism, as consisting of two parts, ' the out- 
ward visible sign and the inward Spiritual Grace.' The in- 
ward Spiritual Grace — * a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness ' — follows directly and immediately upon 
the application of the outward Sign, if no bar be interposed, 
and needs no other medium of conveyance. The Sacramental 
Words, called technically the ' Form,' connect the outward 
Sign and the inward Grace, and render the application of 
* Water ' the channel of the New Birth. But in the Eucharist 
it is not so. The inward Grace, or Spiritual Benefit, does not 
flow from the outward Part, nor is it directly connected with 
it. There is a third term interposed, viz,, *the Body and 
Blood of Christ.' The * outward Part, or Sign,' is but the 
veil covering the unseen and intangible — ^the ' inward Part or 
Thing signified,' which is the real Source of the * Benefits * 
we receive in that Holy Sacrament. The Catechism distin- 
guishes the three Parts in a very particular manner : — 

1. * What is the outward Part or Sign in the Lord's Supper ? 
Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded to be re- 
ceived.' 

2. 'What is the inward Part or Thing signified.? The 
Body and Blood of CHRIST, which are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful.' 

3. * What are the Benefits whereof we are partakers thereby ? 
The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body 
and Blood of Christ.' 

We have here three distinct things under one Mystery—^ 
the Sign, the Thing signified, and the Benefits, TVn& €vx%\.Ss» 
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connected with the second ; and the third flows directly from 
the second, and only intermediately from the first, or more 
properly speaking from the union of the first and second. 
When the outward and the inward Parts are united by Con- 
secration, the Sacrament is complete — *the Word to the 
Element and the Sacrament is made/ The * Benefits ' denote 
the effect produced in the soul of the recipient by a right 
reception of the Sacrament. We cannot receive the * Benefits * 
without Sacramental Participation ; but it is not from the 
Elements, consecrated or unconsecrated, nor from any Grace 
or influence flowing into them or diffused from them, that we 
receive the ' Benefits,' but from the Body and Blood of CHRIST 
there Present, * which we verily and indeed receive.* It is usual 
to speak of these three things, as the ' Sacrament,* the * Reality ' 
or * Substance of the Sacrament,* and the 'Virtue of the 
Sacrament* We use these terms for the sake of distinctness 
in the theory of the Eucharist: but in practice and with 
respect to our reception, the distinction is of no practical 
utility; for the first cannot be disjoined from the second. 
There would be no virtue in receiving the outward part, were 
it not for the union, almost hypostatic, which joins it to the 
Body and Blood of CHRIST, the Reality or Substance of the 
Sacrament. The union once formed by Consecration, and 
they become inseparable. The one cannot be received with- 
out the other. There is such a thing as unprofitable recep- 
tion, when the Sacrament is received without proper dispo- 
sitions and suitable preparation. And there is such a thing 
as unworthy Communion, so sternly denounced by S. Paul, 
when it is received in mortal sin, or without discerning the 
Lord's Body. But the consequence of either kind of un- 
worthiness is not that we receive the Sign without the Thing 
signified, the Sacrament without the Substance — but that we 
receive Both, in the one case to condemnation, and in the 
other without the * Benefits.' But there could be no such 
guilt were the Lord's Body not present, nor any risk of such 
guilt, were not the outward and the inward Parts so closely 
united, as to render the profanation of the Lord's Body in- 
evitable on the part of unworthy receivers. We sometimes 
call the outward part the Sacrament, by a usual figure of 
speech, putting a part for the whole ; and sometimes we 
speak of Sacraments in the plural number, as when we say 
tAe Sacrament of the Body and the Sacrament of the Blood, 
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because of the separate Consecration of the Bread and Wine, 
and our reception of Both Kinds. But, in truth, after Con- 
secration the outward vanishes very much from our contem- 
plation and from the language of Catholics ; and we call it by 
the name of the Thing signified, and say, as they did in old 
time, when giving the Two Kinds — *The Body of CHRIST; 
the Blood of Christ/ After Consecration we can no more 
contemplate the ' outward and inward * apart from each other, 
than we can, after the Incarnation, contemplate the Deity 
and Humanity of our Lord as separate Personalities. They 
are still distinct in their Nature; but in their indissoluble 
union they form the One Person of CHRIST jESUS. So, in 
the Eucharist, the union of the Bread and Wine with the 
Body and Blood of CHRIST, each remaining in its own nature, 
constitutes the Sacrament ; and when we speak of receiving 
the Sacrament, we mean, or ought to mean, receiving Both, 
or Whole Christ, 'under the Form of Bread and Wine.' 

The distinction between the Sacrament and the Substance 
or Reality of It, is of consequence, as serving to account for 
the use of certain terms, which might be perplexing without 
it The Bread and Wine are sometimes called the Symbols, 
Figures, Types or Antitypes of the Body and Blood ; whence 
it might be inferred that the Presence of CHRIST is only 
symbolical or figurative, and not Real. But these terms are 
applied to the ' outward Part,* as a Sign or Figure, not of a 
Thing which is necessarily absent, but of that which is inward 
and unseen, not exposed to the cognizance of our senses, and 
of whose Presence we require to be certified by some visible 
token. And it is of Christ's great Love towards us that 
He hath vouchsafed to assure us of His Presence by outward 
Signs, which He hath connected with It. His Presence must 
needs be secret : * Thou art a GOD That hidest Thyself 
Yet it must be in a sort, sensible or apparent, that we may 
be assured that He is with us ; and of His great Love He 
hath satisfied both requirements. He comes in silence and 
in darkness — in a way utterly inconceivable by us ; and yet 
He hath given us a token by which to recognise Him ; He 
'maketh Himself known in breaking of Bread,' and that 
Bread is called the Sign or Figure of His Body invisibly Present, 
and is indeed the chosen emblem of It : * I am the Bread of 
Life. Whosoever eateth of this Bread shall live for ever ; and 
the Bread which I will give is My Flesh, v^VsxcVv \ n^^ ^^ 
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for the life of the world/ The Catechism borrows its illus- 
tration of the spiritual effect of the Sacrament from the 
natural use and significance of the Elements, and that in a 
way which implies the Presence of the very Body and Blood 
with the Symbols : ' our souls are strengthened and refreshed 
by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
Bread and Wine/ 

It is almost superfluous to remark, after this, that the 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist must be an Objective 
Presence — a Presence altogether external to us, till, by re- 
ception, we make it also Subjective — a Presence inwardly in 
our souls. It does not depend, in any manner, upon our faith. 
By Consecration CHRIST is Present, whether we believe it or 
whether we believe it not His Presence is not dependent 
upon our use of the Sacrament. He is Present before Its 
use, in Its use, and after Its use. It is the Presence of His 
Humanity, which is locally in Heaven at the Right Hand of 
God, but brought near to us by Its ineffable conjunction with 
the Elements. He Himself—' His Whole Entire Person' — is 
Present because of the Presence of His Body and Blood, the 
attributes of His Human Nature ; and wherever It is Present, 
It must be accompanied by all that belongs to His Divine 
Personality. 

The way in which the Sacrament is presented to us is a 
proof that our Formularies teach the Objective Presence. It 
might be enough, indeed, to prove it, if it were said merely 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are * received by the 
faithful,* because the very form of expression implies that 
They are external before we receive Them. But language 
far more explicit is used. They are * verily and indeed taken 
and received ' — really and truly, in very deed, not ' received * 
only, but ' taken^ which implies being given by some one, or 
through some external medium ; and the very term needed 
to complete the proof is supplied by the Twenty-eighth 
Article. * The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eatenl which 
being spoken of Sacramental Communion, must be intended 
to describe what takes place therein. There is ' the Body of 
Christ;* the person 'giving;* and the person 'taking and 
eating.' The person * giving * is evidently the Priest, who is 
enjoined by an express rubric to ' give * the Communion to 
the people 'into their hands.' The person 'taking* is the 
communicant, who is to ' take and eat * what the Priest hath 
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'given into his hand/ which the Article says is Hhe Body of 
Christ/ or the * Communion/ as we have it in the Prayer 
Book — not an act as the Communion generally signifies, but 
the Thing in or with which we communicate, that is, the 'Body 
of Christ,* with which we are made one by receiving It. If 
human language have any definite meaning, there can be no 
doubt that this is spoken of an external Presence and of out- 
ward actions. That which is 'given into the hand' must 
mean something external to him who takes it, which can be- 
come internal only by his eating of it. Figure and metaphor 
are out of the question, because the words indicate a visible 
act to which the giver and the receiver contribute, each his 
part, with entire consciousness. The conditions, under which 
the actions are said in the Article to be done, do not really 
alter the meaning of the words, or take from the acts their 
outward visible character. They only guard against gross, 
carnal perversions of their meaning. ' The Body of Christ 
is given, taken, and eaten only in a spiritual and Heavenly 
manner.* It can be ' given and taken ' only in this way. That 
is obvious. It cannot be ' given, taken, and eaten ' in a natural 
way or under the cognizance of the senses. The Body of 
Christ is not subject to the law of natural bodies. It is not 
by physical contact that it can be conveyed. The hand that 
gives It can feel nothing but What it touches. The eye which 
looks upon It can see nothing but the outward Species — the 
veil which shrouds It. The Body of the Lord is eaten after 
*a spiritual and Heavenly manner,' because it is 'a Heavenly 
Refection ' — ' a Ghostly Substance/ which we eat. It is in- 
visible and intangible. It is eaten, yet undivided and indivi- 
sible, though that which conveys It be broken by the hands 
of the Priest and pressed by the teeth of the communicant. 
But so close is the union between the outward and the in- 
ward, that the Sign assumes the name of the Thing signified, 
and the soul absorbed in love and adoration loses the thought 
of the sensible, and dwells upon the transporting Reality. 

But it is not by any warmth of devotion, any ardour of faith, 
or any act of our own spirit, that we attain to this eating of 
Christ's Body in ' a spiritual and Heavenly manner.' It is 
not the same as ' Spiritual Communion/ by which the devout 
soul can * feed upon Christ,' and have sweet communion with 
Him in the Sacrament or out of the Sacrament, and at any 
moment when its earnestness of desire fits it for so blessed an 
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intercourse. But the 'spiritual manner* of eating ChristV 
Body, mentioned in the Article, cannot be out of Sacramental 
Communion ; for it is only in what it calls ' the Supper,' that 
It takes place, and the * spiritual and Heavenly manner ' is 
simply a denial that it is natural or sensual after the gross 
imagination of the Jews at Capernaum. Devotional writers 
often make use of the expression * Feeding on Christ ' to 
denote the effect of meditation on Christ, His Offices and 
His Gifts, when faith elevates the soul to Heaven, and tries to 
realize the unseen, and gather consolation and strength from 
contemplating the Love of jESUS. Such elevation of the 
affections and desires is the great stay and sustenance of the 
inner life. But it is a very different thing from being ' fed 
with the Body and Blood of CHRIST.* The one is an act of our 
own spirit directed to GOD and Heavenly things ; the other 
is an act of Divine Power conveying to us the greatest and best 
Gift, which Omnipotence Itself can bestow. Manifold are the 
benefits which flow from 'feeding on Christ' by devout 
meditation ; but greater far and more exuberant the fruit which 
the soul reaps from being fed * in the Holy Mysteries with the 
spiritual Food of the most Precious Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.' This implies the communication 
to us of His Living and Life-giving Flesh ; that indicates only 
the elevation of the human spirit to things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the Right Hand of God. The former, in 
short, is a work of Grace in the heart ; the latter is the Presence 
of Him, Who gives Himself * to be our spiritual Food and 
Sustenance in that Holy Sacrament,' and requires the actual 
Presence of that very Flesh, which is * Meat indeed,' and of 
that very Blood which is * Drink indeed,' that soul and body 
may be nourished unto Everlasting Life. 

No phantom body was given for our Salvation, and no 
figure can convey to us the Life of Jesus. It can flow into 
our mortal bodies only from that Sacred Manhood, which was 
instinct with a Divine Life ; and the same Manhood must come 
to pour into each individual soul the stream of Life which 
issues from Him the Living Fountain. That Manhood, when, 
perfected by suffering, became the origin of Eternal Salvation 
to every child of Adam ; but it needs to be applied to each 
individually and personal^. Without this the Incarnation 
and Redemption would be alike incomplete. * The first born 
of every creature ' must * see His seed/ and the redeemed ones 
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must imbibe Life from the Blood of the Redeemer. Union 
with the Living SAVIOUR is the Means by which both are re- 
alised ; and that Union is accomplished in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist This is the ground of the Real 
Presence; and it enters deep into the very foundations of 
Christianity. Without Union with the *One Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, the Man Christ Jesus,' Christianity 
would be simply a Philosophy, better, no doubt, than all Philo- 
sophies, but still only a guide to man in making the most of 
his inherent powers. 

From what has been said we may draw this conclusion : — 
That the very necessities of the case — the needs of man and the 
purpose of the Eucharist as carrying out the ends of the In- 
carnation — require the Real Presence of CHRIST with the 
Means He has appointed for supplying those needs, and carry- 
ing out those purposes. By the Real Presence of CHRIST is 
not meant a Presence by Divine Power, or Spiritual Grace ; but 
the Presence of His very, true Body — not any thing different 
from the Body which He had on earth, and which He took up 
into Heaven — not any thing to which the name or properties 
of His Body are merely ascribed in a Sacramental sense ; but 
that very Body, which He took of the substance of the Virgin 
Mary His Mother, which was * crucified, dead, and buried,' and 
ascended far above all Heavens. For we may say with 
Jeremy Taylor : * I know none else that He had or hath ; there 
is but One Body of Christ Natural and Glorified ; but he that 
says that Body is glorified which was crucified, says it is the 
same Body but not after the same manner. And so it is in 
the Sacrament ; we eat and drink the Body and Blood of 
Christ that was broken and poured forth, for there is no 
other Body, no other Blood of Christ ; but though it is the 
same that we eat and drink, yet it is in another manner.' 

To express the truth more definitely we say, that CHRIST is 
truly y really y and substantially Present, under the Form of 
Bread and Wine. These terms are not used in explanation of 
the Mystery of the Presence. They are not intended to remove 
any difficulties in the way of receiving it, to prove the possi- 
bility of it, or to account for the mode in which it takes place. 
The Mystery remains as great, the difficulties of apprehending 
it remain as hard, and the manner in which it takes place 
remains as far beyond the reach of investigation as ever. Yet 
the use of the terms is most important ; because, if they were 
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not placed as a guard around the Doctrine, there are errors 
which would destroy the Reality of the Presence altogether, 
as there were errors of a kindred sort, that would have sub- 
verted the truth of the Incarnation, but for the definitions of 
the Church. It is false charity, to say the least of it, to use 
ambiguous language, or soften down terms which startle men's 
prejudices, or substitute, for strict definition, words which may 
be understood in a wrong sense, because men will accept the 
one and will not accept the other. We say then that, under 
the Form of Bread and Wine, Christ is Present truly, that 
is, not in figure or symbol, or by representation, as he may be 
said to have been in the persons of those, who were Types of 
Him, or under the Symbol of the Lamb. He is Present 
really, not to the faith which ascends up to Heaven to lay hold 
of Him, as some speak ; but objectively in the Sacrament He 
is Present substantially, not by any Grace or Virtue emanating 
from His Sacred Body, or infused into the Bread and Wine ; 
but in the very Substance of His true Body and Blood. It is 
not a Presence of Power or Virtue, but of Person. The 
Bread and Wine are not called His Body and Blood because 
they are virtually, or to all intents and purposes, such to us 
who receive them. Neither are they Figures and Symbols of 
a Person absent, having no influence upon us except to teach 
or to awaken thought. Under those external Forms there is 
the true, real, and substantial Presence of Christ's Body and 
Blood, animated by the Living Soul, and both pervaded by 
the Living DEITY — Whole Christ, God, and Man. 

* Great is the Mystery of Godliness ; GOD was manifest in 
the Flesh;' and not less mysterious than the first is the 
second part of this great Manifestation. In the first — the 
Incarnation — God was Manifest, yet hidden in the Flesh ; in 
the second — the Holy Eucharist — ^both the Godhead and 
the Manhood of CHRIST are hidden under the Sacramental 
Forms, yet so revealed by them that we know when and 
where CHRIST is Present with us. But difficulties present 
themselves on every side, not to the unbeliever only, with 
whom difficulties take the form of objections, but difficulties 
arise, which Faith itself cannot obviate. But while the objector 
turns away and walks no more with Jesus, Faith, without 
understanding, rests securely on the Love and Power of Him 
Who hath the words of Eternal Life. ' How can this Mai^ 
give us His Flesh to eat ? ' is the question of the natural man ; 
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and when it was first asked, it received no other answer from 
Him Who knew, than a declaration that the difficulty would 
increase with time : — ' What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where He was before ? ' How will the difficulty 
then appear when the Flesh shall be removed from the earth 
and from the sight of men — how shall it then be given us to 
eat? Yet it is by the Ascension of our LORD that the 
contact and communication of His Sacred Flesh becomes 
possible. * Touch me not,* He said to S. Mary Magdalene, 
' for I am not yet ascended to My Father.' But why was 
she forbidden to touch Him, when other women were imme- 
diately after permitted to *hold Him by the feet,' unless it 
were to insinuate that the closest and most profitable contact 
which Love could desire would be granted after His Ascen- 
sion ? After He had ascended to His Father, then would 
come the time, when every loving Disciple might touch Him, 
not by outward contact, but by the inward communication of 
Himself. In the face of all difficulties and apparent impos- 
sibilities, or it may be contradictions, this is the Truth pre- 
sented to faith ; and to all but the faithful who submit to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church it is a * hard saying ; ' for 
the connection, which it establishes between our Lord's 
Body in Heaven and the Sacramental Forms on earth, comes 
into conflict with our notions of matter and space, and 
opposes the testimony of our senses in things which come 
within their cognizance. Whether it be so or not, it requires 
us to yield credence to facts which lie beyond the region of 
human knowledge, and seem to be inconsistent with clearly 
ascertained principles of Philosophy. It is probably not so 
indeed ; for when we descend to those profound secrets of 
Nature, substance, and space, we get entirely beyond the 
sphere of sense and experiment, and deal with things, which 
we can neither see, nor touch, nor comprehend, and about 
which the Philosophy of the nineteenth Century can tell us just 
as little, and that little not so well, as that of the thirteenth. 
When it is said, that any particular mode of expressing the 
relation between the Body and Blood of Christ and the 
matter of the Sacrament involves an impossibility, it would 
be more correct to say ; that it is only inconceivable by us. 
We cannot tell what is impossible unless we know the essence 
and possible combination of things, and the powers of the 
spiritual worldi Nothing is impossible with God — nothing 
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which does not involve a contrariety to His Nature. He 
cannot ordain what is wrong, or make contradictories to be 
both true at the same time ; but in points of faith we must 
learn whether a thing be impossible or contradictory from the 
testimony of Scripture and the teaching of the Church, not 
from our own speculations about matter and spirit. No 
creature, no created thing is ever for a moment released from 
the control of the CREATOR, and He makes them subservient 
to His Will in any way that seems good unto Him. 

The relation of our LORD*S Body and Blood to the out- 
ward Form, on which the Real Presence depends, does not 
come within the domain of Nature, nor is it subject to the 
laws of material combination. It is not discoverable by 
investigation, but is made known by direct Revelation, and is 
effected by the Holy Ghost through the mysterious power 
of our Lord's Words. We have no occasion, therefore, to 
demonstrate its possibility upon the principles of any Philo- 
sophy, ancient or modern. It is enough that He, Who 
created all things, and Whose Power can change their nature 
as easily as He made them at first, hath said, * This is My 
Body:' 'This is My Blood.' We take His Words literally, 
and believe what they express — that there are two things in 
the Sacrament, the outward Sign and the Thing signified, 
under one Form. How the union is formed is a deep Mystery 
unfathomable by Man's reason. But our knowledge of the 
material and spiritual can never prove it to be impossible. 
All that we know with certainty is, that the relation is formed 
by Consecration in a way Supernatural, inexplicable. Heavenly, 
We say that the union is Sacramental ; not as if we meant by 
that term to signify that it is, in any respect, less than, or 
different from Reality. By Sacramental we mean that it is 
unique, a union proper and peculiar to this Sacrament, with- 
out example and without parallel, except in the great fact of 
the Incarnation. The Laws of Nature do not come into the 
question at all : they are not applicable to it. It belongs to 
this Sacrament exclusively, and depends on the Almighty 
Power of God. It is a Miracle as great as any of those 
recorded in Scripture, and seems to come within the same 
category, we may say, with those visible Miracles of which 
bread was so often made the subject, the same Divine Lord 
working all with a view to the secret and abiding Miracle 
in the Dispensation of Grace. 
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In a * Declaration concerning kneeling/ appended to the 
Order of Communion in the Prayer Book, some expressions 
occur which may seem, at first sight, to militate against the 
Real Presence, or at any rate to represent our Lord's Body 
as subject to the laws of material existence. It is said ' the 
natural Body and Blood of our SAVIOUR Christ are in 
Heaven, and not here ; it being against the truth of Christ's 
natural Body to be at one time in more places than one/ 
The word * natural' is equivocal. It may mean, either (i) His 
Body under the conditions of Nature, the same as other 
human bodies, or as His Own was while on earth ; or, (2) His 
Body in the state in which It now is according to Its own 
nature. In the former sense CHRIST has not a ' natural ' 
Body, because It is not under the conditions of nature, nor 
even under the conditions to which It was subject while on 
earth. It has undergone a change, and has acquired proper- 
ties which did not belong to It, or at least were not manifested 
in Its state of humiliation. It passed into a new state at the 
Resurrection. It is a spiritual and glorified Body in direct 
contrast to the natural. S. Paul says, * there is a natural body 
and there is a spiritual body. That was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural.' The one passes into the 
other by a Supernatural change. Christ's Body hath passed 
from the natural into the spiritual and glorified ; and so, 
through our Union with Him, shall our bodies pass from 
humiliation to glory, for He shall change our vile bodies that 
they may be fashioned like unto His glorious Body. In this 
sense, Christ's Body is not a ' natural ' body ; and we cannot 
speak of It as such. But in the latter sense, as indicating the 
state in which His Body is now existing under the laws of a 
spiritual and glorified body. It may be properly called His 
* natural Body ' — the Body which He now has in Glory subject 
to the conditions of that mode of existence. In this sense, it 
is quite true that His * natural Body is in Heaven and not 
here;' and Heaven is a place, not a mere state of being — a 
place to which He went up, and from which He shall come 
again in the same Body that ascended. In that place, Christ 
is at the Right Hand of GoD. He is there in Body, but 
freed from the burden and restraints of flesh. Still, it is His 
Humanity in all that is essential to It ; the same identical 
Body which He took of the Blessed Virgin, though changed 
into a Bpdj^ of Glory. But, amid that dazzling blaze of Glory 
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He was still known as jESUS by those to whom He vouch- 
safed to show Himself, S. Stephen, S. Paul, and S. John in 
Patmos. The wondrous change had not effaced the tokens 
of Personal identity. S. John saw Him in His Body of 
Glory : * His head and His hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow, and His eyes were as a flame of fire, and His 
feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace, and 
His voice as the sound of many waters, and His countenance 
was as the sun shining in his strength.' Yet, the Apostle re- 
cognised his beloved Master ; but, so awful was the transfor- 
mation, that he * fell at His feet as dead/ He appeared to 
the Apostle in a particular place, th^ members of His Body 
defined in space, their outlines cl^skrly marked, so that He 
occupied a specific spot. He was there, and not anywherq 
else ; and in moving passed through intervening space, proving 
that what is true of other bodies, is true, though not in equal 
degree, of His glorified Body — *it is contrary to the nature of 
a body to be in more than one place at the same time.* 

This is the local Presence of the Son of Man. But the. 
necessities of the Blessed Sacrament require, that there should 
be another mode of Presence, not less Real. No vague or 
ideal Presence will satisfy the aspirations of the soul, or meet 
the full import of those great words, which Christ hath 
spoken. Union with Him will alone satisfy us; and in order 
to enjoy the blessedness of that Union, we must eat His 
Flesh and drink His Blood. What we require is a Presence 
of Christ, which will enable us to fulfil this condition ; no 
unreal or figurative Presence is adequate to the mighty 
purpose : ' Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His Blood, ye have no life in you.* Wherever there is 
a human soul to be fed, there must this Celestial and * Super- 
substantial ' Food be present to supply its wants. There is 
no limitation of space or time. In every age, and in every 
part of the wide earth to which the Church extends, this 
Heavenly banquet must be found upon her Altars ; her children 
must never be sent away without their * Daily Bread ; ' and 
every particle of that Divine Food must be pervaded by the 
Presence which gives it Life. It has no relation to quantity. 
Over and over again, in the smallest portion as in the largest, 
there must be the same Body and Blood, the same Christ, 
Whole and Undivided. He must be Present as a Body, 
though not in a bodily manner, as human and earthly bodies 
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are; for His Humanity is the Medium of Union and the 
Source of Blessing, and therefore must be Present to those 
who are benefited by It. But this does not necessarily imply 
that His Human Nature is everywhere present, everywhere 
extended. GOD alone is Infinite in Presence as in Power, 
and though Humanity is ever united to DEITY, we know 
that the Father has not communicated to the Humanity 
of the Son, His Own Infinite Attributes in infinite measure. 
* We must take heed, lest while we go about to maintain the 
Glorious Deity of Him Who is Man, we leave Him not the 
true bodily substance of a Man.' 

It verges upon heresy to say, that the Humanity of Christ 
possesses the Attribute of Omnipresence, because it would be 
to ascribe to the Human that which appertains to the Divine; 
and it is the principle of the Hypostatic Union that the two 
Natures remained distinct, the properties of neither com- 
mingling with those of the other. The higher Nature no 
doubt conferred upon the lower Gifts, which iniparted to it a 
vast superiority over all who ever bore the form and nature 
of Man. But if the Divine Attributes had been communi- 
cated to the Human Nature, it would have ceased to be human, 
and have become other than it was. The Human would 
have been swallowed up in the Divine, which was the error of 
Eutyches ; and Christ would have become One in Nature as 
in Person. His exaltation to Glory has invested His Body 
with qualities and powers, which It had not before, or else 
has called into action those, which, in Its state of humiliation, 
were latent ; but it has not changed the Nature itself It is 
still consubstantial with ours : yet, not subject to the limita- 
tions with which ours is bounded ; nor yet invested with that 
Immensity and Omnipresence which belong to the GODHEAD 
alone. Hooker, in opposing the error of Ubiquity, admits 
that there is a sense in which it may be said with truth that 
Christ, as Man, is everywhere present, which he calls a 
Presence, ' by way of conjunction.' * His human Substance 
itself is naturally absent from the earth : His Soul and Body 
not on earth, but in Heaven only : yet, because this Substance 
is inseparably joined to that Personal Word, which by His 
very Divine Essence is present with all things ; the Nature, 
which cannot have in itself universal presence, hath it after a 
sort, by being nowhere severed from that which everyvyrhere 
is present. For, inasmuch as that Infinite Word is not 
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divisible into parts, It could not in part, but must needs be 
wholly, Incarnate ; and consequently, wheresoever the Word 
is. It hath with It Manhood, else should the Word be in 
part, or somewhere God only and not Man, which is impos- 
sible. For, the Person of Christ is Whole, Perfect God and 
Perfect Man, wheresoever : although the parts of His Man- 
hood being finite, and His Deity Infinite, we cannot say 
that the Whole of Christ is simply everywhere, as we may 
say that His Deity is, and that His Person is by force of 
Deity. For somewhat of the Person of Christ is not every- 
where in that sort ; viz. His Manhood, the only conjunction 
whereof, with DEITY is extended as far as Deity, the actual 
position restrained and tied to a certain place ; yet Presence 
by way of conjunction is in some sort Presence.' {Ecclesias- 
tical Polity y V. 55.) It is this conjunction with Deity that 
gives to our Lord's Body a capacity of Presence and of 
action beyond the sphere of that locality which He occupies 
in Heaven. It sets Him free from the laws which limit the 
operations of other bodies ; though He so far conforms to 
them in His mode of existence as to have His abode in a 
certain place, and His Body distinguished by the outlines of 
that Form which It bore on earth, and which He can render 
visible to the eyes of men when He pleases. 

To say that the Body He now has is a * Spiritual Body,* is 
to affirm that It differs from all other bodies, which are objects 
of sense; that Its manner of presence and action are not 
according to the laws of Nature, but in conformity with an 
order of which we have no experience; that It is not present 
as a material body is present, but after a law peculiar to 
Itself. This may enable us to understand what it is that is 
really meant in the ' Declaration ' referred to above, when it 
denies that there is any 'Corporal Presence of Christ's 
Natural Flesh and Blood ' in the Eucharist. The Declaration 
is not levelled against the Real Presence. It is not intended 
to deny that there is a Presence of our Lord's 'Natural 
Flesh and Blood;' it is only denied that the Presence is 
' Corporal,' that is after the manner of a body which is present 
in place and by visible outline. This is evident from the very 
marked change of expression which was deliberately made 
in the ' Declaration,' by the Reviewers of the Prayer Book in 
1662. In its earliest form the * Real and Essential Presence ' 
was expressly and in terms denied. The Reviewers, who gave 
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to the ' Declaration ' the only Ecclesiastical authority it ever 
possessed, formally repudiated this denial by changing ' Real 
and Essential ' into ' Corporal/ a change plainly significant of 
a change of Doctrine. By throwing out the words the Real 
Presence is confessed; while the substitution of 'Corporal* 
indicates the manner or sort of Presence denied. The Flesh 
and Blood are Present, but not corporally, not after the 
manner or in the shape and outline of a body, but in a 
' Spiritual and Heavenly manner.' And this harmonises with 
another truth concerning the Real Presence, which obliges us 
to admit that the Presence cannot be ' Corporal.* We say 
that Whole Christ is present in every Particle of the Con- 
secrated Elements. If we admit that truth, we must admit 
also, that He is not there Corporally ; for, it is the property of 
a spiritual substance only to exist and act in every part of a 
material subject. The manner in which the soul exists and 
acts in the body, affords an illustration in point. It is the 
living and moving principle in every part of the body at one 
and the same time, or in the well known formula * it is whole 
in the body, and whole in every part of the body.* It has 
this property from being a spiritual and uncompounded sub- 
stance, not bound by the laws of space, except as limited by 
its connection with the body, on which it is yet not so abso- 
lutely dependent but that it can exert its powers beyond it. 

It may seem inconsistent or absurd to speak of the presence 
of a body not after the manner of a body. But it must be 
remembered that, when we speak of our Lord's Body, we 
are not speaking of a natural body, but of a Body Spiritual 
and Glorified ; nor that alone, but of the Body of GOD. And 
we know so little of spirits in general, or of the change which 
the Resurrection will make even in the bodies of men, that 
we cannot say what is consistent or inconsistent with their 
mode of existence and action, or with their relation to space 
and time ; much less can we define the conditions in which 
our Lord's Body exists in Eternal Union with GOD, and 
released by Its Resurrection and Ascension from every earthly 
bond. During His passage through this world, our LORD 
humbled Himself to the condition of the beings whom He 
came to save. He was made in all things like unto His 
Brethren ; and He showed that He participated in the same 
nature with them, by submitting to all the limitations and 
restraints which bound their action. He showed that He was 
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subject to the same wants, and needed the same restoratives 
which they required. He showed that it was no phantasm 
that walked among them ; but, that He had a solid, tangible 
Body, by not only using, but requiring the same material 
means for its support as they did. He hungered, and sought 
refreshment in food. He thirsted, and said * Give Me to drink.' 
His Body was worn with toil and needed repose. Sleep was 
sweet to His eyelids, and rest to His exhausted powers. When 
He desired to transport Himself from place to place. He had 
to measure the distance with weary steps. The seasons' dif- 
ference, cold and heat, had the same influence on His Body 
as on ours. Grief and joy, pain and want, suffering and death 
were common to Him with the meanest of the sons of men — 
all but sin and disease, the consequence of a corrupted nature. 
Such is His Humanity viewed on one side. But there is 
another on which He manifested forth a Glory from the depth 
of His Humiliation, which showed that there was inherent in 
His very Body Powers, Supernatural and Divine, which set 
Him above the laws of Human Nature, only that it was His 
Will to restrain their exercise, except in special cases, when 
the Glory of GOD or the good of men, required that He should 
display them. When He willed. He could suspend the oper- 
ation of those laws which affect all material beings, and to 
which, as a rule, His Own Body was subject He rendered 
His material and palpable Body invisible to sight, when He 
pleased. The waters became like solid marble under His feet, 
when it suited Him to use them thus. He could move from 
one place to another without passing over the intervening 
space. The Disciples left Him on the land, and straightway He 
was with them on the sea ; and, without perceptible motion, 
the * ship was immediately at the land whither they went.' At 
the Transfiguration He laid aside for a moment the natural 
Body, and assumed the form of the Glorified Body, in which 
He now exists in Heaven. * His Face did shine as the sun, 
and His Raiment became white and glistening.' All this 
showed that His Body had undeveloped capacities far above 
those which belong to natural bodies ; and He exhibited them 
as anticipations of what He would be, when He had entered 
into His Glory, as proofs also for the time then present that 
He was affected by the laws of material existence, only be- 
cause He Himself willed to be so. These hidden Powers became 
more manifest after His Resurrection, when He had begun 
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to put on His Spiritual Body. He still had ' flesh and bones/ 
palpable to touch ; but He showed that they were no hindrance 
to His free action as a Spirit. Solid matter offered no resist- 
ance to His passage through it. On Easter morning His 
Re-animated Body had issued from the Sepulchre without 
rending the rock or bursting the sealed stone ; and in the 
evening, He suddenly stood in the midst of the Disciples with- 
out entering through the barred doors. He appeared among 
them when they saw Him not approach ; and became invisible 
they knew not when, nor how. At the Lake of Gennesaret 
and on the Mountain of Galilee they found Him, but could 
not tell whence He came, nor whither He went. He had 
passed into another state ; and His Body had no relation 
to place, unless when He chose to bring them into connection. 
All things external remained the same ; the change had taken 
place in His Own Being. His Body had acquired new qualities, 
and natural laws had ceased to govern Its motions. It had 
become spiritual, not subject to material laws until He thought 
fit to make It an object of sense. 

Such was the change in progress during those mysterious 
Forty. Days, when our Divine Lord and Master came and 
went rather * after the power of an endless life,' than in any 
mode of human existence. How immeasurably the change may 
have been enhanced by His Ascension to Glory we cannot 
even imagine, or what may be the mode of His Presence now 
— how His Body can be in Heaven, and yet on ten thousand 
Altars at once — how He can be Present in the Bread and 
Wine, and yet not present as a body is present in a given 
space — how He can give Himself to be our Food, and yet never 
be consumed, never divided — how He can unite Himself to 
each of us, and yet have His place at the Right Hand of GOD 
— these and many other difficulties occur to baffle our under- 
standing and to confound our reasoning. The refuge of Faith is 
in the Almighty Power of GoD ; and the understanding finds 
repose in the thought that, unable as we are to account for 
these things, there is no argument strong enough to prove that 
they are contradictory or impossible. They do not rest upon 
the principles of Nature, but upon the laws of Supernatural 
and Heavenly existence, of which we are profoundly igno- 
rant, or judge only by imperfect analogies, as in the instance 
already referred to, of the soul's presence in every part of the 
body, with no local affinities but those which arise from its 
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limitation to the corporal frame, which it sometimes transcends 
and plunges into a world beyond the bounds of space and 
time. If it be the property of our Lord's Glorified Body to 
be free from the law of extension, which environs all material 
bodies. It may have a Presence without any relation to place, 
and fill His Mystical Body the Church, as the soul fills the 
natural body of man. 

There is nothing contradictory, nothing inconsistent in sup- 
posing that, if God pleases, the relations of a body to space may 
be so changed as to render it independent of locality. This 
rather seems to be the normal state of spiritual bodies, which 
have a much wider range, and a greater freedom of motion than 
material bodies, which can occupy no other portion of space 
than that marked out by the outline of their own forms. We 
know that extension in space does differ very greatly in dif- 
ferent orders of being. Little as we know of Angelic natures, 
we do know that they are not bound by the law of extension, 
as human bodies are ; and that when they do subject them- 
selves to that law, it is only relatively to us. When they 
make their presence sensible to human sight, then they assume 
a form that binds them to a particular place ; but it is only for 
a time, and not as the condition of their nature. They are 
not composed of parts, each occupying its own place relatively 
to others. They are pure simple substances without parts, 
without extension : or, if not absolutely without extension, yet 
bound by it in a far less degree than beings of a grosser 
mould ; less, perhaps, than the human soul, which, though a 
spiritual substance, is fettered by its connection with the body. 
Dissolve that tie, and it mingles with the world of spirit, with 
perceptions and powers which its partial dependence upon 
matter had restrained. A spiritual body must partake of the 
properties of spirit. It must be able to do what material bodies 
cannot do. When human bodies become spiritual, their rela- 
tions to outward things will be wholly changed. As they acquire 
new properties, which release them from limitations of the 
flesh, so they may cease, in a measure, to be under the dominion 
of space, as they cease to be under the power of time. 

Our Lord's Glorified Body, in virtue of its union with 
Deity, may be released altogether from relation to place, as 
He showed, while on earth, that it could be when He pleased. 
Its only relation to locality is that mysterious one formed by 
its Sacramental conjunction with the outward Sign in the 
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Eucharist — not that His Body is limited by the dimensions of 
the Species, as a body is extended in space. It is not a 
physical but a Sacramental conjunction of which we speak. 
He is Present, aijd we receive Him, * under the Form of Bread 
and Wine.* The outward * Form,' or appearance, is the Veil 
which conceals, yet manifests the 'Hidden GOD;' but His 
Body is not confined locally within those limits, any more 
than His Deity was restricted to the dimensions of the Infant 
Form in the Virgin's Womb. When He was upon earth. He 
was present only in that particular place, where He showed 
Himself. He was not seen everywhere. But when He shall 
come again at the Last Day, still in the Human Form but in 
the state of Glory, He will be present and visible to the whole 
Universe at once. * As the lightning cometh out of the east 
and shineth even unto the west, so shall the coming of the 
Son of Man be ; * not in its suddenness only, we may be- 
lieve, for there will be forewarnings of it, but in its visibility 
and its brightness. He will be seen by every individual of the 
human race at once ; and every one will feel His Eye fixed 
upon him as if there were not another being to be judged. 
But it is not a universal Presence, that the necessities of the 
Blessed Sacrament require ; it is the capacity of being Present 
wherever the Sacrament is consecrated, and wherever there 
are souls to be fed with the Bread of Life. And that the 
Almighty Power of GOD hath bestowed this capacity upon 
His Glorified Humanity, we have the assurance of His Own 
gracious Promise, and the. Power of His creative Word : — 
' This is My Body : This is My Blood.' 

The first Eucharist affords an example of a twofold manner 
of Presence. Our Blessed Lord was Present to the eyes of 
His Disciples in His natural Body, in the same manner as 
other material bodies with a defined shape, occupying a 
certain space. But, there was at the same time another 
manner of Presence, secret, supernatural, inconceivable, trans- 
cending all our notions of body and of place, yet certain as 
His Own infallible Word. He was Present under the Sacra- 
mental * Forms,' and gave Himself to His Disciples, saying, 
' Take, eat ; This ' — not this Bread, for the pronoun does not 
refer to * Bread,* but to Something Which the Bread had be- 
come, and Which our LORD held in His Hand — this com- 
pound Whole consisting of the Sign and the Thing signified, 
as the Form of Consecration enables us to recognise : — * This 
is My Body.* 257 
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For many ages has the Church sung on Maundy Thurs- 
day : — 

' On the night of that Last Supper, 
Seated with His chosen band. 
He, the Paschal Victim eating. 

First fulfils the Law's command ; 
Then, as Food to all His Brethren, 
Gives Himself with His Own hand.' 

This is an instance how the Hymns of the Church were 
founded, not on feeling but on dc^^a, for it is only turning 
into song what S. Augustine and others had long before 
asserted as matter of Doctrine, that ' He gave Himself with 
His Own hands to the Disciples,' that ' He carried Himself in 
His Own hands,' and other expressions of a like sort, which 
prove how clearly they recognised the intimate union between 
the Sign and the Thing signified, and how thoroughly they 
believed the Reality of the Presence, Its mysteriousness, and 
Its independence of locality. It may be said, indeed, that 
such expressions are only an uncouth metaphor. But, they 
never could have been conceived in any mind, unless suggested 
by a corresponding reality. Nothing could have given rise to 
such forms of expression, but the deepest conviction of the 
truth of our LORD'S Presence, and the most undoubting 
acceptance of the literal sense of His sacred Words. No 
difficulties touching matter and space could disturb an earnest 
Faith, which rested on the Words of Eternal Truth, and the 
Power of God's Omnipotence. Therefore these loving old 
Saints used strong language, because their faith was strong. 
Not that they dealt in exaggeration: for their strongest 
language occurs amid plain statements of dogmatic Truth ; 
and strong as it may be, it is but the utterance, in all sim- 
plicity, of the deep thought which dwelt within. If our 
Lord said that the first Eucharist was His Body and Blood, 
though He stood visibly in the midst of the Apostles in the 
material substance of His natural Body, they had no manner 
of doubt that it was even as He said — that He gave Himself 
with His Own hands — that He had even then a twofold 
manner of Presence, one in the Sacramental Species, and 
another visibly in place. While they looked with reverence 
and awe upon the Miracle of Divine Omnipotence, they only 
adored with greater fervour the Love of jESUS, who had so 
wondrously provided a Means of Union with Himself, which 
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satisfied the aspirations of the human soul, and imparted to 
Man a portion of that Eternal Life, which is in the SON of GOD. 

It has been observed, sometimes with surprise, or by way 
of objection, that the Doctrine of the Eucharist has no place 
among the Articles of Faith in the Creed. That, however, 
can scarcely be admitted, seeing the Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation is distinctly asserted in the shortest of our Creeds, 
and set forth with elaborate definition in the Nicene and 
Athanasian, as the fundamental Truth of Christianity. The 
Creed does not state the results of the Incarnation. It lays 
down those facts concerning the Nature and Person of our 
Lord, which are necessary to be known as the foundation of 
Doctrine ; but it does -not profess to- enumerate the Acts by 
which the purposes of the Incarnation were carried out, nor 
those Means by which its Benefits are extended to us. It 
says nothing about the functions of our Lord's Mediation, 
nor about the value and results of His Atoning Sacrifice, 
things on which all our hopes of Grace and Glory are depen- 
dent. It is enough to say, that * He was Incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and WAS made Man ; ' 
for this is the germinant Doctrine out of which every Act of 
our Lord, every Sacrament, and every Blessing of the Gospel 
issue as from their root. What would the Incarnation be to 
us, were not its fruits brought near to every individual } GOD 
was really Present in Human Nature when the *WORD was 
made Flesh.' By that Union of the GODHEAD and the Man- 
hood, Christ became the true Mediator between God and 
Man, as being capable, by His very Nature, of acting towards 
both, and of being the channel through Whom Man can draw 
near to GOD, and GOD communicates His Grace to Man. 

Admit the Incarnation, and it necessarily follows that the 
Sacraments and every Means, by which the Pure Humanity 
of the Word is brought into contact with our fallen Nature, 
must be received as essential parts of one Dispensation. The 
Restoration of the fallen race was not accomplished all at once 
by the Incarnation. It must be accomplished in men succes- 
sively and one by one, because each has his portion in the 
fallen Adam ; and if he is to obtain a better inheritance, each 
must gain an interest in the Humanity of the Second Adam, 
corresponding to that which he has in the nature of the First 
And surely our Lord pointed out, with sufficient distinctness, 
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the mode in which this connection with His Pure Humanity 
was to be gained, when He said, * He that eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood dwelleth in Me and I in him/ No 
need, therefore, to particularise the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist as an Article of Faith ; for every one who admits 
that the restoration of Human Nature was the end of the 
Incarnation, must see that the Real Presence of Christ's 
Body and Blood, as well as the necessity of receiving them, 
is involved in that Doctrine, since nothing else can make us 
the better for the Son of God having assumed our nature — 
nothing but that which unites us to Him, in Whom is the 
fulness of Grace and Blessing. To say that ' for us Men and for 
our Salvation He came down from Heaven and was Incarnate 
by the HOLY Ghost of the Virgin Mary and WAS made 
Man,' enforces the additional confession that for your salvation 
and for mine He Incarnates Himself, so to say, in the Bread 
and Wine of the Holy Eucharist, that He may give us to eat 
of that Flesh, which is the Life of the World, and to drink of 
that Blood, which cleanseth us from all sin. The Eucharist 
is the Complement and Extension of the Incarnation. The 
One would be fruitless without the Other. Faith must em- 
brace both alike. By the Incarnation, the Son of GOD came 
into the world, *and the world knew Him not' By the 
Eucharist He comes into the soul of each faithful Christian. 
May all know Him, love Him, and live by Him, till they 
come to the glories of the Beatific Vision, when they shall 
see Him as He is, and be united to Him for ever. 

Fallen man has never ventured to draw near to God with- 
out a Sacrifice. The sentiment that there could be no ac- 
ceptance without the intervention of a victim was universally 
prevalent in the ancient world, indicating either a common 
origin in the instincts of Human Nature, or the existence 
of a tradition reaching back to the earliest date of time. But 
no natural instinct could suggest the idea of seeking the 
purification of a defiled conscience by shedding the blood of 
irrational creatures, or making atonement by substituting one 
human life for another. The very strangeness and unnatural- 
ness of the idea, suggests an external origin ; and from its 
very antiquity and universality, it must have been coeval with 
the Fall, inspired by the Voice which spoke in Paradise of a 
Deliverer to come. It spread with the extension of the human 
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race, and formed the great characteristic of the religion of all 
nations. Sacrifice was as widely diffused, as the belief in 
God. If men sought the aid of an unseen Power to uphold 
their weakness, they felt with still greater intensity the need of 
an expiation to purify their vileness, and enable them to hold 
communion with a Holy GOD. The idea of expiation, and 
the practices founded upon it, prevailed in the Heathen world, 
with all those perversions which disfigure a corrupt tradition. 
The truth was preserved and Sacrificial Rites practised in the 
Church of GOD under the special guardianship of Revelation, 
whether amid the simpler forms of Patriarchal Religion, or 
under the more elaborate system of the Mosaic Law. Under 
both. Sacrifice was the Divine method of instruction, by which 
the minds of men were prepared for the grand Sacrifice of the 
Incarnate Son. They were by this means familiarised with 
the idea of substitution, and the need of some external Medium 
of acceptance with GOD. It was no new or strange Doctrine to 
them, but rather the substance and truth of Rites which the 
inward consciousness of thoughtful men must have told them 
' could not make him that did the service perfect as pertain- 
ing to the conscience.* When the Great Sacrifice had been 
offered, all others merged in It. They had served their pur- 
pose, and passed away for ever. It is still true as ever, that 
none can approach the Holy GOD without a Sacrifice. But 
instead of the manifold victims and the constantly reiterated 
offerings, which had no real power to purify the unclean, we 
draw near through a Mediator, Who being both GoD and 
Man, could offer a Sacrifice not only of intrinsic, but of infi- 
nite value, which had in Itself the power of taking away Sin by 
Its own inherent virtue. For, ' by the Eternal Spirit It was 
offered without spot to GoD,* by Him Who was Himself both 
Priest and Victim — the * Eternal SPIRIT * Who sanctified the 
offering of His Own Humanity; the Union of both in His Person 
enabling Him to do what no human Priest and no created 
victim could accomplish. It was the Union of Deity with the 
Manhood of Christ that made him a suitable Victim, and 
His Offering an acceptable Sacrifice. The Sacrifice thus con- 
nects Itself with the Real Presence, which being continued on 
in conjunction with the Sacramental Species imparts to the 
Eucharist its Sacrificial character, because that circumstance 
gives such transcendent value to the Gifts, that we can offer 
them as a Sacrifice holy, reasonable, acceptable to Gob. W^ 
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can thus draw near to GOD with full assurance of faith, be- 
cause we bring before Him nothing defiled with our own 
impurity, nothing worthless or unavailing, but the Body and 
Blood of His Own Son, in Whom He is ever well pleased. 

In point of order and time, the Sacrifice comes first ; but, 
since it derives its whole character and efficacy from the Real 
Presence, it follows in the second place in our consideration. 
For, if Christ is not Present, as the Substance of our Offering 
we have nothing to present to God but the material things, 
* the outward Signs,* which can no more make us acceptable 
than the legal victims which could never take away sin. The 
Real Presence alone gives value to our Sacrifice, and makes it 
what it is. The Real Presence depends upon the Incarnation, 
and results from it. The value of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
depends upon the Real Presence, which connects it with the 
One Sacrifice of the Redeemer. Christ is truly, really, and 
substantially Present under the Form of Bread and Wine ; 
and we offer, not these visible productions of the earth, but 
Him as our Propitiation before God. Thus does the Real 
Presence connect our Offering with that Sacrifice which 
Christ made of Himself upon the Cross once for all, and 
which, as our Priest and Mediator, He continues in Heaven. 
The Offerings are identical, or rather there is but One Offering 
of Christ upon the Cross, in Heaven, and in the Church on 
earth. It is One and the same Offering, presented in different 
ways. The Sacrifice upon the Cross is neither repeated nor 
renewed ; for in that ' He died for sin. He died once for all.' 
But the Victim is carried into the Presence of GOD in Heaven, 
where He continues the same Offering * as the Lamb That had 
been slain,* and the same Victim gives Himself to be Present 
in the Holy Eucharist, and to be offered under the Form of 
Bread and Wine. We are thus enabled, when we draw near 
to God in the most intimate communion which men can enjoy 
on earth, to interpose between us and His infinite Purity the 
shield of a better Sacrifice and a nobler Victim than ever had 
been offered before. We approach Him through the new and 
living Way which the One Mediator hath consecrated * through 
the Veil, that is, His Flesh.* The Way is smoothed and sancti- 
fied for us ' by the Offering of the Body of Jesus Christ 
once for all* We speak of no new Offering, as if we had gone 
back to the shadows of the Law, when a fresh victim was 
offered daily. We offer the One Living Victim, ' the same 
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yesterday, to-day, and for ever/ We do not offer, as if the 
Sacrifice of Christ needed to be supplemented, as the Incar- 
nation needs to be supplemented by the Eucharist. We do 
not offer, as if we added anything to the Sacrifice of Christ. 
It is all-perfect, all-sufficient, of value infinite, of efficacy inex- 
haustible. It is that * full, perfect, and sufficient Sacrifice, 
Oblation, and Satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,* 
which admits no rival, and can receive no augmentation. We 
offer, because, as the Body of Christ, we are permitted to 
unite in the Ministry of our Head. We offer, because He 
hath allowed us, by our service in the earthly tabernacle, to 
call into action and unite with the functions of His Priesthood 
in Heaven. * He is a Minister of the Sanctuary and of the true 
Tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and not man ;* and we 
are permitted to take our part in the Great Liturgy above, be- 
cause we are * fellow citizens with the Saints and of the House- 
hold of God.' It is the same work which is carried on in the 
Church above and in the Church below; not one Priest in 
Heaven, and another upon earth ; not one Sacrifice here, and 
another there. It is the same Priest and the same Sacrifice, 
because it is the One Christ Who abideth a Priest for ever, 
and Who offers a * continual Sacrifice,' the One Priest offering 
Himself, the One Victim, upon the Heavenly Altar before 
the Mercy-seat of GoD. But it is one great act of Worship 
everywhere in the Spiritual Kingdom, divided only into the 
visible and the Invisible, the earthly and the Heavenly. 
'Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant/ is the One Great 
* High Priest of our profession.' Whatever is done in the 
Church above or in the Church below. He, like Joseph, His 
great prototype, is * the doer of it' By Himself in Heaven, 
and by His Priests on earth. He is offering the same one all- 
sufficient and ever-enduring Sacrifice, * which taketh away the 
sins of the world.' There are innumerable Altars ; but One 
and the same Priest stands ministering at them all, in the 
persons of those earthly Priests whom He hath appointed to 
represent Him. They speak no words, and exercise no func- 
tions of their own. They speak the very words, and do the very 
actions, and perform the proper functions of the One Priest, 
Who is invisibly but really Present to offer and be offered : as 
it was said in Ancient Liturgies, **Thou art He Who offered 
and art offered, O Christ our God ;' or, as it is stated by S 
Ambrose in an expanded form, * Though Christ is not now 
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seen to offer, yet He Himself is offered upon earth when His 
Body is offered ; yea, He Himself is seen to offer in our per- 
sons, Whose Word hallows the Sacrifice which is offered.' 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice is a function of Christ's Eternal 
Priesthood, depends upon It, and flows from It as a 
necessary consequence. If in any act of His Life our Lord 
discharged the Office of a Priest, He is doing so still. If He 
offered Himself, as He certainly gave Himself at the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, then the force of the command, ' Do 
This,* authorised the Apostles and all their successors in the 
Priesthood to continue that Sacrifice till His coming again. 
S. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, takes pains to prove 
that Christ was a Priest. He not only reasons on the fact 
of Christ having exercised the functions of the Priesthood ; 
but he shows, by an induction of particulars, that Christ 
possessed all the marks by which any man could ever be . 
proved to have been a Priest. Not as if Christ were called 
a Priest, merely because He resembled those who bore that 
office among men. Their name and office were derived from 
Him. They were called Priests by way of anticipation, 
because they were figures of Christ, the only Real Priest. 
If the Sacrifices they offered were not real expiations, neither 
was their Priesthood a real mediation. *The Law had a 
shadow of good things to come ; but the Body is of Christ.* 
His Priesthood is seated in His very Nature. It is because 
He is God and Man that He is qualified to act as a Priest : 
Man, that He may act in our behalf towards GOD ; and GOD, 
that His Priesthood might have an infinite value. 

There are four marks or tests, according to S. Paul (Heb. v.) 
by which the character of true Priesthood may be ascertained. 

I. They are taken from among men, that, being of the 
same nature with those for whom they minister, they may be 
able to understand their wants and enter into their feelings, 
and so * learn to have compassion on the ignorant and them 
that are out of the way, seeing they themselves also are com- 
passed with infirmities.' So was it with our LORD. He took 
our nature that He might become our Priest and Mediator. 
These Offices He could not have discharged, unless He had 
been Man; and they could not have been effectual to our 
salvation, unless He had teen God. The union of both 
makes Him a fitting Mediator, and a proper Priest. But the 
Offices did not belong to Him till after the Incarnation. He 
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was neither Priest nor Mediator till He had assumed our 
Nature ; for ' every High Priest is taken from among men ; ' 
and our LORD resembled them in this — the Word was made 
Flesh. He was found in fashion as a Man ; so that He knows 
all our weaknesses, and understands the real needs of our 
nature, and can enter into all our trials — differing only in this, 
that He had no sympathy with that evil in the heart, which 
makes temptation so perilous to us. 

2. Priests are ordained to act for men, in things pertaining 
to God. They possess a relation to both. They participate in 
the same nature with those for whom they minister ; and they 
bear the impress and character of Divine Authority, as being 
sent by GOD to convey to men those good things, which can 
come only from above, as they are on the other hand the 
media through which men draw near to God. This and more 
Christ was and did. While human Priests were mediators 
only by office and delegation, as figures and shadows of Him, 
and for purposes pertaining to this life, and the Rites of an 
external Dispensation, Christ, by the very constitution of 
His Nature could act with equal effect towards GOD and 
towards Man in matters pertaining to the conscience, and the 
concerns of an Eternal World, so that He acted for men in 
things pertaining to GOD in a sense and with effects which 
no Priest had ever done before. 

3. Priests are ordained to ' offer Gifts, and Sacrifices for 
sin.' The Office is relative to the duty ; they mutually infer 
one another. If there be a Sacrifice there must be a Priest 
to offer it ; and wherever the Priestly character exists, it must 
be with a view to Gifts and Sacrifices. So it has been at all 
times, under the Law of Nature and under the Law of Moses, 
and so it is under the Dispensation of CHRIST. The Priest- 
hood may be changed, and the nature and value of the 
offering altered and enhanced; but the great principle remains 
unchanged. Every Priest is ordained, that he may offer Gifts 
and Sacrifices for sin. So it is, the Apostle says, with CHRIST. 
He is a Priest because He offers Sacrifice. He must needs 
do so, for every High Priest is ordained that he may offer 
Gifts and Sacrifices for sin ; * wherefore it is of necessity that 
This Man have somewhat also to offer.' His Offering, indeed, 
differed from all that had ever been offered before, as He 
Himself was greater than all Priests, who had ever stood to 
minister before GOD. For He, ' through the Eternal SPIRIT, 
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offered Himself without spot to God/ not to sanctify to the 
purifying of the flesh, but to purge the conscience and 
reconcile Heaven and earth. Other Priests and other Sacri- 
fices were but shadows of His Priesthood and Sacrifice, and 
were superseded by them and absorbed in them ; so that, 
henceforth, all Priesthood and Sacrifice are only developments 
of His. He is a Priest for ever after a new Order; and His 
Sacrifice hath obtained an Eternal Redemption, not an out- 
ward and transitory purification like the Sacrifices under the 
Law : because the union of Manhood with God hath given a 
real, intrinsic, infinite value to His Offering, and made it 
capable of supplying all the needs of Man, and satisfying all 
the demands of God's Justice. 

. 4. * No man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron.' In this particular also, Christ 
conformed to the law of Priesthood, though His very Nature 
fitted Him to discharge the Office. ' He glorified not Himself 
to be made an High Priest' In the wondrous economy of 
Redemption, He fulfilled the conditions required of human 
Priests. He was called of GOD, when He said unto Him, 
* Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten Thee :' though 
here, there is an obvious allusion to His Nature, as containing 
His qualification for the mission of Priesthood. Nothing, 
therefore, was wanting, which had ever been required to con- 
stitute the character of a Priest Our Lord was taken from 
among men, having the same Nature with those for whom He 
was to minister. He acted for them in things pertaining to 
God, and the eternal concerns of the soul. He offered One 
Sacrifice of surpassing and eternal value absorbing all others ; 
and He took not the honour to Himself, but was * called of 
God, as was Aaron.' 

If Christ resembled other Priests in some things, though 
in truth they rather resembled Him, they were made to be 
what they were, because He was to be a Priest ; they were 
figures and prophetic images of His Priesthood, and not 
themselves real Priests, further than as shadowing forth His 
great Office. But if there were these points of resemblance, 
there were other things arising out of His character, as the 
One Mediator between GOD and Man, which put an im- 
measurable difference between Him and all other Priests. 
His Priesthood was perpetual; and His Sacrifice, of ceaseless 
and inexhaustible value. Those Priests were not suffered to 
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continue by reason of death ; but Christ was made a Priest, 
' not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless Life/ * For He testifieth. Thou art a Priest 
for ever after the Qrder of Melchisedec ; ' and because He Him- 
self continueth ever, having an immortal existence, so hath 
He also an unchangeable Priesthood. It neither passes away 
froni Him to another, as all human Priesthood nec^sarily 
does, nor does the exercise of it ever come to an end ; for the 
Order, after which He is called, was the type of perpetuity. 
Melchisedec was ' without father, without mother, without 
descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.' 
He was not reckoned like the Jewish Priests by descent from 
a particular family. We know nothing about his call to the 
Priesthood; nor do we hear of His ceasing to exercise its 
functions. His beginning and end are alike hidden from us. 
We know him only as a Priest and a King; that is his character, 
and it abides with him. And so he became a shadpvyr apd 
image of our Lord's Priesthood, Who corresponded to both 
sides qf his character, for * He sits a Priest upon His Throne;' 
and being naturally and in reality, as Melchisedec was his- 
torically,. * without beginning of days of end of life, abideth 
a Priest continually.' There is a resemblance, too, in the 
matter of the Sacrifice which each offered, up. We read of 
no Sacrifice offered by Melchisedec, except that, when h^ 
blessed Abraham, he ' brought forth Bread and Wine,* which 
has always been understood in the Church as a type of the 
Eucharist For, since our Lord was made a Priest after the 
Order of Melchisedec, a resemblance may 'be expected in 
their Sacrifice, as well as in their Priesthood, The same 
Sacrifice was not offered by both. The figure could not be 
the same as the Reality. The shadow came first, the Sub- 
stance after ; first the figurative offering of Melchisedec in 
Bread and Wine, and then the Real Sacrifice of Christ, 
first visibly on the Cross, and ever after mystically * under the 
Form of Bread and Wine/ These Elements themselves 
cannot be the Great Offering of the Gospel; for that would 
make the Christian Sacrifice no better than the Jewish, not 
more elevated, not more spiritual. It is because CHRIST 
hath pronounced over them the quickening and all-pOWerful 
Word, 'This is My Body; This is My Blood;' arid because 
the same Word once spoken exerts the same energy when 
pronounced again by the Priest in the Person of Christ, that 
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the material substances acquire a new character and new 
relations, and become the antitype and reality of that Sacri- 
fice, which Melchisedec ofifered in figure. Melchisedec blessed 
Abraham in and through his ofifering of Bread and Wine ; and 
in the Gospel, the Heavenly Feast upon Him, Who is the 
Living Bread, is prepared for us by means of the same visible 
things. But the visible is only the medium or rather the veil 
of the unseen reality. The Christian Sacrifice is not an 
earthly substance, nor is the Gospel Feast a banquet upon 
meats that perish. To the Christian there is but one Sacrifice, 
which is Christ Himself; and the Feast to which he is invited 
is that Flesh and Blood, which Christ hath given for the 
life of the world. 

It is not in type only that the Christian Sacrifice is pre- 
figured in the Old Testament. The roll of Prophecy is 
closed with a direct prediction of it under its external form, 
as in the case of Melchisedec's Offering. In a well-known 
passage, Malachi, in announcing God's rejection of the Jewish 
Offerings, foretells a time, when a better and more acceptable 
Sacrifice would be offered up in all the earth ; * I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts, neither will I accept 
an Offering at your hands ; for from the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same. My Name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place Incense shall be offered 
unto My Name, and a Pure Offering : for My Name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts' (Mai. i. lo, 1 1). 
He uses the term applied to the Offering of fine flour under 
the Law, which was an act of devotion or thanksgiving, 
and also the sin offering, of the poor: Incense shall be 
offered unto My Name, and a pure Mincha, or Offering of 
iine flour.' There can be no mistake as to the allusion. It 
points, obscurely perhaps, as is usual in Prophecy, to the 
material substance, which is the chief ingredient in the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, viz.y the Bread Sanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
corresponding to the Oil, the very emblem of the Spirit's 
Grace, which was poured upon the Mincha. It is called a 
'Pure Offering:' one only, in opposition to the manifold offer- 
ings of the Jews ; and * pure, ' to distinguish it from those 
Sacrifices foul with slaughter and blood, and wanting the 
Consecration of the HOLY Ghost. The Sacrifice is indicated 
by its external Form, without any mention of What is contained 
in it; which was not clearly revealed even by our Lord Him- 
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self, till after the Institution of the Eucharist The Prophecy 
has given some colour to the idea, that the Christian Sacrifice 
is only an Offering of Bread and Wine, symbolically repre-^ 
senting the Body and Blood of Christ, and commemorating 
His Sacrifice, as the many offerings of the Jews prefigured it 
But this cannot be ; for then the Oblation would not be more 
pure, more spiritual, more worthy to be offered to GOD, than 
the ' Meat Offering * and other Sacrifices among the Jews, 
which, S. Paul tells us, were rejected because of * the unpro- 
fitableness thereof/ Its purity must consist in what is inward 
and unseen, which the Prophet knew not of: otherwise It would 
be, after all, but the Offering of a mer.e figure signifying the 
Body and Blood of Christ, but not nearer to the transcend- 
ent Reality than the cake of fine flour offered by the devout 
Jew. A commemorative Rite cannot be more nearly allied to 
the person, or thing commemorated, than a similar act per- 
formed by way of anticipation or prophecy. The one looks 
forward, and the other backward, to the same object no doubt, 
but neither can be that object, nor derive any sanctity from it> 
which is not common to the past and the future. Both would 
be merely significant acts — the one expressing hope for the 
future, the other thanksgiving for the past The Incense and 
the Bread of the Holy Eucharist would have no nearer rela- 
tion to Christ, than the fine flour offered with oil and frank- 
incense by the Jew. Nothing but the union of the Sign and 
the Thing signified, of the Bread and Wine with the Body 
and Blood of Christ can constitute the ' Pure Offering.' It 
derives all its purity, all its sanctity from the Real Unseen 
Presence and conjunction of Christ with ' the outward and 
visible Sign.' It is true, indeed, that the ' Pure Offering, ' in 
its external aspect only, is a part of the Christian Sacrifice. 
It is the outward Part, the Sign or Veil of the inward Reality 
— a part so necessary that Christ is never offered without 
it For, according to His Own Institution, He cannot be 
offered except ' under the Form of Bread and Wine.' - That 
is the indispensable condition of our Offering ; and for that 
reason, it is represented in type, and foretold in prophecy 
under its visible symbols. 

In one respect these outward Forms themselves — the Bread 
and Wine of the Holy Eucharist, may be regarded as a Sa- 
crifice before Consecration, and have been called, in some 
Offices, an ' unspotted Victim ' hy way of anticipation. They 
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are first of all offered to GOD as His Own Gifts, when the 
Priest 'places them on the Lord's Table/ and in the prayer 
for the whole state of Christ's Church — the abbreviated 
form in which we have the Great Intercession of the ancient 
Liturgies— beseeches GoD to accept our ' oblations ' together 
with jour * alms.' This has been called the ' First Oblation.' 
It is an Offering of Bread and Wine only, and is presented to 
God to recognise and honour Him as the Lord of all crea- 
t-ures and the Giver of all good, and with a view to the .Great 
Oblation at the Consecration, when, by the Sanctificatijjri.of 
the Holy Ghost, they acqunre a higher and holier character 
than they possessed before. Hence, in the Liturgy of S. Peter, 
over this First Oblation the Priest invokes ' the Sanctifier, the 
Almi^ty and Eternal GoD to come and bless the Sacrifice 
prepared to the Glory of His holy Name.' But, in this first 
degree of sanctification, they cannot be the ' Pure Offering ' of 
the Prophet, nor the Christian Sacrifice in its fulness. They 
are offered with a view to the Sacrifice ; they are not the Sacri- 
fice itself; They are presented to GOD that they may, in due 
tiine, be sanctified* and consecrated by Him, that so they 
may become whisit Christ made them, His Body and Blood, 
offered once for all upon the Cross. This Act of Consecration, 
which passes on the Bread and Wine separately, represents 
arid commemorates the Bloody Sacrifice of Christ upon the 
Cross. In this double Consecration, so to call it, consists the 
essence of the Sacrifice ; as the essence of that Bloody Sacri- 
fice on the Cross consisted in the actual separation of our 
Lord's All-atoning Blood from His sacred Body, terminating 
in a real death. This is properly the commemorative Act, by 
which we ' show the Lord's Death,' and keep up that ' per- 
petual Memory which He hath instituted, and in His holy 
GospeL commanded us to continue till His coming again.' But 
in the Eucharist there is no real death ; the Victim is not actu- 
ally slain, and therefore it may be said there is no real Sacri- 
fice. And if the term Sacrifice necessarily involved the idea 
of the extinction^ of life or the shedding of blood, it would be 
true ; but it is with no such idea that Ecclesiastical writers 
use the word. They universally employ it as equivalent to 
the more general term Offering, in the sense of something 
presented to God to propitiate His Favour, and to obtain 
Benefits from Him. The very designation of * bloodless or 
unbloody Sacrifice,' which so frequently occurs in reference to 
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the Eucharist, excludes all thought but that of a commemora- 
tion of Christ's bloody Sacrifice upon the Cross. Yet, socloise 
is the relation of the one to the other, and so much is the 
Eucharist regarded in this point of view as a representative 
Act, ' showing forth the Lord's Death * by the separate conse- 
cration of the Bread and Wine, that the language peculiar to 
the actual fact — the shedding of the Victim's blood — is used 
by ancient writers as commonly as the mention of the 
Eucharist itself, and Christ is said to be sacrificed, immo.- 
lated, slain upon the Altar, and lying there while the Priest 
stands over the Sacrifice and prays. 

But our bloodless Sacrifice does not look so much to the 
past as to the present and ever-enduring work of Intercession in 
which Christ is engaged in Heaven, where He presents His 
Sacrifice before the Throne of God in our behalf. ' Having 
offered one Sacrifice for sin for ever' — one perpetual Sacrifice 
— * He sat down on the Right Hand of GOD,' not alone to rule 
over the Spiritual Israel, but to be a * Priest upon His Throne,' 
to exercise the functions of His everlasting Priesthood by 
ever presenting before the ^yts of Divine Mercy that Very 
Body which was once slain upon the Cross. But it is one 
and the same Sacrifice in Heaven, as He offered on Calvary. 
He is still the * Lamr of GOD That taketh away the sins of 
the world;' and as such the Church still cries unto Him in the 
Gloria in Excelsis, to ' have mercy upon us and receive our 
prayer,* appealing to Him as the Victim once slain, but now 
ever living and ever offered by Himself, the Eternal Priest. It 
is a bloodless Sacrifice which He offers. He needs to suffer 
no more; for this He did once for all. The Victim was slain 
without the camp, as the Sacrifice of Expiation was slain in: 
the outer court; but the Atoning Blood hath been carried 
within the veil into the most Holy Place, into Heaven itself, 
there to appear in the Presence of GOD for us. 

S. Paul specially refers to the entrance of the High Priest 
into the Holy of Holies, on the Day of annual expiation, as a 
sighal type of Christ's Heavenly Ministry. Into that Holy 
Place * went the High Priest alone once every year, not with- 
out blood, which he offered, for himself and for the errors, of 
the people: the Holy Ghost thus signifying. that the way 
into the Holiest of all was not yet made manifest while as.thc 
first Tabernacle was yet standLdg, which was. a figure for the 
time then present ' (Heb. ix. 7, 8^ g\ If the High Priest hajd 
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remained in the Holy Place for ever, that one Sacrifice which 
he carried within the veil would have been a perpetual Sacri- 
fice ; it would have been always before the Mercy Seat ; no 
fresh victim need have died ; there would have been an ever- 
enduring Atonement before GOD, for himself and the errors of 
the people. But he was there only for a few moments once a 
year ; he did his ministry, and then withdrew till the time 
came for him to return with the blood of another victim, and 
a new Atonement. Then he was succeeded by another Priest, 
who performed the same round of service year by year, ' which 
could never make him that did the service perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience,' nor take away the sins of those for 
whom the Atonement was made. Christ alone hath fulfilled 
the reality, which these things signified and prefigured. * Not 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by His Own Blood He 
entered once for all, having obtained eternal Redemption for 
us.' He, the Eternal Truth, supplied the imperfections and 
defects of the Levitical service, and gave a real meaning to 
its figurative Rites. He offered a sufficient and effectual 
Sacrifice, which needed no addition, and admitted no repeti- 
tion. He Himself, at once Priest and Victim, carried the 
Blood of the Sacrifice into the Most Holy Place, even Heaven 
itself, there to present It before the Mercy Seat on High. He 
did not, like the High Priest, enter within the veil for a tran- 
sient visit, and for a purpose as transient. He entered there 
to dwell and abide for ever; not to enjoy repose, if we may 
venture so to speak, after an accomplished and completed 
work, but to continue that Offering which He had begun in 
the outer coUrt. The Sacrifice which He carried into Heaven 
is as much one with that on the Cross, as the blood which the 
High Priest sprinkled before the Mercy Seat was one with 
the victim which he had slain without. The Atonement con- 
tinues to be made by the True High Priest as certainly as 
His earthly type made an atonement for the congregation of 
Israel, with the blood which he carried into the inmost shrine 
of the Tabernacle ; for ' He ever liveth to make Intercession 
for us.' We do not speak of His Atonement, as of a work 
wholly past, but as of one ever going on. We do not say, 
that He took away the sins of the world at some given 
moment in the past, and then left men to avail themselves as 
they could of that Atonement But we say, ' O Lamb of God 
that takesi away the sins of the world/ The Atonement is 
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continuous as the Offering, and depends as much upon an Act 
of the One Mediator as His Death upon the Cross depended 
on His Own Will : ' No man taketh My Life from Me, I lay it 
down of Myself; I have power to lay it down and I have 
power to take it again/ 

The Sacrifice of our Blessed LORD for the sins of the 
whole world, as S. Paul testifies, was completed once for all 
upon the Cross, so far as it consisted in suffering death ; having 
offered that One Sacrifice, He needed not often to suffer that 
He might enter into the Holy Place, as the Jewish High 
Priest was obliged to do with the blood of new victims. For 
the Sacrifice, by reason of its intrinsic value and the unchange- 
ableness of the Priesthood, remains for ever — not only do the 
power and grace of the Sacrifice remain, but the Sacrifice 
itself is offered continually in that manner which belongs to 
the Heavenly Sanctuary, because Christ abideth a Priest 
for ever. And how can He be a Priest without doing the work 
of a Priest } S. Paul asserts His Priesthood from the very 
fact that He, like every other Priest, does offer Sacrifice for 
the people, and that continually, because He is, like Melchise- 
dec, ' without beginning of days or end of life.' He is doing 
His Priestly Office in Heaven, making Intercession for us — 
which does not mean praying for us or offering up our prayers, 
as if the One Sacrifice of the Eternal Priest were Prayer. It 
is scarcely sufficient to say, that He pleads before GOD the 
merits of the One Sacrifice upon the Cross, as we may be said 
to plead It when we say * by Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy pre- 
cious Death and Burial,' or when we conclude our prayers 
* through Jesus Christ our Lord.' Neither the ' perpetual 
Sacrifice ' in Heaven nor the Christian Sacrifice on earth can be 
adequately represented as an acted prayer. Both are to be re- 
garded, most mysteriously but most truly, as a continuation of 
the One Sacrifice by the One Priest In Heaven, He offers Him- 
self to God in the visible form of His crucified but now glorified 
Body ; and in the Church on earth, He does the same by His 
Priests, whom He hath commissioned to stand in His place, 
and to offer the Gifts of the pure and unbloody Sacrifice of the 
New Law — the Sacred Body and Blood of the Redeemer. 

When the Worship in the Heavenly Tabernacle was dis- 
played before the enraptured vision of the Beloved Disciple, 
the central object is the Lamb, His Divine Personality suffi- 
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ciently identified by being described as amid the resplendent 
brightness of the Eternal Throne. But the Symbol under 
which He is represented, recalls our thoughts to His Sacrificial 
character, as ' the Lamb of God Which taketh away the sins 
of the world.' This is confirmed by the condition in which He 
appears — a living Victim, referring back to a Sacrifice through 
death — 'a Lamb as it had been slain \' not now dead but 
still bearing the tokens of actual Immolation, the wounds of 
Crucifixion — once dead, but alive for evermore. While, again. 
His Priestly function seems to be indicated, Avhen it is said 
that He * stood ' in the midst of the Throne — stood, it may be 
supposed, as 'a Priest standeth daily ministering,' leading, 
and giving form and character to the Worship of those un- 
numbered myriads, who stand around, all seeking access to 
the Everlasting Father through Him, ' The Lamb That had 
been slain.' It is the Living Christ, around Whom these count- 
less worshippers are gathered. They are human worshippers 
too, though united with Angelic spirits, in one vast assembly ; 
for they commemorate the privileges they have gained through 
the Sacrifice of the Lamb. * Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by Thy Blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made us unto our 
God Kings and Priests ; and we shall reign on the earth.' All 
Worship circles around the Lamb, and derives its characteristics 
and its efficacy from His Sacrifice. No service of ours can find 
acceptance on High, but as it ascends up in union with that 
AH^perfect Oblation ; nor can any good descend from Got) to 
ua except through that glorified Humanity, which stands ;'in 
the midst of the Throne "under the figure which symbolises 
the Sacrifice. The Service of the Church on earth is identified 
with the universal Worship of the New Creation, of which the 
Lamb, in His twofold character of Priest and Victim, is the 
centre. He stands in the midst of the Throne, as. the Victim 
once slain, and as the Priest offering that Victim to GOD the 
Father in order ta obtain for Hiis members remission of 
their sins, and all other benefits of His Passion. He, of His 
Goodness, hath taken us into the circle of this glorious Wor- 
ship, andenabled us to unite ourselves and our feeble services 
to His all perfect Mediation, and do on earth, in our appointed 
way, that which He is doing in Heaven. 

If this view be correct,, and. we d6 not\see how it can be 
doubted, if we bdieve that the 'Flesh' of the Lamb once 
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slain is the * new and living Way, ' by which' alone we or our 
services can penetrate within the veil, it is obvious that the 
Eucharist must be the characteristic Worship of the Church, 
and that the Offering presented continually in Heaven must 
have its counterpart on the Christian Altar. If there be a 
' Pure Offering ' now upon earth, as the Prophet foretold, it 
can be no other than the Sacrifice of Christ's Body and 
Blood, because there is nothing else of purity so stainless as 
ta make it worthy to be offered to the Holy GoD. We offer 
to the Eternal Father the Son, in Whom He is well pleased. 
To the Maker and Judge of all flesh, we present the unde- 
filed. Humanity, Which in union ^vith Deity is the 'Lump/ 
as S. Paul expresses it, by which the whole mass of fallen 
Nature is leavened and made anew. That Humanity, per- 
fected on the Cross, is now our Sacrifice in Heaven, and 
worships, and is worshipped by ' every creature which is in 
Heaven, and on earth, and under the earth/ The Church is 
comprehended in this vast multitude, and unites in offering 
the Sacrifice which ever goes up before God as a 'sweet 
smelling savour.' No act of worship apart from this Great 
Offering can find acceptance with GoD. The secret prayer of 
the Christian is heard in the ear of Heavenly Mercy; but it 
is not because the spirit of Man can hold independent inter- 
course with its Maker, but because it is the prayer of one who 
belongs to the Body of CHRIST, and prays in virtue of his 
spiritual alliance with * the Household of God/ All Offices 
of Worship in the Church are pleasing to GOD and profitable 
to the souls of those who use or who frequent them ; not as if 
they were independent or complete, or could rival or hold the 
same rank with, much less could supersede or be substituted for, 
the Sacrifice of the Altar; but because the glory of that Sacri- 
fice is reflected back upon all Services performed within the 
sphere of its influence, as proceeding from It or leading up to It. 
In the true theory of Christian Worship It is the grand 
and crowning Act which gives efiicacy to all other Offices and 
Rites, which can no more be severed from connection with 
It than ' the Lamb ' can be excluded from the Worship of 
Heaven. For a time, the Eucharist seems to have been the 
only act of Worship which the Church could call peculiarly 
her own. The first Christians frequented the Temple Service 
and the Worship of the Synagogue, as persons still belonging 
to the House of Israel; but they had their own separate 
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Worship, which is thus described : ' They continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles' Doctrine, and in the breaking of Bread and 
in the prayers,' pointing unmistakably to the Eucharist, and to 
the prayers connected with its Celebration ; and this seems to 
have been their daily Worship, ' they continued daily in the 
Temple and in " breaking Bread " from house to house,' re- 
ferring apparently to the places — the ' Upper Rooms,' where 
the first Christian assemblies were held. 

But, as the Church extended, her relations with mankind 
became more complicated, and Offices of Prayer, suited to 
different classes of people clustered around the * Liturgy,' the 
highest act of the Church's Worship, which was reserved for 
thQ faithful, that is, the baptized, as their special privilege. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice maintained its pre-eminence amid 
all vicissitudes. Even when men had ceased to resort to It 
habitually for the Bread of Life, it still continued to be re- 
garded as the Worship celebrated in the Church daily, or at 
any rate weekly, at which every baptized Christian was re- 
quired to assist. It was still regarded as the One Supreme 
Act of Intercession, by which the Church united herself and 
all her members to the All-prevailing Intercession of the One 
Mediator in Heaven. It was offered for the very same ends 
for which the Mediator offered, and still offers, His One Sacri- 
fice ; not as a new propitiation, but to obtain, for all, the ap- 
plication of those unspeakable Blessings purchased by the 
Sacrifice on the Cross. Whatever men could ask in prayer 
that, they thought, could be more effectually obtained by 
offering the Christian Sacrifice ; and the very solemn language 
of the Liturgies shows with what awful consciousness It was 
offered. Every term which could indicate Its Superhuman 
character, or express the prostration of the human spirit before 
Its greatness, was applied to It. 'The tremendous and un- 
bloody Sacrifice, the Heavenly Mysteries, the Divine Table, 
the fearful and most tremendous Cup,' and such like, are 
epithets wholly inapplicable to any mere service of prayer or 
thanksgiving, or to any offering short of that which involves 
the Real Presence of Christ, the Offering of His most 
Precious Body and Blood. 

This is the Church's Sacrifice ; her one great means of ob- 
taining good. It is the Sacrifice of every one who, in this 
place or that, unites in offering It ; and It is the Sacrifice of 
all the whole Church. We offer It one for another, as being all 
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one Body in Christ ; and we should remember how wide is 
the extent which It embraces. It is an all-comprehending 
Body. All who are united to CHRIST compose what our Post 
Communion Prayer calls * All the whole Church/ Words are 
accumulated to mark more strongly the universality of the 
object for which we offer. We do not say the * whole Church' or 
* all the Church.' We make use of both words, * all the whole 
Church/ to show that no7te who are in the Church, no mem- 
ber of Christ, wherever placed, is excluded from the num- 
ber of those for whom we offer. Therefore, the Departed 
Members of Christ's Body are comprehended, as well as 
those who are living and conversing with us in this militant 
state, for ' all live unto Him ; ' none but the reprobate and lost 
are ever severed from His Sacred Body to which they were 
once united and on which they have fed all their lives long. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered for the living and the 
dead, that each may derive those influences from the Sacrifice 
of Christ which are suitable to their state, or which their 
needs require. 

But there is another view in which it is necessary to con- 
sider the Heavenly Worship, as pourtrayed in the Vision of S. 
John the Divine. On one side the ' Lamb ' is the Leader of 
all this Worship, the Priest Who offers and the Victim Who 
is offered. But on the other. He is the Object of it all. As 
the Priest He worships, offering the Eternal Victim ; as the 
' Lamb ' Who conquered by His Death, He is worshipped by 
the armies of Heaven, and by every creature ' on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are on the sea, and all that 
are in them.' His character seems to vary with the Offices 
which He discharges towards His Church. He is at once a 
Prophet, a Priest, and a King. As a King He rules; as a 
Priest He offers ; as a Prophet He teaches. There is no in- 
consistency in describing him at one time as the Leader of the 
Heavenly Worship, and at another as the Object of Wor- 
ship to all redeemed souls. Both characters are combined in 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist. It has been observed that 
the prayers and collects in the Eucharistic Office are ad- 
dressed to God the Father, as the whole action is ad- 
dressed to Him, till in the close of all we invoke the *Lamb 
of God That taketh away the sins of the world' and give 
Glory to Him in union with the Father and the Holy 
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Ghost, who, as They were concerned by active union of 
Will in the Incarnation, so are They engaged in the Christian 
Sacrifice, the HOLY GHOST as the Consecrating Power, the 
Almighty FATHER as the Object to Whom the Sacrifice is 
offered. And there is an obvious reason, why it should be 
offered to Him rather than to the other Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. For the Son is there Present as the Victim offered, 
and as the Priest Who offers the * perpetual Sacrifice ; ' and 
the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, is there acting in union with 
the Incarnate Son to form the mysterious conjunction be- 
tween the Elements and His Body and Blood, as He formed 
the Union between GODHEAD and Manhood in the Virgin's 
Womb. Christ is our Peace ; and we offer Him to God the 
Father as our Propitiation, while the Holy Ghost prepares 
and perfects the Sacrifice. The Sacred Humanity is the Life 
of soul and body; and we offer It upon the Altar, that we 
may receive It back as our Food, that eating thereof we may 
live for ever. . This hinders not, but that there may be a point 
in the Holy Service, when Christ Himself will become the 
direct and immediate Object of our Worship, when, for the 
moment, we cease to regard Him as the Victim and adore 
Him as the Present but Hidden GOD, or rather combine the 
two characters and adore Him as the God-Man, Who so graci- 
ously makes Himself Present and permits Himself to be offered 
as the Victim of our peace. This great moment must be that 
of Consecration, when the Glorious Humanity of the Son 
miraculously unites Itself to the Bread and Wine, when, as it 
was said of old, the Angels are thronging around the Altar to 
wait upon their King. Whole CHRIST, Body, Blood, Soul, and 
Divinity, is then Present ; and shall we not Worship Him with 
adoring faith, and the deepest prostration of our spirits? This 
supreme moment of adoration seems to be represented, in the 
Vision of the Beloved Disciple, by the changed position of 
the congregated multitude of the Redeemed, who stood around 
and before the Lamb, but at a given moment fall down before 
Him, and with one adoring voice proclaim, * Worthy is the 
Lamb That was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.' 

This view of the Adoration may, perhaps, be deemed incon- 
sistent with the 'Declaration concerning Kneeling,' already 
referred to, where it is said, that by that posture ' no adora- 
tion is intended, or ought to be done, either to the Sacra- 
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mental Bread or Wine there bodily received, or unto any 
Corporal Presence of Christ's Natural Flesh and Blood/ 
Adoration of the Bread and Wine, considered in themselves, 
may be put aside as out of the question. All Christians, every- 
where, would disclaim such a piece of stupid idolatry. But, 
after Consecration the Bread and Wine are not, and cannot 
be considered in themselves ; they cannot be considered apart 
from What they signify. It is possible In thought to separate 
them, as we may separate the Divinity and the Humanity of 
our Lord, each retaining Its proper Nature ; but there can 
be no real separation. We adore the Humanity of Christ, 
not in itself, nor as a mere human thing ; but because of its 
union with GOD, which is so intimate that division is impos- 
sible. So in the Sacrament. If, by that word, we mean the 
outward visible Sign, a sense in which it is often used, then 
the Sacrament is not to be adored, ' for that were idolatry to 
be abhorred of all faithful Christians.* But if, by Sacrament, 
we mean the outward Part combined with the Thing signified, 
that is Bread and Wine in union with the Body and Blood of 
Christ, then the Sacrament is adorable. But the Christian 
who adores It (not It but Him) can no more be said to adore 
the visible, than in lifting up his eyes to Heaven in prayer, he 
can be supposed to worship the sky which meets his gaze ; 
his thought is directed to Him who dwells in the Light inacces- 
sibly. The pious Soul in Sacramental Adoration, does not pause 
an instant on the external ; it flies forth to Him Who is invi- 
sibly Present, Whom it longs for and loves. The adoration of 
any * corporal Presence of Christ's Natural Flesh and Blood ' 
is condemned in the Declaration. But it must mean some 
other sort of Presence than ' Real and Essential ; ' for that is 
allowed, by the deliberate rejection of the former condemna- 
tion, which was expressed in these words. Any Presence of 
Christ^S Flesh and Blood in a natural, earthly^ carnal way 
as a natural human body might be present, we may not adore. 
But Christ, in His ' Real and Essential ' Presence, is an Object 
of Worship to the armies of Heaven and to the inhabitants 
of the earth. ' Christ Himself, the Substance of the Sacra- 
ment, in and with the Sacrament; out of and without the 
Sacrament wheresoever He is, is to be adored.' True, as the 
twenty-eighth Article says, 'the Sacrament was not, by 
Christ's ordinance, to be worshipped.' This was not the 
end of Its Institution. It was not instituted that we might 
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have an opportunity of worshipping CHRIST, and in that act 
to terminate, as if Its end were thus attained. It was insti- 
tuted for the application to the soul's health of the fruits of 
Christ's Sacrifice of Himself; and till it be received for that 
purpose, the fullends of the Institution cannot be realised. 
The adoration of CHRIST in the Sacrament is not a matter of 
positive institution ; it follows as a necessary corollary from 
the fact of His Real Presence. * Wheresoever He is. He is to be 
adored.' Let His Presence be known, and we need no com- 
mand to worship Him ; for He is * the Mighty GOD,' Whom 
Angels and Archangels, and all the Heavenly Powers adore. 
The adoration of Christ in the Sacrament is not a thing 
to be merely tolerated. It takes the nature and rank of a 
Christian duty, according to the famous saying of S. Augus- 
tine, *No one eateth that Flesh, unless he hath first worshipped ; 
and not only do we not sin in worshipping, but we sin in not 
worshipping.' But then, the question occurs, can the Adora- 
tion be separated from the Communion } This is only to ask, 
in other words, whether devout persons who, on considerations 
of Christian prudence, occasionally abstain from Communion, 
do right in remaining to adore their SAVIOUR in His Eucha- 
ristic Presence, and seek good from Him by uniting in the 
Sacrifice and joining in the prayers offered with It and through 
It ; and whether the Church allows this kind of Spiritual Com- 
munion } Now, it must be admitted, that at first, all who 
were present at the Sacrifice received the Sacrament as the ends 
of the Institution and the needs of men's souls required ; and 
so necessary does this habitual Communion seem to have been 
accounted, that, when people were unavoidably hindered from 
being present at the public Liturgy, the Sacrament was carried 
to the absent 'by the Deacons, not only for their own spiritual 
Refreshment, but as a token that, though absent, they were still 
in Communion with the Mystical Body of Christ. How 
long this system of daily, or weekly Communion continued 
is uncertain. At one time attempts were made to enforce it by 
Canons, which never could have been effectual. The Church 
endeavoured with all her earnestness, and used all her influence 
to induce people to communicate often ; but human careless- 
ness, earthly business and worldly pleasures, and worse things, 
were too strong for her, and Communion, as a rule, became 
more and more infrequent, till its minimum sank to three 
times a year, and at last to once ; and the Church, without 
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relaxing her aspirations after better things, was obliged to 
content herself with that measure of compliance which the 
cold-hearted and worldly-minded would yield. No doubt it 
wa^a great abuse; but nothing except the action of the 
Holy Spirit on the hearts of men could apply a remedy. 

Such was the state of the case, on the one hand. But on 
the other, there is not a particle of evidence to show that the 
Church ever excluded any one of the Faithful from being 
present and assisting at the Holy Sacrifice, whether he com- 
municated or not, but much to prove the contrary. Those 
alone were excluded who were under penance ; and, when 
they had fulfilled their course of discipline, they were per- 
mitted, as preliminary to entire restoration, to communicate 
in the Sacrifice and the Prayers without receiving the Holy 
Sacrament Itself It was evidently the wish and intention of 
the English Church to recall men to the highest appreciation 
of the Sacraments in their full application to every individual 
Soul, more especially to encourage frequent Communion, 
which had been so much neglected ; and hence, she makes the 
Communion more prominent than the Sacrifice, though she 
not only nowhere forbids, but plainly presupposes the pre- 
sence of all the Faithful. Throughout the whole Celebration, 
in the structure of her Office, no provision is made for the 
dismissal of the Faithful ; nor is any indication given that they 
are expected to depart, till they are dismissed with the final 
Blessing. Sometimes the words of the twenty-fifth Article 
have been adduced as inconsistent with this: *The Sacra- 
ments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon.' But 
this must mean idly and carelessly looked upon, without 
reverence and without devotion. It is spoken generally of all 
Sacraments ; and yet it is ordered that Baptism shall ' not be 
administered but upon Sundays, and other Holy-days, when 
the most number of people come together.' Not certainly 
that they may * gaze upon ' the Sacrament, but that they may 
unite in the prayers, witness the reception of the new Member 
into the Body of the Faithful, and be reminded, each one, of 
the profession which he himself made in his Baptism. If the 
Article does not exclude the presence of the Faithful from 
the one Sacrament, it is hard to say why it should be thought 
to exclude them from the other, though they are not going to 
receive It ; as if they may not profit by joining in the Offering 
and the Prayers, as they are supposed to profit by witnessing 
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Baptism, though they have no part in the Rite itself as 
they have in the Sacrifice. There need be no idle nor profit- 
less gazing in the one case more than in the other. The 
profit, indeed, is immeasurably greater in the latter than in 
the former. From witnessing Baptism, they receive instruc- 
tion ; from assisting at the Eucharist, they may derive Grace. 
The Faithful cannot but derive profit of sundry kinds from 
uniting their deyotion with the Holy Sacrifice, and adoring 
the Present SAVIOUR. No doubt it would be more consonant 
with the ends of the Institution, and to their own infinite 
advantage, if they were always in a fit state to communicate. 
But they may profit — indeed they cannot but profit — if they 
are smcere, by remaining to worship. It is certain they can 
gain nothing by going away. When they feel an impulse to 
do so, they may fear the reproachful question of the Saviour, 
* Will ye also go away } ' Let their hearts answer, ' Lord, to 
whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.' 

The double aspect of the Eucharist, as a Sacrifice and as a 
Sacranient, indicates separate acts. As a Sacrifice, It is 
offered, as a Sacrament It is received. But the Offering is 
with a view to the Reception ; if we are not led on to that, we 
fail to realise the purpose of the Institution, and come short 
of the Benefits which flow from the Body and Blood of 
Christ, there verily received. Still, they are capable of dis- 
tinct consideration, as they are distinct acts in our practice. 
The Sacrifice is transient, and passes away in the very act of 
offering ; but the Sacrament, as effected by Consecration, is a 
permanent thing — so long, at least, as the union between the 
Sign and the Thing signified subsists. The Sacrifice and the 
Sacrament are two parts of the same Institution, coincident 
indeed in their origin, but having distinct objects. They differ 
as the worship of GOD differs from the reception of His Grace. 
The Sacrifice is the means by which we unite our service with 
the intercession of CHRIST in Heaven, and perpetuate in the 
Church the Memorial of His Sacrifice on the Cross. The 
Sacrament is the means by which we are individually united 
to the Humanity of our Lord, and participate in the life- 
giving Virtue of His Body and Blood. In the Sacrifice we 
honour the Father, and render Him favourable to us by pre- 
senting before Him the meritorious and ever-acceptable Obla- 
tion of His Son. In the Sacrament we receive that Son 
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Himself, and are made One with Him and He with us. The 
Sacrifice is our Worship ; the Sacrament, our Spiritual Food. 
It is not difficult, then, to conceive that, from the very nature 
of the Institution, it may be not only allowable, but profitable, 
for persons to join in the Sacrifice, though they do not pro- 
ceed to the further act of receiving. It has been thought by 
some, that the Communion is an integral part of the Sacri- 
fice, which is supposed not to be completed till after the Com- 
munion of the Priest. But the more probable opinion is, that 
the Communion of the Priest is not necessary to its comple- 
tion ; and it may be observed that in King Edward's First 
Liturgy, the Prayer for the Acceptance of the Sacrifice as 
a completed act, immediately follows the Consecration, as it 
does so still in what was, till lately, the authorised Office of 
the Scotch Church, where the Communion of the f riest is 
separated by a considerable interval from the Consecration. 

The Eucharist, taken as a whole, is rightly defined as an 
Application as well as a Memorial of that One meritorious 
Sacrifice which CHRIST offered upon the Cross. But some- 
times a confusion of ideas may be observed in speaking of It ; 
as if the Sacrifice and the Application of It were one and the 
same, which cannot be, else were the Sacrifice sufficient for the 
Application of Its Merits without Communion. That one 
Sacrifice of Anguish and Blood, which our LORD offered once 
for all, is represented and commemorated by the separate 
Consecration of the Bread and Wine. But the Fruits and 
Benefits of It are applied to us individually, only by our indi- 
vidual reception of the Sacrament. By the Sacrifice we 
show forth the LORD*s Death ; but it is * the Bread which we 
break and the Cup of Blessing which we bless,' that are the 
Participation of His Body and Blood. S. Paul refers to Both 
as objects of distinct consideration: 'We have an Altar, 
whereof they have no right to eat who serve the Tabernacle.* 
The Altar is the place whereon the Sacrifice is offered ; eating 
of it means participation of the Victim by the worshippers, 
according to the usual custom among Jews and Gentiles. 
The form of . expression implies, first, the offering of the 
Sacrifice, and then eating of it as the token and means of 
Communion with ^ GOD, to Whose honour the Altar was 
reared, and hence the sinfulness of uniting in Heathen Feasts, 
as the Apostle says to the Corinthians : * The things which 
the Gentiles Sacrifice they Sacrifice to Devils and not to 
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God ; and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
Devils. Ye cannot drink the Cup of the Lord and the Cup 
of Devils : ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's Table and 
of the Table of Devils/ The Altar and the Sacrifice are cor- 
relative — the one was made for the other. To be partaker of 
the Altar is to be partaker of the Victim offered upon it, and 
that again is to have Communion with the Being whose Altar 
it is. But there must first be a Sacrifice before there can be a 
Feast upon it ; and he who eats of the Sacrifice identifies him- 
self with the Worship offered upon the Altar. In reference to 
the Sacrifice, we call the place whereon it is offered an Altar ; 
with a view to the Feast or Participation we call it a Table — 
two names for one and the same thing viewed on two sides. 
It is not material by which name we call it ; for it is really 
both, whether we distinguish the purpose to which it is 
applied by a particular appellation or not. There cannot be 
a Table at which to Feast unless there be first an Altar on 
which a Victim has been Offered. The Prayer Book uses the 
term * Lord's Table ' because the Communion is made the 
prominent object; S. Paul does the same when speaking of 
the Feast ; he calls it an Altar, when speaking in a sense which 
implied a Sacrifice. When a Priest 'humbly presents and 
places' anything *upon the Holy Table,' then the Table 
becomes an Altar, call it by what name we will ; for ' humbly 
to present and place ' anything before the LORD is that which 
makes it a Sacrifice. This is what the Rubric directs the 
Priest to do, first with * the alms and other devotions of the 
people ;' and then with the Bread and Wine ; he is * humbly to 
present and place both upon the Holy Table : ' for though, 
with respect to the latter, there is no specification as to the 
manner, yet parity of reason requires it to be so understood, 
particularly as both are referred to in the Prayer following as 
offered to the ' Divine Majesty,' as well as our Prayers, and 
we humbly beseech the Almighty and Everliving GoD to 
accept the one and receive the other. Thus, there can be no 
Communion without a Sacrifice going before, and no Table 
without an Altar ; and we shall fail to give a complete view 
of the Blessed Sacrament as much by the exclusive use of one 
of these terms as by the exclusive use of the other ; it would 
only be giving to the whole the name of a part. 

The acts, of which these terms are the appropriate expres- 
sion, may be separated, as we said before, as in practice they 
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are separated by a longer or shorter interval, so that there is 
scope for Christian devotion with respect to both. Each has 
its own specific object. The Sacrifice precedes the Commu- 
nion, and is offered day by day, as the Church's Great Act of 
Worship, in order to unite our Service here below to the un- 
ceasing Intercession on High. It adds nothing whatever to 
the merits of the One Sacrifice ; but it enables us to present to 
the Father the Spotless Lamb That taketh away the sins of 
the World by the application to individual souls of the 
cleansing Virtue of His All-precious Blood. But the Appli- 
cation is made by Sacramental Participation. The Sacrifice 
procures, by no influence of Its own, apart from Christ's 
Merits, the favour of Almighty GOD, by stirring up in our 
behalf, if we may so express it, the Mediation of the Heavenly 
Priest ; and if GoD ' smelled a sweet savour ' in the Sacrifice 
of Noah, how much more in the Offering of Him, in Whom 
He is ever well pleased. An exhaustless treasure of Merit 
and of Grace was purchased and laid up by the One Offering 
on the Cross, to which nothing is added even by CHRIST Him- 
self, because it was all-sufficient to expiate the sins and supply 
the spiritual wants of the whole world. But the Treasure was 
not opened, nor its Gifts dispensed, till He had gone up on 
High, leading captivity captive. Then it was that he gave 
Gifts unto men. Then he gave That which includes all 
Gifts — the Gift of His Own Sacred Presence that the Lord 
God might dwell among them. The ' sweet savour ' of the 
Christian Sacrifice cannot go up before GOD without bringing 
down some good upon those who offer It ; for it is not the 
Incense of human prayer, but Christ's all-perfect and all- 
powerful Intercession, that sweetens it. 

But it must ever be borne in mind, that the real, true, and 
full Intention of the Holy Eucharist is to unite us, soul and 
body, to the Life-giving Humanity of the SON of GOD. This 
Union is absolutely unattainable by any of the sons of men, 
except through Sacramental Participation of His Body and 
Blood. One case of exception only is provided for. When 
a physical or moral impossibility intervenes to prevent oral 
participation, then GOD, ' Who accepts a man according to 
that he hath, and not according to that he hath not,' accounts 
the strong faith and the fervent wish as equivalent to actual 
Communion in the Sacrament. This way of communicating 
in will though not in deed is called Spiritual Communion, and 
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is recognised by a Rubric in the 'Communion of the Sick;* 
though how Mack of company to receive with him/ can 
come under that category, it is not easy to see. To send the 
dying Christian on his way without the Viaticum, because he 
cannot get two or three to communicate with him is a new 
thing in the history of Christianity, and it is to be hoped 
never has occurred. In all ordinary cases, the maxim of our 
Lord holds good, to the great comfort of the pious and for 
warning to the careless : * Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink His Blood ye have no life in you.' 

Inestimable are the Blessings which flow into the heart of 
man from the devout reception of this Sacrament of Life. 
But they all flow from the adorable Humanity of the Son of 
God. It IS not as in Baptism, where Christ is Present by 
Spiritual Power, but not by His Body and Blood. The Grace 
of Regeneration flows directly from the application of proper 
Matter and Form. The Sacrament exists only in the mo- 
ment of use. But in the Eucharist there is a real permanent 
conjunction between the Sign and the Thing signified, so that 
if the one be received the other must be received together 
with it. * The Benefits* which we receive from Communion 
do not flow at all from the outward Part, and have no imme- 
diate connection with it. It is not the vehicle by which the 
* Benefits ' are conveyed to us. They flow directly from the 
Body and Blood of Christ there verily Present and received. 
The outward Part is the Sign certifying us of the time and 
place of our Lord's Presence; in one sense revealing, in 
another hiding both the Godhead and the Humanity of 
Christ. But we receive the * Benefits,* the Grace and Virtue 
of the Sacrament, because we receive Christ, from Whose 
Manhood they flow to strengthen and refresh the souls of all 
His members. Thus do the effects of Holy Communion de- 
pend entirely upon the Real Presence. It is not Grace or 
Virtue, not even the Virtue of Christ's Atonement, that 
we receive. We do receive them ; but it is because we receive 
Christ Himself, Who is the Fountain of them all. This is 
the Doctrine, to which our Church bears unequivocal witness 
in her Catechism and Communion Service. This she teaches 
to her children ; and of this she reminds all her members as 
often as she invites them to Communion. She reminds them 
what thanks are due to Almighty GoD our Heavenly Father 
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for giving His SON, * not only to die for them, but also to be 
their Spiritual Food and Sustenance in that Holy Sacrament;' 
and she tells them, that if they receive It * with a true penitent 
heart and lively faith, then they spiritually eat the Flesh of 
Christ and drink His Blood ; then they dwell in Christ and 
Christ in them; they are One with Christ and Christ 
with them ;' connecting, in this devotional way, the reception 
of the Sacrament with our Lord's own words in S. John vi. : 
* He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth 
in Me, and I in him/ She gives the Sacrament to the Com- 
municants with the express recognition of What is in It : ' The 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ : ' * The Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ;' and that as the Means of preserving both 
soul and body unto Everlasting Life,' referring again to our 
Lord's express assurance : * He that eateth Me even he shall 
live by Me. Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath Eternal Life, and I will raise him up at the Last Day.' And 
finally, after Communion she gives GOD thanks for them ; ' for 
that He hath vouchsafed to feed us, who have duly received 
these Holy Mysteries, with the Spiritual Food of the most* 
Precious Body and Blood of His SON our SAVIOUR Jesus 
Christ.' Nothing of this could be, unless Christ were truly 
Present in His Real Body to feed us in a Spiritual and 
Heavenly manner, the only way in which souk can be fed. 
Faith realises the unseen ; and passing beyond that which is 
visible to sense, receives the Blessed Sacrament with unwa- 
vering assurance that It is the Body and Blood of our SAVIOUR 
Jesus Christ. This is the evidence and act of Faith. But 
the same thing may be received by the faithless and the 
wicked ; for there is but One Thing to be received by both. 
There was a variety of character among Communicants in 
the time of S. Paul. It is not different now ; nor will it ever 
be different, while men are such as they are. There will be 
good and bad. But all receive the same Thing ; all feed upon 
one and the same Sacrifice, but with results most fearfully 
different. * He that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, ' because he is ' guilty of 
the Body and Blood of the LORD.* The worthy Communi- 
cant receiveth CHRIST, and from His Life-giving Presence 
derives strength and refreshing to his soul. 

Yet the Holy Communion is not intended for Angels, but 
for men ; not for Saints only, but for those who are struggling 
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with weaknesses, temptations and sins. It is intended for 
the weak to make them strong ; for the fearful to give them^ 
courage ; for the sick to make them whole ; for the tempted 
to arm them against their enemies. There is no degree of 
imperfection or infirmity that excludes from Communion; 
nothing short of mortal sin, or a deliberate determination not 
to strive against a besetting sin whether great or small. To for- 
sake Communion on account of any sin or shortcoming other 
than the deadly sin, which separates the soul from GOD, 
would be to forsake the very Well-spring of Health and 
Salvation ; for the fruit of a right Communion is strength. 
To him who is, earnestly striving against his infirmities, It 
imparts increase of sanctifying Grace, pardon of daily sins, 
power to resist temptation, renewed confidence in GOD, and 
every other Grace which he needs or is capable of receiving. 
It brings us into the closest connection with the quickening 
Flesh of the Son of Man, so that we are united to Him by a 
mutual indwelling. We are in a manner transformed into 
Him, so that His Life becomes ours. * I live,' says S. Paul, 
'yet not I, but CHRIST liveth in me.' He is our Food. But 
unlike the food which sustains the body by being assimilated 
with its substance, the Living Food assimilates us, and, as it 
were, absorbs us in Itself. The stronger Life swallows up 
the weaker, and we become One with Him Who is One with 
God : ' because I live, ye live also.* By this marvellous In- 
corporation is established that true and real Union with GoD, 
which Saints and Prophets longed for. It is formed through 
the Human Nature of the Mediator. He is in the Father 
by His Divine Nature ; we are in Him by the Incarnation ; 
and He is in us by Sacramental Communion : so that through 
Him abiding in the Father and in us, we partake of that 
Union which He enjoys with GOD. It is begun in Sacra- 
mental Mysteries amid the shadows and imperfections of this 
life. . It will be completed in the clear Vision of the Life to 
come, when the emancipated Spirit will have no need to cry 
out, * as the hart desireth the water brooks so longeth my soul 
after Thee O GoD ;* for She shall * awake up after His Like- 
ness, and shall be satisfied with It* 
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ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 



No. 6. 
Casuistry. 

In the well-known Work, the Visitatio Infirfnorum} occurs 
the following passage:— * As in this whole branch of the 
Ministerial Guidance of the Soul, whether in special Confes- 
sions or general examinations of repentance or charity, Cases 
of Conscience of the most perplexing difficulty will not un- 
frequently occur, we conceive that we shall be doing our 
Brethren a great service, if we quote an important piece of 
advice from a charge of Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
connected with this part of the Clerical duty :— " Principally, 
I would persuade you to have some good sound book 
of Casuistical Divinity, of your own studying I mean, to be 
always at hand ; that is, in your hearts as well as heads. You 
can scarce imagine, unless you have tried it, as I hope some 
of you have, of what unspeakable use this Divine Science of 
Cases of Conscience will be to you upon any sudden unfore- 
seen emergency in such ghostly visits. Indeed, the being 
a sound and well-experienced Casuist is also a most excellent 
qualification towards all other ends of your Ministerial Office, 
there being no kind of skill or proficiency in all your Theo- 
logical studies, that more becomes a Divine of the Church of 
England, whose highest spiritual art is to speak directly from 

* Offices for the Clergy in Directing^ Comforting^ and Praying with the Sick^ 
page xcv. Compiled by the Rev. Sir William H. Cope, Bart., and the Rev. 
H. Stretton, M.A. Masters, 1850. 
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his own conscience to the consciences of those under his 
pastoral care ; and this at all times, but most especially when 
they are on their sick beds, when men's consciences are usually 
most awakened, most manageable, most truly tender and 
capable of the best impressions. So that I say it again, and 
can never say it too often, one of the most necessary provisions 
and instruments of your sacred armoury, which you are always 
to carry about with you in your own souls, (for there it is best 
lodged, thence it will be drawn forth on all occasions with the 
quickest expedition) is a firm sense and general scheme of 
the primitive, uncorrupt, practical. Casuistical Divinity." ' To 
this, the practical advice of Bishop Stearne may profitably 
be added : — * Parish Priests should bear in mind two things : 
first, that in doubts they should follow the safest course, and 
that which has the fewest inconveniences ; and secondly, that 
in cases of scruple, they had better consult approved books 
or men skilled in Casuistical Theology before they venture to 
solve difficulties of conscience. Neither must they be ashamed 
to take time for consideration, when perplexed ; for if they err 
in their decision, their error tends to the injury of those who 
consult them, and their own disgrace.' 

The present Treatise upon Casuistry is prefaced with this 
long quotation, both because it expresses in the main the view 
which is here adopted, and because the testimony of those two 
Bishops of the English Church are independent of any bias 
which might be supposed to come from modern importations 
of Continental ideas. The utility of Casuistry is obvious enough 
to any candid mind ; it is inevitable the moment general 
Moral laws have to be applied to an individual. Equity is 
not more necessary in the administration of the laws of the 
land ; but the neglect of two hundred years obliges us to enter 
upon a defence of that which, had no such neglect occurred, 
would have commended itself to every rational man. If the 
infirmity of the human mind oftentimes prevents it from ap- 
preciating the respective forces of seemingly conflicting laws 
of Duty, perplexity must arise ; and such perplexity cannot be 
left to the unskilled solution of unpractised judgments, but 
requires the sagacity of experienced masters. If questions of 
Natural Philosophy, of Politics, of useful Arts and Sciences, 
rightly exercise the ingenuity of learned men ; if treatises are 
written to elucidate matters of comparative unimportance ; 
surely, with responsible beings, it is desirable to discover, with 
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an approach to certainty, what course of action is culpable, and 
what course is commendable, in the eyes of GOD. 

The eulogists of modern times will be slow to admit that 
the neglect of this branch of Moral Theology is to be attri- 
buted to a prevalent laxity of Morals. Yet it cannot be over- 
looked that, while Moral Philosophy has not lacked ingenious 
commentators, who have discussed the abstract principles of 
Duty, Virtue, Vice, and the nature of Conscience, the appli- 
cation of these principles to acts and habits, especially when 
perplexities arise, has been comparatively neglected. It is 
plain, that the theory of Morals presented attractions to intel- 
lectual men, but that they saw no necessity for adapting 
theory to the practical moral business of human life. This 
is a reversal of what is reasonable. Theory is a barren 
diversion of genius if it does not lead to practice. It is a waste 
of time and thought, if nothing is to come of theorising. What 
would be the use of Mathematics, if they were not applied ? 
What would be the use of studying Physiology and Anatomy, 
if nothing were to accrue for the alleviation of the ills which 
flesh is heir to ? But that Moral Philosophy should become 
a sterile and visionary pursuit is singularly unreasonable. If 
we are specially placed in this world to do our duty to GOD, 
our neighbours, our country, our families, and society in , 
general ; and, moreover, if we are to be punished and rewarded 
for failure and success in such duty, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that every available assistance should be secured, in 
order to obtain an apprehension, as nearly perfect as possible, 
of all the complicated details of Right and Wrong. To refer an 
ordinary man in the hour of perplexity, when immediate know- 
ledge is desiderated, to speculative books on abstract prin- 
ciples, and to bid him make the necessary inferences, would be 
as absurd as, nay, more absurd than, to refer a sick man to 
the study of Pathology, when he is feverishly anxious to know 
the nature and extent of his ailment, and what remedies are 
most likely to relieve it in the shortest possible space of time. 

The only rational argument against the prosecution of 
Casuistical Morality, which could merit attention, would be its 
absolute impossibility. If no experience may be acquired by 
the record of actual cases, if no hints can be given by the 
invention of typical cases, in which solutions of conscientious 
difficulties are either ruled or suggested for the assistance of 
penitents in perplexity, or of their Directors in doubt, then, of 
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course, cadit qucestio. But if such a design is so far from being 
visionary, that it has called into play the energies of acute, 
learned, and holy men ; if many treatises have been written 
to this end ; if Casuistry has flourished in intellectual countries 
and among the disciples of different Theological schools, then 
common sense tells us, that such an aid to piety is not only 
possible, but is desirable for its utility. The minds of such 
men as Bishop Hall, Bishop Sanderson, and Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor would not have fastened upon an impossibility ; nor 
would they have been devoted to a study, which those who 
have private reasons for leaving the outlines of Right and 
Wrong enveloped in mist, have represented as the art of 
corrupting the Conscience, of obliterating the plain precepts 
of morality, and of evading unpleasant duties. And it is well 
to remark, at the outset of this inquiry, that these three 
eminent Bishops of the English Church, though of different 
schools of thought, and more or less strongly antagonistic to 
the Religious system which is supposed chiefly to favour the 
cultivation of Casuistry, yet were eminent, amongst other 
reasons, for their published works on Cases of Conscience. 

But, how did it come to pass that such an accusation as the 
above was possible } Simply because the Science of Casuistry, 
like every good gift of GOD, can be, and has been, and 
will again be, abused. Designing men have unquestionably 
justified wrong actions by a finesse supposed to belong to 
Casuistry ; and worthy men, in their excessive zeal for minute 
proprieties, have, as unquestionably, overlooked the weightier 
matters of the Law. These facts, however, as much show that 
there is no place in Morality for a Science which measures the 
incidence and comparative obligation of laws, as the existence 
of Quacks and quack Medicines warrants a sweeping con- 
demnation of all Surgery and Medicinal knowledge. It would 
be agreeable to think, that this supposed antipathy to so 
practically useful a branch of Theology, as Casuistry, is rare, 
and that this protest against it is overwarm ; but a contrary 
opinion seems a fitter preface to this subject, to which more 
particular attention must now be given. 

As to the position held by Casuistry in Mental Science, and 

as to the definition of Casuistry, we may venture to say, that, 

supposing Ethics to be divided into Theoretical and Practical, 

Casuistry may be considered to be an appendix to the practical 
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side of Moral Philosophy. Its vocation is to pronounce de- 
cisions on questionable acts ; to discuss the difficulties which 
arise from any seeming rivalry of duties; to determine 
whether they are soluble ; and if so, to offer a solution of 
them which shall be satisfactory to those concerned. It need 
hardly be said, that it would be unreasonable to accept the 
conclusions of any individual Casuist as necessarily true. 
Probably this has been occasionally done to a pernicious 
extent. Confessors have retailed to their penitents the de- 
cisions of a favourite Casuist ; and these, receiving them in 
Confession, have assented to them unquestioned, and injury has 
thus been done to mental liberty. But this is the fault, not 
of the Sacrament of Confession, nor of the Science of Casuistry, 
but of the individual Confessor and the individual penitent. 
There is no such thing as any system of Casuistry approved 
by the Church, for which she makes herself responsible ; all 
that any given Casuist can effect, is to suggest solutions of 
Cases of Conscience on his own responsibility. With what 
success he can do this may to a certain extent be collected from 
the Cases given in another part of this Essay. From a study 
of a large number of such examples, material assistance 
might be derived in satisfying a doubting, or informing an 
erroneous. Conscience ; but after all, it would only be such 
assistance as is derived from a friend in counsel. 

The word Casuistry shares, with many other Ethical terms^ 
the inconvenience of being used in various senses more or less 
incorrect. Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy begins 
with the words, 'Moral Philosophy, Morality, Ethics, Casuistry, 
Natural Law, all mean the same thing, namely, that Science 
which teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it. The use 
of such a study depends upon this, that without it the rules of 
life, by which men are ordinarily governed, often mislead them 
through a defect either in the rule or in the application. These 
rules are, the Law of Honour, the Law of the Land, and the 
Scriptures.' These words certainly assign to Casuistry too 
large a sphere, and depart unnecessarily from its etymolo- 
gical signification. Others have used it as synonymous with 
' Practical Morality,' or * Moral Theology ; ' but the following 
definition seems perhaps to be less open to the charge of 
confusion : — Casuistry is that part of Ethics which assists the 
Conscience in determining the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
any debatable moral act, by rules drawn from Revelation, 
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from the Laws of Society, or from Reason. Casuistry is in 
the greatest requisition when there is a balance to be struck 
between two principles really, or apparently conflicting; but 
it is more convenient to include within its range all actions 
whose rectitude admits of question, whether there be an 
obvious collision of duties or not. Necessary alternatives of 
Moral evil, scientifically speaking, some think to be impos- 
sible; they are certainly of great rarity. It is evident that 
among Christians such a Science is indispensable, and that it 
supposes an acquaintance with Moral Philosophy and Dogmatic 
Religion. As Logic associates itself with Metaphysical and 
Psychological speculations, so it is seldom that the Casuist 
confines himself strictly within his proper limits. He is 
obliged to be conversant with every branch of knowledge that 
may assist him in forming moral judgments. But it is not as a 
Casuist that he masters these subsidiary helps, but as one 
who studies Moral Philosophy and Theology, for the fuller 
development of his own particular department. 

The peculiar character which the Revelation of the Divine 
Mind has assumed in Holy Writ, so far from making the 
business of the Casuist unnecessary, has brought it into greater 
prominence. What Philosophers pursued with considerable 
ardour before, they now pursue with greater zeal, when a brighter 
light encourages a hope of more incontrovertible conclusions. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, that curious questions of 
Morality were first raised and debated by the race of Casuists 
which flourished in the sixteenth and following Centuries. 
That an extraordinary interest was excited at that time, as 
appears from the dates of noted Casuists, such as Escobar, 
Sanchez, Suarez, and a legion of others, is most true, but we 
need not travel further than Cicero's Treatise of De OJiciis, 
to see that the Philosophers of old exercised their sagacity 
about knotty points of Morality ; the Stoics, Socrates, and the 
more honest Sophists of his time, were able Casuists. And, 
it is surprising to see how refined a delicacy these Heathen 
Philosophers often exhibit in appreciating the nicer shades of 
duty. Thus, the old question is asked in the Offices, whether 
a corn-merchant has a right to ask famine prices for his goods, 
when he knows that a ship is at hand, which will materially 
diminish the market value of corn ? As he is liable to suflfer 
from a fall, it would seem justifiable for him to claim the 
advantage of a rise. As a neglect of his opportunity would 
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be equivalent to making a present of so much money ta his 
citizens, which should not be required of the corn-merchant 
more than of any other man, it is doubtful enough whether the 
sacrifice would be imperative. Nevertheless, Cicero decided 
that the merchant ought not to keep his private information 
a secret* But, before Morality was made clearer by Divine 
instruction, and rendered imperative by a Divine sanction> 
principles so unselfish and refined were not likely to find ac- 
ceptance with the mass of mankind. It was only the belief, 
that an error in Morality would offend the Incoruptible JUDGE 
of Mankind, that translated such a delicate sense of Virtue 
out of the sphere of theory into that of inevitable practice. 

But, though Revelation provides men with principles infi- 
nitely more clear and cogent than any that prevailed before, 
Revelation has taken no care to harmonise in particular cases 
such inferences from these principles, as may present difficulties 
to an enquiring mind. Holy Scripture, which is that portion 
of Revelation to which our attention is particularly confined, 
throws its oracular dicta with little qualification upon the 
surface of the moral world. It takes no care to guard against 
sophistical evasions ; and not only this, but it seems to leave 
questions purposely unsolved, to exercise the Consciences of 
those who have recourse to it for guidance. As an instance 
of this may be quoted some words of our Divine LoRD which 
present a superficial antagonism. In the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel according to S. Matthew, we have this injunction, 
* Resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloke also : ' but in the eighteenth chapter we read, * If thy 
brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother ; but if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established ; and if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as an Heathen man and a publican.' 
One who has been wronged may well be perplexed by these 
two seemingly conflicting injunctions ; and if he has not con- 
sidered the nature of our Lord's Doctrine, he may fairly be 
offended at the apparent discrepancy. On the other hand, the 
more reasonable man will seek an elucidation of the mystery 
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in Theology and Casuistry. Theology will give him good 
reasons for believing, that in neither case were Christ's Words 
intended to be of universal application ; and Casuistry will 
advise him, under what head his particular case is to be 
classified. It can hardly be denied that a man wishful to 
comply with the dictates both of prudence and of charity, 
must be thankful for such assistance in deciding the course 
which he ought to take. Those who have no Consciences, and 
even those who have tender Consciences, when they have no 
particular complaint against any one, may think lightly of 
the perplexity which an injury may entail upon others. But 
with others, some solution is essential ; and it is in Casuistry 
that it must be sought and found. It is evident from this con- 
sideration that Casuistry, though, when treated systematically, 
it almost takes the form of a Science, yet is not confined 
to professed Casuists. Every man is, to some extent, a 
Casuist, when he balances the obligations of different duties ; 
as every man is, to some extent, even though unconsciously, 
a logician, when he infers certain conclusions from certain 
premises; and as every man is, to some extent, a gram- 
marian, when he speaks, or writes, even unconsciously, ia 
good English. 

The New Testament not only presents difficulties which 
require Casuistical solutions, but it provides us with examples 
of these solutions. The judgment of S. Paul on the subject 
of * Meat sacrificed to Idols ' is a case in point In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians we find that this Question had 
arisen : — * Seeing that eating such Meat involves a certain 
toleration of Idolatry, while at the same time Christianity 
has liberated mankind from many niceties of legal pollution, 
may we, or may we not, eat of such Meats.?' S. Paul 
decides the Question in this manner: — *The Faithful may 
partake of Meat served at Gentile tables, asking no questions 
for conscience sake. But if any one says to them, "This 
Meat has been sacrificed to Idols," do not eat of it, for his 
sake who gives you such information, lest you offend an- 
other's Conscience. If he who gives you this notice is a 
Christian, and you forbear not to eat, he may follow your ex- 
* ample, and eat against his own Conscience ; and you will be a 
partaker in his sin. But if he is a Heathen man and sees you 
eat, he may interpret your acquiescence as approval, or may 
conceive a contempt for you and for your Holy Religion, 
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What is sold in the markets may also be eaten, if no question 
be asked as to its pollution by Sacrifice. Such things are the 
creatures of Almighty GOD, and are made for the use of man, 
and may be eaten if scandal to others is avoided/ S. Paul 
further informs us of the grand principle which he had in view 
while pronouncing this decision : namely, the promotion of the 
greater Glory of GOD. 

Our Saviour's discussions with the Pharisees furnishes us 
with other examples. To avoid assisting their parents, they 
dedicated their property to GOD, so that they might place 
themselves in this dilemma : — * If I give to my parents, I rob 
God ; if I treat it as Corbauy I rob my parents ; it is certainly 
safer to rob my parents than to rob GOD.' Christ decides 
that they adopted the wrong solution, and dishonoured GOD 
by appropriating their property to their own uses and breaking 
the fifth Commandment The Pharisees also endeavoured 
to entrap our Blessed LORD by proposing a difficulty about 
the observance of the Sabbath. The Disciples, as they passed 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath-day, plucked the ears 
of corn and ate them. The Pharisees censured this act, as a 
breach of the Divine Law, arguing that though the necessity of 
food may be great, the necessity of obedience is greater. This 
was, of course, a perversion of Casuistry. Our Saviour's solu- 
tion of the question was simply this, that even if there were any 
breach of the letter of the Law, still, the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath. He condemns nothing 
in the conduct of the Jews, save what was palpably super- 
stition; no exceptions to rest are authorised by Him, save 
works of charity, piety, and necessity. 

It is plain from sundry passages in the Gospel, that the 
Pharisees of our Lord's time were promoters of that very 
abuse of Moral Theology, against which Pascal argues with 
such crushing effect ; the sophistry which originates in an in-? 
tention to bend the precepts of Religion to the selfish ends of 
hypocrisy. It is specially odious, inasmuch as it not only 
excuses a wicked act, but it claims credit for the excuse as 
sanctioned by Divine authority. We must, however, bear in 
mind, that though designing men have too often quieted the 
Conscience with arguments drawn from a spurious Casuistry, 
standard Treatises on the subject give little countenance to 
the wicked perversions, which have occasionally passed for 
sound Morality.. But, even if the most exceptionable passages 
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in Sanchez, Suarez, and Liguori, were fair specimens of the 
Science as presented by them and their followers, that circum- 
stance would not involve the Science itself, but only these par- 
ticular Casuists, in the condemnation which, for argument's 
sake, may be allowed to be well merited. 

Something having thus been said to indicate both what 
Casuistry is, and what it is not ; namely, that it is an in- 
structress in difficult Cases of Conscience, and not the art of 
evading duty ; it seems imperative to dwell awhile on that 
part of our rational being, whose path Casuistry professes to 
smooth ; and this is the more necessary, as men in general 
have very indefinite notions of the nature and functions of 
their own Conscience. 

It is a prevalent belief, that every one of ordinary intellect 
has a Conscience, capable of directing him to a correct judg- 
ment concerning the rectitude or culpability of any moral act 
which comes before his notice for judicial sentence. It is un- 
questionably wonderful, what a power of discrimination and 
self-condemnation often survives in the most depraved heart, 
even after a long career of wickedness. A Heathen has spoken 
of the tortore animo quatiente flagellum ; but, between this in- 
ward monitor, tenacious of life as it is, and perhaps inextin- 
guishable, as it survives in the reprobate mind, and the same 
faculty carefully educated and preserved by a continuous 
course of virtuous actions, there is a wide difference. Ex- 
perience and the doctrine of sound Divines, inspired and un- 
inspired, agree on this point. How common are the confessions 
of criminals, capable of remorse but incapable of genuine 
Repentance, which speak of a time long past, when an in- 
ward censor upbraided them for their first essays in crime, and 
of a subsequent state when evil seemed to be good, and good 
seemed to be evil. They represent themselves as having 
gone through a gradation of sensibility in which the tongue of 
Conscience became day by day more silent, until at last it 
was entirely paralysed. Acts which once were moral impos- 
sibilities, have gradually passed into habits, and have be- 
come as natural to them, as marvellous feats of skill become, 
to those who have mastered them by constant repetition. 
Nay, every one of us, unless he has been singularly protected 
by God's Grace, can tell a sad tale of the waning influence 
of Conscience during some portion or other of his life. The 
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doctrine of S. Paul, with whom Conscience is a favourite 
word, bears out this experience. He speaks of ' a good Con- 
science in all things,' of * rejoicing in the testimony of Con- 
science ; ' but he also speaks of the Conscience seared with 
a hot iron, and of the defiled Conscience ; that is, a Con- 
science so blinded and perverted that it cannot judge of its 
own actions. Between these two extremes lie all the grada- 
tions of moral health and moral sickness ; and perhaps the ex- 
tremes themselves never exist without qualification, sometimes 
for good and sometimes for evil. With the worst there are 
moments of vitality ; with the best there are invasions of doubt 
and error. A passage in the life of Cowper illustrates the 
way in which insensibility of Conscience follows its abuse. 
He tells us, that at an early period of his life, perceiving his 
practice to be inconsistent with the Gospel, and being un- 
willing to renounce the former, he sought refuge in an attempt 
to disbelieve the latter. * On returning to London (he says) 
I burnt my prayers, and away went all thoughts of devotion 
and dependence upon Gop, my SAVIOUR. My associates and 
companions being either like myself professed Christians or 
professed Infidels, I obtained at length so complete a victory 
over my Conscience, that all remonstrances from that quarter 
were vain, and in a manner silenced ; though sometimes, a 
question would arise in my mind, whether it were safe to pro- 
ceed any farther in a course so plainly and utterly condemned 
in the Word of GOD.' 

We are compelled to dwell on the nature of Conscience, 
because it is to assist the Conscience that Casuistry comes 
into play. No one would be justified in acting on the de- 
cision of a Casuist, unless that decision coincided with his own 
conviction ; but if any one is in doubt as to a course to be 
pursued, he is wise in seeking elsewhere arguments likely to 
remove such doubt. But what is Conscience } There seem 
to be two faculties which regulate human action, the prac- 
tical Reason, and the Conscience ; the first of these gives us 
a sense of Prudence, the second gives us a sense of Duty. 
Prudence provides right means ; Conscience provides the right 
end. A man may be prudent in consulting his temporal in- 
terest ; but he will not be virtuous if he have no regard to 
duty. In the writings of modern Philosophers, Conscience 
usually appears under the names of the * Moral sense,' or the 
' Moral faculty,' or * Moral perception,' or ' Moral judgment/ 
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Why they discard the Scriptural term it is difficult to say, 
unless it be, because it is Scriptural; this sort of conceit 
is not unprecedented among Philosophers. By whatever name, 
however, it is known. Conscience is that power by which 
we have notions of Right and Wrong, and a sensation of 
approbation and disapprobation. There is a school which 
denies that there are any such positive qualities in acts as 
right and wrong ; and which makes the distinction to lie in 
their consequences. But a Christian cannot be of this opinion. 
The fact that men have differed about the character of certain 
actions, warrants no such conclusion. It only shows, that the 
moral sense may exist in a grievously vitiated state. Bishop 
Butler, with his usual sterUng sense, affirms, that our having 
this Moral approving and disapproving faculty is certain, from 
our experiencing it in ourselves, and recognising it in others. 
Even Cicero, following the majority of Greek Philosophers, 
speaks of the /tones fum, ' which, even were it praised by none, 
would be commendable by Nature.' Bishop Butler allows 
Conscience to include Moral approbation and disapprobation 
of things without ourselves ; but Stewart, with reason, would 
use the term ' Moral faculty ' in the wider sense, and restrict 
Conscience to the province of a man's own mind. It may be 
well to notice the fact, that it has often been discussed whether 
Conscience has most affinity with the intellect or the affections, 
some adopting what is called the * Intellectual,' and some the 
'Sentimental' theory. Bishop Butler would unite the twcw 
theories ; and conclude that it combines the perceptions of the 
understanding with the sentiments of the heart. Professor 
Mansel combats the Intellectualists, and assigns to intellect 
a secondary place. Dr. Whewell (Moral Philosophy^ bk. ii. 
chap. 14), when discussing the character of Conscience as a 
judge of Moral acts, says, that 'whatever subordinate law we 
may have in our own minds, is only to be looked upon as 
a step to the Supreme Law; — the Law of complete benevo- 
lence, justice, truth, purity, and order. Conscience, the Law, 
must be constantly directed with the purpose of making it 
conform to this Supreme Law. We must search for such 
light, such knowledge, as may enable us constantly to pro- 
mote this conformity. We must labour to enlighten and 
instruct our Conscience. This task can never be ended. So 
long as life and powers of thought remain to us, we may be 
always able to acquire a still clearer and higher view than we 
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yet possess of the Supreme Law of our being. . . . Since Con- 
science is a subordinate and fallible Rule, it appears that to 
act according to Conscience is not necessarily to act rightly.' 
The general sense of this passage is in full accordance with 
the majority of theorists ; but it is to be regretted that the 
same name should be given both to the law or rule, and to 
the faculty which pronounces an action to be right or wrong 
according to that rule. 

The moderns, though they have departed in some degree 
from the opinions and technical language of older Moralists, 
do not seem to have improved upon them. As Casuistry 
is in a great measure the peculiar property of those who have 
followed in the steps of the Scholastic Philosophers, it may 
be worth while to give a general idea of the system of the 
latter, and especially of their teaching on the subject of 
Conscience. Beginning with human actions, they first discuss 
their end. The definition of a human action is then given — 
that which proceeds from the will, in conjunction with reason 
and freedom. This leads to an account of the freedom of 
the will. Thence we arrive at the morality of human acts, 
and a moral act is defined, of course, as one conforming or 
not conforming to the laws of morals or permitted by them. 
A principle of Morality is that from which an act takes its 
goodness or the reverse, namely, its object, its end, and its 
circumstances. When its means or end are bad, an act itself is 
bad; evil must not be done that good. may come. As to the. 
fundamental standard of Morality, some describe it as the 
light of Nature originally derived from GOD ; others assert it 
to be the Divine Will and its Eternal Laws. Our will must 
conform to the Will of GOD; this takes place sometimes 
positively, sometimes negatively. After these preliminaries, 
we come to Conscience, which is excellently well defined — 
without the vagueness of moral theorists of modern times — 
an Act of the practical Intellect dictating what, all things 
considered, ought here and now to be done as good, or not to 
be done as evil. It is an Act, because it accuses, testifies, 
approves, or reproves. It is an Act of the Practical Intellect, 
because it directs human actions, not only in generCy as general 
Prudence does, but also in particulari, in details. The last 
part of the definition distinguishes Conscience from what is 
called Synteresis (avvriiprjais), because this, though cognate? 
to Conscience, is occupied with first principles; and also 
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from general Prudence, because that only makes general con- 
clusions ; whereas Conscience specially applies first principles 
to this or that particular. An example will elucidate this : 
Synteresis lays down that we must not do to others what Wje 
would not like done to ourselves ; general Prudence concludes 
that we must not retain what belongs to another ; Conscience 
says * this or that is to be restored to its proper owner/ In 
this narrower sense the word Conscience was used, when it 
was said above, that Casuistry was that part of Ethics which 
assists the Conscience in determining the lawfulness or the 
unlawfulness of any debateable moral act. 

The imperfection of human nature, even when assisted by 
Divine Grace, is such, that in spite of its vitality, this internal 
judge not unfrequently errs, as common belief and common 
language amply testify. It will therefore be necessary to 
say something of the diseases, so to speak, to which it is 
subject, its errors, its uncertainties, its scrupulosity, its in- 
activity, and its state of perfect health. With the Conscience 
all Casuistry is fundamentally concerned, whether it be that 
of treatises, or of Directors and Confessors, or of individuals 
acting the Casuist in the measurement of their own compliance 
with the laws of Christian duty. The very terms themselves 
which are daily used, * solutions of Cases of Conscience,' show 
this fully ; and remind us of the absolute necessity of making 
the way clear to the acquisition of a perfect knowledge of 
such an indispensable agent. 

But, before we examine Conscience at work upon the 
various questions presented to it, with its many gradations of 
success and failure, we must record the fact, that there is a 
foreign and superior Power, which provides it with a standard 
to which it must conform. An External Law is the remote 
rule of human actions, the immediate rule being within our- 
selves. Conscience is not able of itself to make the laws 
which it must obey, although it fastens upon the broad prin- 
ciples of Virtue with a wonderful readiness and exactitude. 
It is not impossible, that there may be innate ideas of Right 
and Wrong ; but it seems more probable, that laws are exter- 
nal to us, although the acceptance of them with moral beings 
is so rapid that they sometimes seem to originate within us. 
This propensity to assimilate Moral principles is something 
like the faculty of acquiring language. This is so energetic, 
that we may well suppose that a number of individuals simulta- 
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neously created without the knowledge of language would 
soon form a language for themselves. But it would be incor- 
rect to say that language is not acquired. Our first parents 
were miraculously furnished with a means of expressing them- 
selves, from which origin have gradually originated the thou- 
sand tongues that prevail upon the earth. In the same way, 
while the Great CREATOR directly infused into the minds of 
His rational creatures elementary convictions of Right and 
Wrong, these, in course of time, were multiplied and modified 
by the countless and sometimes discordant laws which dif- 
ferent races and classes of mankind have laid down ; to these 
laws the Sovereign of the Universe added others, which ema- 
nated directly from Himself A useful classification of Laws, 
which has been widely accepted, is as follows : — The Eternal 
Law, the Natural Law, the Positive Divine Law, and the 
Human Law. From all of these Conscience borrows some 
settled rules, by which it measures actions and allots praise or 
blame, according to their harmony with them, or the reverse. 
From a certain Eternal Law all others are supposed to be 
derived. This is defined by S. Augustine as Ratio Divina vel 
voluntas^ ordinem naturalem servari jubens et perturbari 
vetans ; that is to say, an expression of the Divine Reason or 
Will, ordaining that a natural order shall be observed, and 
forbidding its violation. 

The ways in which other laws are derived from the original 
Eternal Law are various. The Divine Law is announced 
directly. The Natural Law is announced through the media- 
tion of Reason. Human Law is announced through the 
medium of that authority which has been committed to 
Rulers. To Natural Law belong all precepts which oblige us 
from the nature of the thing, independently of any positive 
Law. The positive Divine Law contains the Mosaic and 
Christian Laws. The precepts of the first are moral, ceremo- 
nial, and judicial. It was virtually abrogated at the death of 
Christ, though it did not cease to oblige until that Feast of 
Pentecost, when the New Law took its place ; it finally ceased 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. The New or Evangelical Law 
dates from the Pentecost, at which the promise of the COM- 
FORTER was fulfilled, and will continue until the end of the 
world. Its precepts are Moral, not instituted, but confirmed 
by Christ ; Doctrinal, unfolded and imposed by Christ ; 
Sacramental, wholly due to Christ, and substituted for the 
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abrogated Mosaic Law. Human Law is either Civil or Eccle- 
uianticaL The matter of Civil Law is the temporal good, the 
matter of Ecclesiastical or Canonical Law is the spiritual 
f;ood, of the community. The precepts of both are generally 
binding on the Conscience, since if one will not hear the 
Church he is to be excommunicated (S. Matt i8); and he 
who rcsistcth the Power resisteth the Ordinance of GrOD 
(Rom. 13). This is the naked statement of the rule, but it 
iidmits of numerous modifications. The obligatory power of 
Laws varies considerably. Some Laws are inconsistent with 
others of the same code ; some are obsolete ; some are vir- 
tually but not officially superseded. Some Laws order what 
is forbidden by GOD; some bear their importance on the 
face of them ; some are obviously of secondary obligation. 
Some depend upon circumstances, others do not; some 
admit of dispensation, others do not. It is obvious, that the 
obscurity which hangs over the obligation of Laws is the 
grand cause which calls the individual Conscience into 
activity, and demands its judgments. One Law often seems 
perfectly plain, until another unexpectedly suggests itself. 
The caprices of our own fancy and imperfect reason drag 
our notions of obligation through every possible grada- 
tion which can He between two extremes. Self-indulgence 
imports additional uncertainty ; where we can advise others 
we cannot advise ourselves. All these elements of uncer- 
tainty and their combinations, which make the moral so dis- 
similar to the ph>^ical world, necessitate the Science of 
Casuist rj\ In some cases we do not know that there is a 
I -aw ; or we do not know for certain what the Law may be ; 
or wc hax^e no ability readily to interpret it For these rea- 
sv^ns — and ingenuity might suggest many more — it is hardly 
tvH> NXMiturcsomc to say, that Casuistr}- might be called — nay, 
tliat it is called — into play c^"er\• hour of the day. 

It has been already asserted as unquestionable that, accord- 
ing to the healthy state of the Conscience, and the clearness 
of the luxw to be obeyed, our con\*ictions touching what is 
rijjht or what is wrong will x-arj'. This leads to a classifica- 
tion of the Conscience itself, according to its different degrees 
of trust\\vrthiness. grvHindcd on the manner in which it dis- 
charges its onerous duties. On this head it is not necessary 
to depart fn>n\ the usual nomenclature and di\-ision. Thoe 
is *the True." *the False** *ihe Certain/ *thc Dubious,' •the 
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Scrupulous/ ' the Lax,' ' the Probable/ and ' the Improbable * 
Conscience. It is here to be remarked that the older Moralists 
used the word Conscience to express the act ; whereas the 
moderns more frequently use it to express the agent. They 
use the word, agreeably to its grammatical meaning, for a 
certain judicial knowledge of some question to be decided ; 
we use it for the faculty which exercises this conscious know- 
ledge. The definitions of these divisions must be reviewed, 
inasmuch as they form a large part of the area over which 
Casuists are wont to travel. The * True or Right ' Conscience 
IS one which dictates that a course of action is lawful or un-^ 
lawful, which is such verily and indeed. Its moral principles 
are right, and it applies them correctly to the particular act 
here and now to be done. The * False or Erroneous ' Con- 
science is the reverse of this ; and may act either through 
vincible or invincible ignorance. The Conscience vincibly 
erroneous is that whose error might and ought to have been 
avoided; but the Conscience often errs through invincible 
ignorance. So imperative, however, is it that man should act 
according to Conscience, that one who disobeys a Conscience 
in error, whether vincible or invincible, sins. But then it may 
be asked, what happens if a man acts according to his Con- 
science, when that Conscience is erroneous } Does such an 
one sin } This depends upon the pains taken by the man to 
avoid the error. If the Conscience is invincibly erroneous, 
the offender is not culpable. Here a difficulty obviously 
arises. A man seemingly may sin by not following his Con- 
science, and also sin by following it. This v^ prima facie an 
awkward dilemma. The Casuist solves it thus : — The man 
does sin if he follow a Conscience vincibly erroneous, but the 
sin does not consist in following the Conscience, which is 
right, but in having omitted to discover that the Conscience 
was erroneous. He does not sin by necessity, but by a volun- 
tary ignorance. That he would be right in following a Con- 
science vincibly erroneous is therefore only partially true. 
It is the result of a condition fundamentally wrong. The 
Confessor must always warn one whose Conscience is vincibly 
erroneous ; because, if the penitent be not warned, he will 
certainly continue to sin. He is not always bound to warn 
a penitent whose Conscience is invincibly erroneous ; for in- 
stance, in a case in which the error is likely to do more good 
than harm;, but here also the Confessor ought to admonish 
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him of his error, if it may affect others for their hurt, or if 
it be about things necessary to Salvation. 

A * Scrupulous Conscience is one which, on slender foun- 
dations and with much anxiety, without coming to a settled 
decision, fears that there is something wrong in an action, 
which is good or indifferent. A * Lax ' Conscience, on the 
other hand, is one through which the mind, on light or in- 
terested grounds, judges that to be lawful which is palpably 
evil, or regards as a light fault that which is really a grave 
one. Such judgments are not Moral rules, but ought to be 
set aside as improbable and groundless, and consequently 
unworthy of rational men. This question, however, might be 
asked : — ^What is the scrupulous man to do } Is he to act 
against his Conscience } No. He must obey his Conscience, 
but not his scruples. If he be convinced of the lawfulness of 
an action, then he may act — nay, he must act — in spite of an 
unreasonable fear, and he must strengthen this conviction by 
all legitimate means. 

The 'Certain ' Conscience is an unhesitating judgment con- 
cerning the goodness or badness of an act to be done here 
and now; a 'Doubtful' Conscience is the suspension of such 
a judgment. If there are no cogent arguments for either 
side, then it is called negatively doubtful. If there are equal 
reasons for both sides, then it is called positively doubtful. 
Such a Conscience can be no rule in Moral action. In order 
to prevent such doubts from impeding action, sundry maxims 
have been adopted, such as, in matters of justice, 'give the 
possessor the benefit of the doubt ; ' in other matters, ' decide 
according to the presumption ; ' 'prefer the safer course.' If 
it be objected, that where there is doubt, there cannot be 
obligation. Casuistry answers. That the obligation comes not 
from the immediate Law which is doubtful, but from the 
natural Law, which forbids us to expose ourselves to the 
danger of sinning. 

Lastly, there is the ' Probable ' Conscience. This is an act 
of the mind, deciding that something to be done here and 
now is lawful or unlawful, on the grounds of some motive 
fallible but grave, and therefore probable. Such a motive 
may be derived either from reason or from authority. Where 
the motive is of little value, the Conscience is called ' Im- 
probable.' This division has given rise to much discussion, 
and to sundry maxims. It is not right to follow a probable 
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opinion favourable to liberty of action, in opposition to one 
more probable, which favours the Law. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth Century there were some Casuists who taught 
the very dangerous doctrine. That it was safe to follow a pro- 
bable opinion, even in opposition to one acknowledged to be 
more probable. If it be a duty to act prudently, this latter 
opinion cannot possibly be safe. It is among the Propositiones 
damnata of Innocent XL On the other side it was pleaded, 
That it cannot be imprudent to do what has secured the appro- 
bation of wise and good men. It may be answered to this. 
That such an opinion might be reasonable enough in itself, 
until confronted with a better opinion, when it would lose 
this character. Some Casuists were contented with the autho- 
rity of even one approved Doctor. On the other hand, it has 
been argued. That even the most probable opinion does not 
exclude all danger of sin, and that therefore it cannot with 
safety be followed. But it may be reasonably said. That 
there is often moral certainty, where there is not absolute 
metaphysical certainty, and that this moral certainty excuses 
from sin. It may be further asked. Whether we may choose 
a probable opinion favouring our liberty, when it is equal to 
another in probability which favours the Law } We may not. 
Because it is evidently not the safest course of action. Further, 
it may be asked. May we adopt an opinion agreeable to our 
wishes, in preference to one less probable, which is on the 
side of the Law? No. Not in such vital matters as the 
administration of Sacraments, or in such things as are neces- 
sary to Salvation, necessitate medii. Their superiority is para- 
mount. In human actions, however, there is a choice; and 
in such cases demonstration is not required, as probable 
certainty suffices. 

The preceding paragraphs may not be dry reading to those 
who take an interest in the condition of Moral Philosophy 
in times remote from our own. They have been culled from 
ancient treatises, in order that those interested in the subject 
may compare them with notions of less antiquity. The 
difference between the ancient and the modern, except, per- 
haps, in the phraseology, is not material. The view of Con- 
science taken by Professor Whewell, in his Elements of 
Morality y is not dissimilar to those above given, except that 
he, like other moderns, mostly uses the word ' Conscience ' 
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for the faculty of moral approval ; whereas the ancient writer^ 
used it more frequently for the acts of the faculty in particular 
application. The modems use ' Conscience ' for the practical 
intellect, that is, the intellect when engaged on moral matters ; 
the ancients use it for its separate operations. It may be 
added, that Whewell is of the number of those who see 
that the aversion from Casuistry now prevalent is founded 
on a groundless apprehension. 

The preceding remarks upon the * Probable' Conscience 
leads naturally to the mention of that dangerous develop- 
ment of Casuistry, which has brought so much reprobation 
on the whole study, and, indeed, on its very name. Its great 
scandal seems to have been these two notions ; the first, that 
it is safe to follow a probability, even when there is a higher 
probability ; and the second, that a very slender foundation 
is sufficient to establish a probability. It will be easily 
imagined into what excesses men might thus easily run. 
For instance, if one or two Doctors of repute happened to 
speak apologetically of force as an engine of conversion, it 
was easy to go on from this to a justification of persecution, 
and perhaps of secret murder, especially when the end in view 
was supposed to be good. If it should have been laid down, 
that extreme necessity excused a man in taking what did 
not belong to him, it was not difficult to apply this to ex- 
tensive appropriation, and to the non-necessity of restitution, 
even should the ability afterwards exist. It also happened, 
that in comparing two sins, one would be so extenuated by 
Casuistry, that an impression was left on the mind that it was 
virtually justifiable. But the defenders of the least laud- 
able class of Casuists have discovered this apology, which 
has certainly some weight, that they were often men of re- 
markable holiness of life, and that their works were seldpm 
read save by the pious. The Casuist, it has been said, was 
never a bad man ; nor was a bad man ever a student of 
Casuistry. But it is impossible to excuse those of the Society 
of Jesus, who taught that a man might act upon probability, 
even against his own judgment, and that temporary forget- 
fulness of a Law, or doubt concerning its meaning at the time 
of action, removes all culpability. At the best, this last opinion 
only removes the guilt from the act itself, which is called a 
philosophical sin, to the inadvertence or ignorance. Escobar, 
arguing from the preceding maxim, tells us that a Judge may 
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decide in favour of that side of a question which is the least 
probable, and even against his own opinion, if he be supported 
by a tolerable authority. But how, we may ask, could such 
an authority be cognizant of the minutiae of the particular 
case in hand? To this class of Casuists must also be assigned 
sundry dangerous maxims, according to which an unscru- 
pulous person who takes an oath, or who enters into a con- 
tract, may elude, without much difficulty, the force of the one, 
and the obligation of the other, by tacit additions and reser- 
vations. 

This vicious Casuistry, which is not to be confounded with 
Casuistry in general, was opposed chiefly by the Dominicans 
and Jansenists. It was condemned publicly in the ponti- 
ficates of Alexander VII. and VIII., and led to the expulsion 
of the Jesuits out of many countries of Europe ; but the 
leniency of their moral guidance, shown in the reduction of 
duties and virtues to a most attenuated minimum, made them 
for a long time favourites with all, but especially with the 
higher classes of society. In literature the attack made by 
Pascal far exceeded in effect that of public men or any other 
private writers. The Lettres ^crites par Louis de Montalte d 
un Provincial de ses A mis et aux J^suiteSy sur la Morale et la 
Politique de ses Pires^ unite consummate honesty, learning, 
and wit. Nicole wrote an Appendix which substantiated at 
some length the assertions of Pascal. Amauld undertook 
to show how the morality inculpated was carried into practice, 
which he did amply in a work of eight volumes. Perrault 
also, though inferior in wit and vivacity to Pascal, was a 
powerful antagonist. On the other side champions of power 
came forward, amongst whom Daniel, the author of the 
History of France^ was perhaps the most remarkable for 
subtilty and eloquence. They complained, and probably 
with truth, that they were censured chiefly for inferences 
drawn from their true doctrine by their accusers, and without 
their consent ; that their phrases were interpreted so as to 
make them as odious as possible ; and that their exceptional 
tenets were treated as the fundamental and principal part of 
their system. In this unjust crimination and the virulence 
engendered by it, we have another proof of that which 
is too well proved already, that the justice demanded by 
Christianity is forgotten immediately her professors enter 
upon the arena of controversy. One might have thought 
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that political struggles would be more uncharitable ; but it 
is not so. 

But it will conduce to a better understanding of this subject 
to leave these painful controversies, and to trace Casuistry 
from its origin up to modem times, and also to indicate what 
especially promoted its popularity, namely, the Sacrament of 
Confession. This study, which is a branch or appendix of 
Ethics, has been in existence in its ruder form from the 
beginning of man's creation. As soon as man began to have 
duties of different sorts, and towards different persons, there 
must have been also collisions between these duties, some- 
times seeming, sometimes real It is only the Divine Mind 
that could be always free from every degree of uncertainty. 
As time went on. Moralists would endeavour to weigh the 
claim of opposite Laws as modified by circumstances, either 
for the sake of speculation, or of practice. Every Moralist 
must be a Casuist, and this to a further degree than men in 
general suppose, though they too, if conscientious, must be 
Casuists. But, it is the Morality of Christians with which we 
are concerned, inasmuch as it profoundly affects both our 
present and our future life. It is encouraging to find, that 
there is on this subject no material difference in opinion 
between Christians of different ages. The superiority of the 
moderns, which is blazoned in works of the last two Centuries, 
will not seem so obvious to all persons. Modern Moralists 
are wont to be most successful in the business of demolition. 
For years they have consigned their predecessors to an im- 
prisonment on the highest shelves of the most out-of-the-way 
libraries; but they seldom provide us with any substitute. 
What is our condition now in the matter of the literature 
of Moral Theology } We have a multitude of Sermons, and 
some Dogmatic works ; but we cannot name a single Casuist 
who is in actual daily use for assistance in untying the knots 
which must repeatedly occur to all persons who wish to do 
their duty with zeal and discretion. 

The Morality of the primitive Christians was simple, and 
of course unsystematic. The first difficulty which it encoun- 
tered was, that of drawing a distinction between precepts 
and counsels, which gave rise respectively to a laxer and a 
more strict life. It need not be denied that there is a more 
excellent way, which is rightly preferred by some to an 
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ordinary Christian life; but it must not be taught that a 
superficial compliance with the Laws of Christ is sufficient 
for any man under any circumstances. In the third and 
fourth Centuries, the duties of Christians in times of persecu- 
tion also called for the application of Casuistry in a remark- 
able manner. To what extent were they bound to profess 
the Faith publicly ? How far, and under what circumstances, 
were they to imitate the Divine Martyr in retiring before 
the storm ? On this subject men in those days were, as they 
would be now, divided in opinion. Those who sacrificed to 
the Gods we must, of course, condemn ; but some at least of 
the libellaticiy or those who received certificates of immunity 
from the Magistrates and Heathen Priests, may be excused. 
This is on the supposition that such certificates did not always 
imply conditions incompatible with Christianity. Again, on 
the cessation of persecution, very, difficult questions concern- 
ing the justification of those who had really or apparently 
lapsed pressed for solution. S. Cyprian, especially, was con- 
cerned in restraining the unreasonable leniency with which 
many apostates were readmitted to their privileges, without 
sufficient penitential discipline. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Christians were ordered to deliver up their sacred 
Books. Might they .? or Might they not } Opinions differed, 
and the stricter Casuists branded those who obeyed as tradi- 
tores. The Sectary Novation was a rigorist : and one of the 
accusations brought by the Donatists against Caecilianus was 
that Felix, who assisted at his consecration, was a traditor. 

The fanaticism of certain Christians who made a parade of 
their austerity, and the decadence of literature, in the fifth 
Century, greatly obscured Morality, though there were always 
teachers of judgment to be found. It is not easy for us 
moderns to determine the merits and demerits of these early 
Centuries, partly because they are so distant, and partly be- 
cause few have more than second-hand knowledge of their 
details, but principally because many of our guides are pre- 
judiced against all species of religious self-devotion. There 
is, moreover, a tendency to judge an age by its most con- 
spicuous features, which greatly misleads us ; none have done 
more injury to historic truth than those lively, but superficial 
writers, who aspire to give a general idea of an Age by a 
few smart, and not always trustworthy, touches of the pen. 
It must be as deceptive to characterise other epochs by 
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a few words of praise or blame, as it would be to describe 
our own Century by a similar meagre sketch. Supposing the 
rule is true, what becomes of the exceptions ? Yet there can 
be no doubt that these days of ours will be misrepresented to 
our posterity by the historian of the future, in the same off- 
hand manner in which we deal with the past. We cannot 
but smile as we think of it. 

When, as Hallam and Guizot think, the European mind 
was in its nadir, Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 668, may perhaps be said to have prepared the 
way for more technical Casuistry by his penitential discipline. 
We find sin classified into public and private, great and 
small, and estimated according to intention, time, place, and 
the station of the offender. Graduated penalties and the 
duties of Confessors were prescribed. The Penitential of 
Theodore, which was very rigorous, was the model of many 
Penitentials in the Western Church, but it did not maintain 
its vigour for a long period. In the eighth Century, as may 
be seen in the Moral works of the Venerable Bede and 
Alcuin, the Peripatetic Philosophy begins to show itself. In 
the next Century, sundry collections were made of the 
opinions of the Fathers, and the Greeks, according to Mos- 
heim, began to resolve Cases of Conscience. Among the 
Latins, S. Augustine was held in high repute, which of itself 
speaks volumes in their favour: few writers have been so 
much valued in all ages as this pre-eminent Saint The 
eleventh is a remarkable Century; for then the pure Scho- 
lastic method appears in the writings of Berengarius, Peter 
Damiani, Lanfranc, and his disciple S. Anselm. The two 
latter are admirable as Divines, and S. Anselm was a Moralist 
of the highest rank; but to Hildebert of Tours, also a 
Moralist, the framers of Systems seem to owe their direct 
origin. The twelfth Century produced the traffic of Indul- 
gences, which is not unconnected with theories on Sin ; it also 
boasts of Peter Lombard and Abelard, and of S. Bernard, 
who was the deadly enemy of the philosophising logicians. 
Abelard surpassed all others in his contempt for Patristic 
authority and his confidence in dialectics. The admirers of 
Peter Lombard, who habitually deferred to Holy Writ and 
the Fathers, must by no means be confounded with the 
followers of Abelard, though both proceeded logically in their 
teaching of Morality. The thirteenth Century produced the 
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wonderful triumvirate, Albert the Great, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
both Dominicans, and S. Bonaventura, a Franciscan. The 
opinions of those who adhered to simpler Scriptural notions 
were in the meantime losing their influence, as also those of 
the saintly, but dreamy Mystics. The number of Scholastic- 
Systems was immense, and their disciples proportionate. 
That of S. Thomas Aquinas, a work which the wise will 
never cease to regard with admiration, soon beat most of its 
competitors. The second part of his Summa TheologicB has 
established. itself as a leading text-book on Morality for ever. 
However, S. Thomas did not at once supplant the ' Master 
of the Sentences.' 

We are now rapidly approaching modern times. Mosheim, 
the historian, who is a valuable guide, in spite of his viru-' 
lence, speaking of the fourteenth Century, tells us, that about 
this time more writers than in any fonner Century made 
it their business to collect and solve Cases of Conscience. 
In this line of Theology, Astesanus, an Italian Franciscan, 
Monaldus, a Franciscan, and Bartholomew of S. Concordia, a 
Dominican, made themselves famous. In the next Century, 
an attempt was made by the famous Gerson to moderate 
the rigid technicality of the Scholastics ; the piety of Savona- 
rola also could not have been without its influence. The 
sixteenth Century began with the prevalence of vice of a 
deep dye among the Clergy. Whatever might have been their 
theoretical notions about the degrees of Sin, in their lives 
they set an example to be avoided by their disciples. This 
stricture applies both to the Regular and the Secular Clergy. 
The Dominicans who were enjoying the privilege of directing 
the consciences of Kings and Princes, were deposed by the 
Jesuits, whose Moral Theology has been briefly criticised 
already. 

From the Moralists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Centuries, who may be called Casuists par excellence^ a few 
names out of many may be mentioned in evidence of the 
marvellous zeal with which the study was prosecuted : Luis 
de Granada, a Dominican, Soto of Salamanca, Molina, a 
Jesuit, Toletus, a Jesuit, Emanuel Sa, Canisius, Zecchi, Azor, 
a Spanish Jesuit, Diego de la Vega, who wrote on Cases of 
Conscience, a Spanish Cordelier, Vasquez, Sanchez, a Spanish 
Jesuit, Suarez, a Spanish Jesuit, Labata, a Spanish Jesuit, 
Lessius, a Jesuit of Brabant, Paul Comitolus, a Jesuit of 
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Perouse, who wrote on Cases of Conscience, Vega, a Portu- 
guese Jesuit, Antony, Diana, a Sicilian Canon, Sinnich of 
Ireland, a Doctor of Louvain, Zacharias, a Theatine of Verona, 
Francis de Lugo, a Spanish Jesuit, Sandaeus, a Jesuit of 
Amsterdam, Escobar, a Spanish Jesuit, Tamburini, a Sicilian 
Jesuit, Caramuel of Madrid (of the eighteenth Century), 
Gonzales, a Jesuit, Pontas, who wrote a Dictionary of Cases of 
Conscience, Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV. These 
are but a very few of a great host of Casuists : the list could 
easily be multiplied from those mentioned in the works of 
Liguori alone. 

' - Having thus said something about the matter and history 
of Casuistry, and the part of the rational being which the 
Casuist proposes to educate, a few words may be said about 
the theatre on which he principally plays his part, in the 
Sacrament of Confession. The study of Morality is a general 
benefit to society at large, inasmuch as it makes each indi- 
vidual of society more or less an intelligent Casuist; but 
Confession is his special sphere, and the nidus of his influ- 
ence, whether for good or for evil. Under this term, however, 
may be included not only the opening of the heart for the 
benefit of Absolution, but also for Direction. The historian 
Hallam, in a chapter on Casuistical Writers, truly says : — ' The 
most vital discipline of the Roman Church, the secret of the 
power of its Priesthood, the source of most of the good and 
evil which it can work, is found in the Confessional. It is 
there that the keys are kept ; it is there that the lamp bums 
whose rays diverge to every portion of human life. No 
Church that has relinquished this prerogative can ever estab- 
lish a permanent dominion over mankind ; none that retains 
it in effective use can lose the hope or the prospect of being 
its ruler.' Precisely so; and that is the reason why the 
knowledge of Right and Wrong must be more minutely 
studied, and the use of the Ministry of Reconciliation ex- 
tended. It is the partial relinquishment of her prerogative in 
the guidance of Conscience — not deliberately, but through 
indolence — that our Church has lost much of her dominion ; 
by attempting to regain her influence she is advancing the 
hope of being the Guide of her children. By diminishing the 
darkness of immorality before it spread and envelop the Con- 
science, and by multiplying the rays that diverge to every 
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portion of human life, she wishes, and ought to wish, to esta- 
blish her power, and she makes no secret of it. We need 
hardly add, that she hopes to escape, by GOD*S Blessing, the 
defects to which the Ordinance of Confession is liable, to avoid 
the least appearance of extenuating Sin, to come into collision 
as little as possible with politicians and the powers of this 
world ; and, while she acts as a continual antagonist to Sin in 
every shape, to leave her children ample room for the healthy 
employment of a free Conscience. 

The duty of the Confessor is much more extensive than it 
is generally supposed to be. He is in Religion what in edu- 
cation the tutor is as compared with the Professor. Both of 
them apply directly to the individual what is thrown out at 
hazard and promiscuously to the mass. Neither Preacher nor 
Professor can finish their work; .they can discharge their 
arrows, but not hit a particular mark. The auditors hear a 
multitude of excellent sentiments, but they are not assisted in 
digesting them. A varied feast is laid before them, and they, 
perhaps, unhappily select the viands which are most unsuit- 
able. The Preacher oftentimes fills the scrupulous with fears ; 
while the Felix who ought to tremble departs in peace and 
self-satisfaction. This Pulpit monopoly is an evil from which 
we have suffered for many a day; and the opponents of 
Confession ought to point out some other way of making men 
acquainted with themselves and tender in matters of Con- 
science, if they distrust the Church's method of guidance. In 
matters of trivial importance we may let a thing alone, if the 
use of it is liable to degeneration ; but in matters of life and 
death we must not condemn the use of a Means of Grace 
for fear of the abuse : Abustis non tollit usum. The Pastor- 
Priest must tend his sheep thoroughly and singly, albeit at 
times, in the process, he is liable to err. He is not per- 
mitted to say, * I cannot do my work perfectly, and therefore 
I will not do it at all.' There is this comfort for him at the 
present moment, that his penitents, if few in number, are fairly 
certain to be sincere. Confession is not now a formal custom. 
As a matter of fact, about which no opinion is here ex- 
pressed, and with a considerable number of Churchmen, the 
use of the Sacrament of Absolution is exceptional, occasional, 
and altogether voluntary. When it has become a habit with 
us, and is in danger of degenerating into formalism, then will 
be the time for looking more at its abuse than its use ; and, it 
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maybe added, for finding a better way of restraining that 
kbuse than the irrational resource of banishing Confession 
altogether. We might as well abandon the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, because they were in danger of 
being dishonoured by the subjective inaptitude of recipients. 

It is plain that Confession and Direction presuppose some 
considerable amount of Casuistical lore. An act cannot be 
condemned, nor can a course of action be commended, with- 
out an opinion as to its virtue or its vice. It is popularly 
assumed that a penitent, or a person directed, knows well 
enough what is right and what is wrong. But are there no 
delicate degrees in right and wrong.? Does the one never 
melt into the other } Have all been piously educated } Are 
there no circumstances under which the power of deciding for 
ourselves forsakes us 1 Are we all so strong-minded that we 
never yearn to know what another thinks of our position, nor 
are thankful that such an one should be trained and commis- 
sioned for the work } An objector may say, * If the advan- 
tage were such as you represent, and the instrument so 
necessary, this Ordinance would never have fallen into dis- 
use.' Certainly it never would, but for this sufficient reason, 
that the human heart by nature abhors the contemplation of 
its own sins, and found a happy opportunity for shutting 
itself up in its heathenish indifference during the political 
turmoils and intellectual saturnalia of the Reformation. He 
who knows human nature will .never be surprised at its seizing 
so good an excuse for relieving itself from the burden of piety. 
Natural reason was not so maladroit as to miss the chance of 
getting rid of some of the strictness of Religion, together 
with the accretions of error which had fastened round it. It 
is strange to see how, in our times, the incendiary fires of those 
days are beginning to burn out, and the passions heated by 
them to cool down. Perhaps there never was an epoch of 
greater opportunities than the present. Neither violence nor 
ignorance have the power which they once had ; neither are 
infidelity and profanity so popular as they have been. There 
is, however, one danger for which the Church has to fear, and 
which may prove more difficult to subjugate than them all, and 
that is * Atony ; ' not exactly indifference to Truth, but a want 
of nerve and self-sacrifice in carrying out its work, a desire to 
improve, provided also it does not take too much trouble. 

If it is the Confessor's business to say what is right an<J 
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what IS wrong, so also must he be skilled in the lights and 
shadows of both these departments. Foreign Theologians 
have long been accustomed to draw a line between Sin which 
is ' Mortal ' and Siri which is ' Venial/ The Casuists especially 
have laboured to make their outlines clear and decisive. 
Without in the least degree denying that there are grounds 
for the distinction — indeed, the distinction is plainly Scrip- 
tural — we may venture to question the judgment which 
they have shown in achieving their object. Phrases have 
been used about Venial Sin which tend to lower a hatred 
of all Sin, Mortal and Venial. The Casuist must not, like the 
Stoics whom Horace censures, make all sins equally heinous ; 
that is certainly not the prevailing doctrine of Revelation* 
But, on the other hand, there is danger of forgetting that 
Venial Sin is Sin at all. Such Sins are defined to be 
Words, Deeds, and Desires against the Eternal Law; 
where the obligation to obey is slight. Offences are in 
danger of being too easily excused, on the plea of im- 
perfect advertence of the mind, and imperfect consent of the 
will. The veniality or non-veniality of Sin depending less on 
the nature of the act than on its premeditation, the amount 
of deliberate consent requires most conscientious measure- 
ment The application of the principle, that the Morality of 
acts is to be judged less by the acts themselves than by their 
consequences, requires equal care. 

Of some Sins it is said that they neither bring death to 
the soul nor deserve Eternal Punishment The punishments 
of such Sins are said to be temporal and privative, only im- 
peding the full enjoyment of Grace. Even from this cursory 
allusion to the distinction, it is plain how severely the 
judgment of the Casuist must be taxed in deciding the cha- 
racter of offences on the boundary line of veniality and its 
opposite. On the one hand is the danger of making light of 
Sin, on the other that of confusing the Conscience by an im- 
practical rigour which might produce despair. With those 
who accept the scientific decisions of Theologians, it is essen- 
tial that they should be taught to distinguish these two 
classes of Sin, for this very practical reason — namely, that 
Mortal Sin must be absolved through the Sacrament of Con- 
fession, whereas Venial Sin may be otherwise remitted, but 
remitted it must be, in order that there may be escape from 
punishment The classification of Sin into those of frailty, 
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ignorance, and malice also obviously calls for the accurate 
discrimination of Casuistry, safety and peace of mind being 
directly concerned in the matter. 

When we leave the classification of Sin, and consider its 
species and individual acts, we shall find that some Sins 
require, in these days, a radical reconsideration. This will 
provide abundance of employment for the Casuist. Modem 
notions, for instance, about Simony are in the highest degree 
vague and unsubstantial. All the Clergy and a great many 
of the laity are interested in the question, What is a Simo- 
niacal contract ? Some regard with horror • participation in 
negotiations which seem to others perfectly harmless. The 
whole subject of Vows, their nature, obligation, commutation, 
and cessation, are beginning to require fresh investigation. 
The same may be said of Excommunication, and the whole 
theory and practice of Confession. The resumption of prac- 
tices and things, of Rites, Usages, and Ornaments, for a long 
time disused and almost forgotten, must raise important diffi- 
culties. Principles remain the same, but their application 
requires readjustment; at least, it has to be considered 
whether modifications are admissible or not With regard to 
Confession, a Priest can hardly fail to be distressed by the 
responsibility thrown upon him as an individual, while the 
system and the cooperation of Superiors, which should sup- 
port him, are in abeyance. Many questions present them- 
selves to his mind, in solving which he would gladly avail 
himself of the labours of an accomplished Casuist. The 
limits, for instance, of Absolution in what are termed ' Re- 
served Cases' have always by Catholic custom been fixed 
by some superior Authority, and subjected to certain rules, 
We may well doubt whether the freedom now prevailing is 
not excessive. Many questionable acts daily perpetrated call 
for serious discussion. Such are extravagant expenditure 
of public money, commonly called political jobbery; the 
dishonest artifices of commerce and the iniquities of trade, 
specially in the matters of adulteration and false weights and 
measures ; evasion of taxes ; niggardliness in contributing to 
works of charity, and the widely prevalent neglect of the 
duty of devoting at the least one-tenth of one's substance to 
the service of GOD; and many other censurable acts and 
habits, which occur to a thinking mind. 

But, though a great deal may be said in favour of Casuistry 
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and Confession, there are drawbacks also. There seems to 
be a formidable want of unanimity among the Doctors them- 
selves. Besides the usual causes of diversity, there is one 
more strongly marked than all, namely, the tendency of some 
authorities to adhere rigidly to the letter of the Law, and of 
others to admit equitable interpretations. Hence arose a 
' rigid,' a * lenient,' and a ' middle ' School of Casuists. By this it 
is not meant, that the limits of these several Schools were ever 
clearly drawn ; but, that there were such differences as gave 
rise to these different names. Those who endeavoured, like 
S. Liguori, to steer a middle course between the Rigorists and 
the more Lax, attained to more truth, though they sacrificed 
some of their consistency. Before the time of the Jesuits, 
the veneration for Asceticism was greater than it was when 
that semi-secular body was well established. Thus, the older 
Casuists were the stricter ones. The more modern perceived 
that Rigour was defeating its own purpose, which was to 
produce a high state of Religious purity, inasmuch as men 
recoiled from it. Then it was discovered, that there was much 
convenience in relaxation, and that the Church could be 
greatly benefited by it. Penitents were easily released from 
their oaths and engagements, and led to plead inadvertence 
or ignorance in justification. An unhealthy tone of Morality 
immediately commenced. The business of their own lives, 
and the obstacles which stood in the way of their plans, in- 
clined the Jesuits to dislike that less exorable law which 
governed members of the Monastic Orders. They thought 
less of the silent virtues of the Convent, and more of the 
Church in the world. Their popularity with rulers was so 
great that, though unseen, they wielded the sceptres of their 
puppets. Hence, the temptation not only to direct their 
penitents, but to utilise them also for their own purposes. 
Their toleration of equivocation, and easily granted permission 
to choose the most agreeable path, has been mentioned. 
Treatises of Casuistry became a snare also ; for among the 
numerous authorities countenance could easily be secured 
from some Doctor of note. Sins were also in some measure 
suggested by the details into which the discussion of evil 
was pursued. Sanchez is an apt illustration of this. There 
was enough of danger in all of them to awaken indignation 
in those who preferred walking in the older paths of the 
Fathers, and indeed of the Schoolmen ; not that these were 
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neglected by the new Casuists, who with incredible labour and 
ingenuity supported their judgments from Scripture, Fathers, 
Schoolmen, Metaphysicians, Canons, Decrees, and Law in 
every form. Divine, Natural, Human, Civil, and Ecclesiastical. 
Hallam singles out Suarez of Granada, as being intellectually 
the most eminent among the Moral Philosophers of that 
school in the seventeenth Century. 

The abeyance of Confession in England prevented atten- 
tion being devoted to Casuistry. Perkins, an eminent Cal- 
vinist, published certain Cases of Conscience in 1606 ; so also 
did Ames, educated at Cambridge under Perkins. Bishop 
Sanderson's De Juramenti Obligatione^ published in 1647, is 
well known. Bishop Hall treats of a few Casuistical ques- 
tions, but does not go very deeply into the matter. The 
same cannot be said of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, whose Ductor 
Dubitantium appeared in 1660; though he rather discusses 
principles than solves cases. Bishop Taylor, as a Casuist, 
calls for special mention. He declares God's Will, signified 
by Nature or Revelation, to be the Rule of the Conscience ; 
this Will is to be collected from the consent of Nations, Reason, 
the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, the Canons of the 
Apostles, Civil and Ecclesiastical Laws, and even fame and 
proverbs. There is great merit in this work, but it is want- 
ing in terseness and concentration. The redundancy of the 
Author's thoughts and words is peculiarly out of place in 
scientific Morality ; but Catholics will be thankful that he is 
free from that conceited independence, which led later Moralists 
to forego all the advantages derivable from older Schools of 
thought. If the dicta of Scholastic writers were as little sup- 
ported, as is pretended, by experience, they would not have 
acquired the hold which they so long maintained upon the 
confidence of mankind. Not that Jeremy Taylor was a pro- 
fessed disciple of the Schoolmen ; he was the reverse of that ; 
but at this distance of time we are able to see that he was 
deeply indebted to them, perhaps without his knowledge. 
Our modern Philosophers always suppose themselves to have 
surpassed their predecessors. That they often avoid their 
errors is true enough ; but they fall into fresh ones of their 
own invention. Look at those among us at the present day 
who have treated of Moral Philosophy. Has any one pro- 
duced a book that commands the confidence or indeed the 
bare attention of the world ? Have any new or valuable 
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axioms been established ? Are mankind more beholden to 
Moralists in this Century than any other ? Is not their prin- 
cipal business the refutation of each other ? 

These few pages are not intended to serve as more than an 
advertisement to turn attention to the subject Within their 
limits a Treatise on Casuistry is not to be expected. Never- 
theless, a notion of its principles may be indirectly presented 
in the course of a rapid analysis of the work of the last 
English Casuist. On the Dtictor Dubitantium Bishop Taylor 
bestowed his utmost pains, and he considered it his greatest 
work. Modern neglect of it may be attributed partly to its 
defects, but more correctly to the neglect of Casuistry alto- 
gether. That a work on which such a man bestowed special 
pains should be otherwise than valuable is impossible. That 
it should be methodical and compressed no one will expect. 
Two facts, however, may be profitably borne in mind in the 
consideration: the first, that Jeremy Taylor was a decided 
upholder of Confession ; the second, that he takes for granted 
that the Confessor will be a Casuist 

Conscience is the mind of a man employed upon moral 
actions. It must be governed by a rule. Moral action is 
that which concerns GOD, our neighbour, and ourselves, and 
for which we are responsible as rational beings. The func- 
tion of Conscience is to tell us what is right, and what is 
wrong. As a judge, it is variable in character and never 
perfect. All are to walk by the same rule in the like circum- 
stances. According to the manner in which it performs its 
duties. Conscience is called ' right,' * probable,' * certain,' * scru- 
pulous,' or the reverse of these adjectives. The * right ' guides 
by right means to a right end ; its judgment agrees with that 
of the speculative understanding. He that sins against a 
'right' Conscience commits a great, but not a double sin. 
The goodness of an object is not made, but is made obligatory, 
by the Conscience. An ' erroneous ' Conscience binds us to 
obedience, even against the commandment of our superiors. 
An * erring ' Conscience is not always to be taught its error. 
A * probable ' Conscience is an assent to one uncertain pro- 
position in preference to others. Of two opinions equally 
probable, one may be safer. The greater probability destroys 
the less. The practical sentence is not to be changed, the 
same probability remaining. The Guide of souls may some- 
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times proceed according to the Conscience of the Penitent. 
A 'certain' Conscience assents fully to a proposition and 
obliges. A * doubtful ' Conscience does neither. In doubts 
of right or Law we are bound to enquire ; but in doubts of 
fact not always. The safer part is to be chosen. A * lax ' 
Conscience is one that sees no difficulty even when there is 
one. A * scrupulous ' Conscience on account of a difficulty, 
though determined by good arguments, will not proceed to 
action. He that is troubled with scruples ought to rely upon 
the judgment of a prudent spiritual Guide. 

But as Conscience is concerned with actions, something 
must be said of them. An action is neither good nor bad, if 
involuntary. The act of the will, though no action follow, is 
either good or evil. An involuntary effect proceeding from 
a voluntary cause is imputed as voluntary to the agent 
Nothing is good or bad but what we know, or might know, 
and concerning which we can deliberate. Ignorance excuses 
a sin, or palliates it, or changes its class. Fear that makes 
our Reason useless, frees an action from crime ; but the fear 
. itself may be criminal. In actions, the means and the end 
must accord. A good action for an evil end is criminal ; and 
an evil action for a good end is criminal. But the Conscience 
does not make the laws by which it is guided ; so that the 
nature and kinds of Law have to be discussed. Through this 
part of the subject it is impossible to follow Bishop Taylor. 
It forms the largest part of his Treatise. He devotes one 
book to the Law of Nature and the Christian Law, which is 
the great rule of Conscience, and another to human Laws, 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Domestic. The leading propositions 
are the following : the Law of Nature is the foundation of all 
Laws, but is bound upon us only by the Commands of GoD, 
Who also can dispense with it. Its exactness may be allayed 
by Equity. The Christian Law is the great Rule of Con- 
science. Negative precepts imply the affirmative ; and affirm- 
ative precepts imply the negative. When a negative and 
affirmative seem opposite, the negative expounds the affirma- 
tive. Not only what is in the words, but whatever is analogous 
to what is in them, is forbidden or commanded. The conse- 
quences of forbidden actions are also forbidden. Implied 
commandments are to be obeyed. Human power cannot 
dispense with positive Laws. Things may be used in the 
service of GOD which are not commanded. Human Laws do 
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not oblige to an active obedience when there is grievous evil 
in the obedience. Unjust Laws do not oblige the Conscience. 
Human Laws bind in secret as well as in public. It is not 
lawful for subjects to rebel, upon any pretext whatsoever. 
The supreme Civil Power governs in causes Ecclesiastical, 
by the Ministry of Ecclesiastical persons. The Church hath 
power to make Laws binding the Conscience. Kings are 
bound by the ties of Religion to keep the Laws of the Church. 
It is not lawful to communicate with those whom the Church 
hath justly excommunicated. All Christendom is obliged by 
Apostolical Laws in necessary things. The Canons of General 
and Provincial Councils bind, when enjoined by the respective 
Governors of Churches. The laudable Customs of the Catho- 
lic Church, which are in present observation, oblige. Laws 
merely Ecclesiastical are not universal and perpetual. The 
Catholic Church is the witness, but not the mistress of the 
Faith. The Decrees of General Councils are of great use in 
the conduct of the Conscience, but are not the ultimate 
measures of Belief. The Father's power does not extend to 
matters of Religion. 

This is a meagre digest of a very valuable Treatise, but it 
gives a fair idea of the principles on which Casuistry is based, 
and of Jeremy Taylor's Moral Theology in particular. In 
some points he is too much of a Royalist, and therefore 
tempted to be Erastian ; but we must remember that the 
Authority of the Church, and the machinery for enforcing it, 
suffered a shock at the Reformation which is still unmitigated, 
and that Ecclesiastical Canons are still of uncertain applica- 
tion. If some modern Canonist would collect the Church's 
Laws which are supposed to affect us now, however imperfect 
his work might be, he could hardly fail to confer an immense 
benefit It would make men thoroughly aware of the dilapi- 
dations of our Ecclesiastical system, and probably lead to 
some useful conclusion. It would also be a welcome guide 
to the Conscience, as many delicate points of Casuistry turn 
on the compliance of members of our Church, as it now is, with 
Canons anterior to the Reformation. But to return to Bishop 
Taylor. His principle that the * erroneous ' Conscience obliges, 
which indeed is commonly held, may seem to some dangerous, 
as involving the proposition, that we are sometimes right in 
doing what is wrong. But this is counterbalanced by the 
maxims, that a man is answerable for neglecting o^^oxl>\\>^Nl\^'3k 
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of knowing; that he is bound in cases of habitual conduct to 
hold himself ready at all times to receive fresh light ; and 
that, so far as he neglects means of information, he is guilty. 
To affirm that a man is guilty of what he cannot avoid, 
would be to throw all Morality into a state of confusion. 
Bishop Heber, the editor of Jeremy Taylor's works, much 
admires his last book ' On the causes of good and evil ; their 
limits and circumstances; their aggravations and diminu- 
tions ; ' other authorities prefer his first book. Taylor's ad- 
mission, that it is lawful in some cases to frighten children 
and fools, and all those whose understanding is little better, 
by false terrors to their own good, if the matter cannot be 
managed in another way, may cause some surprise. 

Space must now be found for a Casuist of another Com- 
munion. Frequent mention has been made of two Schools, 
the Rigorous and the Lax, whose tendencies are indicated 
by those words. S. Alfonso Liguori, who died in 1787, and 
was finally canonised in 1830, made it his special business to 
find a mean way between them. He was the author of two 
works on Morals, the first was an extended treatise, the 
second an application of it to the purposes of Confessors. 
Both are works of great labour ; more than seven hundred 
and fifty Theologians and Canonists are quoted by him. He 
was a Priest and Bishop of great experience and equal can- 
dour, not hesitating to recant his opinions in later editions 
when, on reconsideration, they appeared less perfect than they 
might be. Many at the present day might unquestionably 
learn much from him, and his instructions are, for the most 
part, of the highest order. But the most charitable must 
allow that he has not escaped the defects to which Casuists 
are principally liable, a legal and mechanical treatment of 
Virtue and Vice, and dangerous extenuation of the guilt of 
the latter. Some critics, even among his fellow-Churchmen, 
and of them Dr. Newman, have accused him of leaning too 
much to the side of laxity ; but the majority have accepted 
him as among the chief, if not as the very chief of their 
Moralists. Members of our Church, ignorant of the difficulties 
with which the Casuist has to contend, have criticised him 
severely — if they themselves had ventured into the same 
arena, it would be better known what title they possess to fill 
the office of judge. The Church of Rome is deeply implicated 
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in the character of S. Liguori's teaching, having diligently 
examined every one of his works previously to his beatifica- 
tion and canonisation, and having pronounced that there is 
nothing censurable in them. The Homo Apostolicus begins 
as usual with Conscience, which is with this author the formal 
rule of our actions ; while the remote and material rule is the 
Divine Law. Conscience is taken in its narrower sense, as 
the judgment of reason concerning a present action, Synteresis 
being the knowledge of universal principles. It is then divided 
in the usual way. His course is very exhaustive, taking in 
order Laws, Dispensations, Equitable construction. Moral 
action. Sin, the Decalogue, the Precepts of the Church, the 
Precepts of the Religious, the Sacraments, Privileges, and the 
duties of Confessors and Directors. 

As a specimen of S. Liguori*s manner, some remarks on 
the subject of Restitution may be taken. The matter is one 
of interest, because there is something substantial, definite, 
and eminently practical about it. Hardly any one can object 
to a Casuistry which leads a man to restore to its owner that 
which has been taken from him unjustly. Restitution is one 
of the palpable triumphs of the use of Confession. It is not a 
result which begins and ends in poetical sentiment ; but one 
which involves a solid belief in duty and a manly resolution 
to pay the whole penalty of sin. It may, however, reason- 
ably be doubted whether S. Liguori has hit on the happy 
mean between rigour and laxity, when treating of this head. 
But men have different ways of shirking their duty. The 
tendency now, is to profess a very strict theory, but to forget 
it in practice. The Moralists of his school inclined, by lower- 
ng theory and raising practice, to make them meet halfway. 
It would be difficult to say anything in favour of either 
plan. 

Restitution is an act of commutative justice, by which some 
harm wrongfully done to another is repaired. The definition 
says generally some harm^ because the obligation to restore 
does not follow upon thefts alone. One sort of guilt is theo- 
logical and attaches to the Conscience; another is legal. 
Legal guilt does not oblige imperatively to restitution, unless 
grave theological guilt be added to it. The reason of this is as 
follows : For the Conscience to be bound, the offence must be 
committed in the Conscience; and for the obligation to be 
grave, the guilt also must have been grave. A man who sets 
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about an illicit act without intending, or clearly foreseeing, 
the harm that thereby befalls another, is not under any obli- 
gation. For instance, if a thief were to set out with the inten- 
tion to steal, and steal nothing, but be the cause, by mere 
accident, of a house being burned, he would not be bound to 
restitution. 

But it is asked firstly: — Whether a venial offence obliges 
to restitution.? A distinction must be here made. If an 
offence is venial from the smallness of the matter concerned, 
restitution there must be, but the obligation is not grave ; if 
the offence is venial by reason of imperfect advertence or im- 
perfect consent, there must be restitution also, but only pro- 
portionate to the offence. The more common opinion, how- 
ever, is that such venial offences involve no restitution, the 
obligation being neither serious nor slight : not serious, be- 
cause such an obligation would not correspond with a slight 
offence ; not slight, because a slight obligation is dispropor- 
tionate where the matter is considerable ; moreover, an offence 
imperfectly deliberate cannot involve perfect obligation. 

A second question is this : — Whether, in contracts, mere 
legal guilt suffices to oblige to restitution or payment ? 
Some, with probability, answer affirmatively, because the law 
of contracts to which the contractors have subjected them- 
selves obliges thereto ; but this is denied, without improba- 
bility, by others, who say that it is not just, under such 
circumstances, to oblige any one in Conscience to a grave 
penalty without a grave offence. Besides the principals who 
commit a theft, or damage another's property, all who co- 
operate are bound to restitution, if they are effectual causes of 
the injury, or do not prevent the injury, being bound so to 
do. (Homo Apostolictis, Tract 10, cap. 11.) 

The subject cannot be pursued; but it is necessary to 
remark, Firstly, that S. Liguori himself comments on the 
difficulty of the subject, and the want of agreement among 
authorities : Secondly, that Casuistry usually lays down the 
minimum of duty, and draws the line within which Absolu- 
tion is possible, leaving ample scope for more heroic action : 
Thirdly, that where it is possible, those rules are laid down 
which, while they are correct, are such as mankind are likely 
to accept : Fourthly, that the theory of obligation is sensibly 
affected by the legal principles in vogue in different countries: 
and. Lastly, that the attempt to meet every particular hypo- 
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thetical case has a real, though not an inevitable tendency to 
obscure broad principles through excessive complication. 

Bishop Taylor has an excellent chapter on Restitution in 
his Holy Living (chap. iii. sect. 4). The same author has 
also an instructive story in his Ductor Dubitantium (Book 2, 
chap, iii.), illustrative at once of the doctrine of Restitution 
and of his sense of the duties of a Confessor. Abbreviated it 
runs as follows : — * I have read of a gentleman who, being on 
his death-bed, and his Confessor searching and dressing of his 
wounded soul, was found to be obliged to make restitution of 
a considerable sum of money, with the diminution of his 
estate. His Confessor found him desirous to be saved, a 
lover of his Religion, and yet to have a kindness for his 
estate, which he desired might be entirely transmitted to his 
beloved heir. He would serve GOD with all his heart, and 
repented him of his sin, and begged for pardon passionately ; 
and he resolved, in case he did recover, to live strictly, to love 
God, to reverence his Priests, to be charitable to the poor — 
but to make restitution he found impossible ; and he hoped 
the Commandment would not be required of him. What 
should the Confessor do } The Priest insists upon his first 
resolution. The poor clinic then desires the Confessor to deal 
with his son ; but he is answered with extreme rudenesses and 
injurious language. At last the Religious man found out this 
device. He told his patient that unless by corporal penance 
there could be made Satisfaction in exchange for Restitution, 
he knew no hopes. He proposed, therefore, that the son 
should hold his finger in a burning candle for a quarter of an 
hour. The father, overjoyed, called the son, making no ques- 
tion but he would gladly undertake the penance. But the 
son replied that he would not endure such torture to save the 
whole estate. The Priest, espying his advantage, made this 
return to the old man : " Sir, if your Son will not for a quarter 
of an hour endure the pain of a burning finger to save your 
soul, will you, to save a portion of the estate for him, endure 
the flames of Hell to Eternal Ages?" The old man was 
awakened from his lethargy, and he bowed himself to the 
rule, made restitution, and had hopes of pardon and present 
comfort* 

Modern books written by members of the Roman Church 
have a special interest, as representing the present state of 
Casuistry during these days of Rome's waning influence. Its 
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date gives a peculiar value, for instance, to a work called 
Casus Conscientice in Prcecipuas Qucestiones Theologice Moralis, 
by Father Jean Pierre Gury, Professor of Moral Theology, 
printed at Lyons in 1866, and approved by Cardinal de 
Bonald. It is a large work and a late one ; and, if we may 
trust an article in Fraset^s Magazine for February 1867, a 
good specimen of the class to which it belongs. This Article 
so fully comments on the volume, and on the questions dis- 
cussed in these pages, that the opportunity may be taken 
of noticing briefly both the book and its critic. We want a 
work that shall contain all the acuteness and ripe knowledge 
of preceding Casuists, combined with a correct practical appli- 
cation of its conclusions to the characters, and, so far as they 
are right, to the principles, of the day. This has been at- 
tempted, but without complete success. Judging from exam- 
ples given, the decisions are sometimes reasonable and some- 
times the reverse ; an instance or two shall be given presently. 
As to the Critic, he is manly and considerate towards Father 
Gury ; but he exhibits a large amount of ignorance as to 
the subjects which he professes to treat — Penance, Confes- 
sion, Absolution, and Casuistry. He does not appear to per- 
ceive — what in truth is often forgotten — that in the Ministry 
of Reconciliation the chief question is not, Is this act all that 
one could wish } but. Ought Absolution to be refused } Un- 
doubtedly S. Alfonso Liguori would not commend, as proper 
for a Saint, every act which does not shut out a sinner from 
Absolution. Although he may permit an equivocation or 
a meagre compliance with some rule of virtue, the Casuist 
would prefer a bolder and more heroic line of action ; but to 
exact universally such a Morality would be to narrow over- 
much the facility of pardon. What he might advise, could not 
be always commanded on pain of a refusal to absolve. Some 
of this Critic*s inexact assertions cannot be left without a 
comment Speaking of Absolution, he says, that the Church 
of England nowhere asserts it in her Articles of Belief, and 
that it is only here and there alluded to, as if by stealth and 
fearfully, by the authors of her Formularies. We need only 
refer for an answer to three passages of the Prayer Book 
with which all our readers are familiar. He also asks, How 
many men — of full age, and in health — does the great High 
Church Bishop X., or the greater Anglican Director Y., ab- 
solve in a year? or, which is still more pertinent to the 
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purpose, How often are they themselves absolved ? The re- 
joinder is obvious, and conclusive against the inference insinu- 
ated ; that none but themselves could possibly answer such 
questions; that there is as much reason to return a high 
number as a low one ; that, as a fact which can be substan- 
tiated by personal enquiry of many English Priests, a large 
number of adult men communicants do avail themselves of the 
Ministry of Reconciliation ; and, lastly, that whether many or 
few avail themselves of the comfortable assurance of forgive- 
ness-does not affect the Doctrine of Absolution. 

Although the Critic uses moderate language, he evidently 
considers the Doctrine of Absolution to be absurd, chiefly 
because the means seem inadequate to the result; but this 
peculiarity pervades the Christian Religion. It is surely very 
strange that Prayer should be offered to a Being Who knows 
our wants ' before we ask, and our ignorance in asking ' ; and 
that Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, and Holy Commu- 
nion should confer Grace is also strange. But it is GoD, the 
Omnipotent, Who has been pleased to confer Spiritual benefits 
on those who duly use these hallowed Means. To believe 
that a confessing penitent is benefited by the Absolve te is 
just as easy, or just as hard, as to believe in the virtue of 
Prayer and of Sacramental Grace in general. We believe in 
an opus operatum ; but we believe in it pltis and not minus the 
fitness of the recipient. We also believe that, though Means 
of Grace are mercifully enjoined, GoD will correct the unin- 
tentional misuse of them ; and, what is more, that He will 
graciously supply their absence. If any press us with curious 
questions which cause perplexity, we are content to answer 
them as well as we can, or, where it is wiser, to leave them 
unanswered ; neither committing ourselves to a theory which 
regards the Holy Sacraments as magical in their effects, or to 
one which treats them as mere decent Ceremonies. Difficult 
questions about the nature of the Sacraments should be kept 
distinct from confidence in their use, which is fully supported 
by a plain and rational line of argument. Take, for instance. 
Absolution. M. or N. has sinned : What shall he do } The 
Catholic says, Let him be contrite, resolve to amend, confess 
his sin, submit to some penalty, and be absolved. Is there 
anything in this extraordinary to a Christian man.? If he 
should require some argument to give him intellectual rest, 
should he not be content with the fact, that the testimony of all 
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Christendom vouches for this belief being^ Scriptural and 
Apostolical ? If after this he insist on doubting, then he must 
doubt. 

One more quotation shall be given to show that the Critic 
in Eraser's Magazine has misconceived the theory of Confes- 
sion and Absolution : — * They will see how the Doctrine of 
Absolution involves the practice of Confession, not as a re- 
source for the overburdened soul, but as a technical duty to 
be performed under the technical direction of a Confessor, 
himself acting under the technical instruction of a Manual.' 
This sentence can only be corrected by removing the nega- 
tive from after the word Confession^ and placing it after the 
word but. As it stands in Eraser's Magazine it simply, 
though doubtless very unintentionally, yet not the less com- 
pletely, misrepresents the animtis of the Roman Church, of 
the Eastern Church, and of the English Church. 

It would be instructive to give several specimens of Cases 
of Conscience from this Article, but space does not permit 
this to be done. Here are, however, two ; the first seems to 
be resolved aright, the second wrongly. I. 'Andronicus 
learns that by an edict a certain coin will soon be lowered in 
value, and another increased. Having a good deal of the 
first sort he pays his debts with it, and obtains in exchange 
for the remainder the coin whose value is to be increased. 
Does he commit a sin, and is he bound to restitution } No 
to both.' This seems to be a correct decision. It is con- 
ceivable that Andronicus believed himself to be conforming 
to recognised maxims of trade, and was moreover willing to 
be done by, as he had done. That is a case similar to that of 
the Corn-merchant which has been mentioned above. II. 'A 
Bishop had resolved to appoint a Priest of good reputation to 
an important cure. The Priest reveals to him specifically in 
Confession that he is a gross sinner. The Bishop thereupon 
changes his mind, and does not make the appointment. Was 
the Bishop wrong } Yes. He ought not to have thus used 
the knowledge obtained in Confession.' These two quota- 
tions from a very modern work seem to show, that there is 
room for a better Manual of Cases, but not that Casuistry as 
a Science is useless or pernicious. There is no authority 
attached to any particular work in existence ; and it does seem 
that many decisions require reconsideration and simplification. 
Why should the study keep to the old grooves.? Let the 
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nineteenth Century Casuist give to the world his ideas on 
the matter. 

The promise to illustrate the subject by a few examples 
shall now be fulfilled. These * Cases ' are mostly taken from 
works of authority, but a few of immediate interest have 
been added. No opinion as to their soundness is offered by 
the compiler. 

A parishioner seeing a Priest, whom he knows to be a bad 
man, obtaining great credit for his modesty and general virtue, 
informs his friends and neighbours that the said Priest is a 
hypocrite. Is he guilty of culpable want of respect } No ; 
he is rather to be praised ; always supposing that he acts thus 
from a good motive, such as a care for the good of others, or 
a genuine zeal for the Church. 

A peasant finding a ring with a stone, which he supposes 
to be only imitation, sells it to another who thinks the same. 
The purchaser discovers it to be a diamond. Is he bound to 
rescind the contract ? Yes. 

One neighbour having quarrelled with another, swore that 
he would not speak to him again, nor enter his house. But 
being a short time afterwards invited to a meal, he accepted 
the invitation. Is he guilty of perjury } No. The oath was 
null, being a sin against charity. To take such an oath was 
of course wrong, but an oath is not to be a vinculum 
iniquitatis, 

A rich traveller, to save himself from bonds and perhaps 
from death, promised on oath twenty pounds to a robber. Is 
he bound to pay } Yes. 

James, burdened with debts, and having no means of pay- 
ing, finds a ring, the owner of which he is unable to discover. 
May he use this ring for the payment of his debts } Yes ; 
but under other circumstances it would be better to devote it 
to charity. 

As a man is walking near a precipice, his usually quiet dog 
chases some sheep, which fall over the precipice and are killed. 
Is he bound in conscience to make compensation.? No; 
because the act is not culpable, being a pure accident. If the 
dog were savage, or if the man foresaw the danger and would 
not guard against it, the decision would be otherwise. In 
foro externa the decision might be different. 

The Rector of a parish introduces Vestments against the 
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wishes of his Bishop, supposing that he acts according to 
Ecclesiastical Law, is he right in so doing ? Right ; because 
the authority of the Law is a higher sanction than the wish 
of the Bishop. Is he obliged to introduce them ? No ; he 
may leave the responsibility of disobedience to the Law upon 
his superior, provided always that his conscience does not 
condemn him in so acting. 

Paul, believing through an ' erroneous ' Conscience that a 
man is not bound under pain of mortal sin to attend at Holy 
Communion on a Feast-day, fails to do so. If the ignorance 
of Paul with respect to the precept concerned is voluntary, 
directly from his not wishing to know it, or indirectly from 
neglecting instructions, his ' erroneous * Conscience does not 
excuse him. If his ignorance is purely involuntary, as this 
precept is only of human authority, lie has not sinned. 

Maria is disturbed by many evil thoughts, and by fear of 
mortal sin; this prevents her from communicating twice in 
the week, and on certain other days, as was appointed by her 
Director. It is asked (i) whether she sins when her imagina- 
tion is thus disturbed } (2) whether she does well in abstain- 
ing from Communion, her Confessor having ordered her to 
communicate } (i) Maria is not culpable on account of the 
evil thoughts which disturb her mind, for there is no consent 
of the mind or will. (2) She acts imprudently in depriving 
herself of Communion. Not so, however, if being unable to 
confess and believing Confession to be necessary, she abstains. 
She ought to communicate, unless a mortal sin committed 
since last Confession prevents it. Of scruples, some come 
from man, some from GoD, and some from the Devil : from 
man, when the temperament is diseased or the imagination 
overstrained ; from GoD, when He designs to perfect us by 
temporary trials ; from Satan, who often endeavours in this 
manner to ruin the soul. The Director should, to the best 
of his power, allay such scruples, as grave impediments to 
holiness. 

A husband is advised by doctors not to let his wife, who is 
extremely ill, know of her danger. If he cannot do this 
without a lie, is he right in telling that lie } Yes, for the 
time. But if she get no better, she must be told the truth. 
The object is to avoid a sudden shock; and this, without 
injury to the soul. If the truth were 'told and death were 
immediately to ensue, no spiritual end would be gained ; 
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but modified deception might benefit the health, and cause 
a delay which might be used to the profit of the soul. 

A Confessor, fearing that his penitent may not persevere, 
before he absolves him exacts from him an oath that he will 
avoid all temptation, and not commit the same sin again. 
Has he done wisely ? No. If he has reason to doubt about 
his penitent's really avoiding occasions of sin, and so of re- 
lapsing, he ought to defer Absolution, and to abstain from 
putting him upon his oath. He may not leave the penitent 
in danger of falling and of perjuring himself at the same time. 

An impostor by the way adjures passengers by the Wounds 
of Christ to give him money. Does he sin gravely in using 
such an adjuration } No. For although he sin by asking alms 
deceitfully, yet, as he really desires to obtain what he demands, 
he does not so speak irreverently of Christ as to offend 
the honour of GOD in a flagrant manner. So says one Casuist; 
but another warmly and more justly observes ; I, for my part, 
think that a wretch who abuses the Wounds of Christ to 
deceive the public commits a most grievous outrage. 

A living being vacant, a Priest pays great attention to a 
friend of the patron, in order to lead his friend to recommend 
him for the preferment. Is this simoniacal } Yes ; he who 
pays all this attention is giving something temporal for some- 
thing spiritual as his end. 

A Priest habitually spends the proceeds of a good benefice 
in the purchase of books. Has he a right so to do } No. 
The proceeds are the patrimony of Christ and the poor; 
and the Incumbent, deducting his sufficient portion, is bound 
to give the rest to pious uses : for these ends benefices were 
given by the faithful. It is not meant by this decision, that 
he may not spend any part of the proceeds on such an object 
as a library. 

An Incumbent very frequently commits to another the re- 
citation of the Divine Offices, and gives him a proportionate 
share of the fruits, believing himself to be doing no harm. 
Does he act rightly ?• No ; the obligation which arises from 
possession of a benefice is personal. 

Rodrigo receives various sums of money, knowing that 
his bank is to close on the following day. Does he act justi- 
fiably } No. Deposits must not be received when the under- 
standing on which they are made cannot be fulfilled. But 
may they be received while the suspension of payment is a 
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matter of uncertainty ? Yes ; if the uncertainty is bona fide. 
Bankers probably balance their accounts on certain days; 
then they ought to know what their condition is. There are 
conventional rules by which such matters are regulated ; it is 
highly culpable to violate these rules, inasmuch as they them- 
selves usually fall short of strict morality. 

A servant, while the Eucharist is being celebrated on a 
Feast-day, is distracted throughout with domestic cares ; has 
she satisfied the Precept concerning attendance at Holy 
Communion ? More probably. No. The requisite attention 
has been wanting. I say * more probably,* because learned 
men differ. Another Casuist, criticising this easy view, adds ; 
the words more probably should unquestionably be omitted ; 
that a merely exterior attention does not suffice, is an incon- 
testable maxim. 

A man dying without children, makes a will, leaving the 
greater part of his goods to the Church, but leaving nothing 
to his brother, who is a very poor man. Is he justified in 
setting his conscience at rest ? No. Charity teaches that the 
poor in general have a claim on superfluities, and that the 
obligation of doing good to a poor brother supersedes more 
distant objects. 

A servant, knowing that her fellow-servant is guilty of 
immodesty in her mistpess*s absence, does not inform her 
mistress for fear of injuring the character of her companion. 
Is her silence excusable.^ No. Charity commands us to 
prevent our neighbour from sinning ; but the informant must 
believe that some good result is likely to follow, and must of 
course act with a good motive. Servants are also bound to 
take interest in the general welfare of the family. 

Antony, a manufacturer of cards and dice, discovers that 
the games for which he has provided the instruments have 
been generally condemned by moral writers, and doubts 
whether it be his duty or not to cease from making them. 
The following answer is proposed. Some things minister to 
evil necessarily, others by the fault of them that use them. 
To be concerned in providing the former is manifestly wrong ^ 
but with regard to the latter, he that makes them, if he desire 
that they be rightly used, does not partake of the sin of them 
that abuse them. It was a question in the Primitive Church, 
whether makers of images and pictures could be excused; 
and it was determined that they might, provided that they 
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took reasonable care to avoid abuses. Antony, therefore, is 
not to be condemned for making cards and dice, inasmuch as 
they may be used for innocent recreation. 

But is it really permissible to play at the games above 
mentioned } On the negative side, it is said that the Fathers 
of the Church severely condemn them, that they have been 
forbidden by the laws of many commonwealths, and that they 
lead to sin and infamy ; on the affirmative side, that, if they 
can be made an innocent recreation, these adverse judgments 
do not reach them that so use them. The rules for ensuring 
innocence are these ; that the affections must not be im- 
moderately set on them ; and that they must be used for 
refreshment and not for gain ; to ensure the last condition, 
the stakes must be of no more than a nominal value to all 
concerned in the game. But if John Smith cannot play 
without covetousness, neglect pf business, and excessive 
•eagerness, then, if he plays, he sins. He sins also if, by abuse 
of his liberty, he leads others into temptation ; but this 
offence falls under a different head. 

S. Martin, when first converted to Christianity, still con- 
tinued in the house of his parents, who were heathens, and 
remained for some time a catechumen and unbaptized. Did 
he act rightly } Yes ; a son cannot indeed be hindered in his 
inward persuasion ; but no sound theory of Religion warrants 
the son, if he be under his father's power by the laws of the 
land, to do wrong to his father's rights. It is presumed that 
one situated like S. Martin does not receive ill treatment from 
his parents in other respects. 

The following is from Jeremy Taylor. Casulano, a poor 
Piemontese, having a bad harvest one year, complains to his 
landlord, Signor Vitaldo, and tells him how unable he is to 
pay his rent. Vitaldo, pitying his tenant, tells him that he 
will never exact anything of his tenants, who are ruined by 
the hand of Heaven, and therefore for his rent, he bids him 
rest and leave it alone. Casulano thanks his lord, and goes 
home. But the next year he has so brave a harvest, that it 
is greater than two years before. He comes and brings this- 
year's rent ; but Vitaldo asks him w:here is the rent of the 
former year. The tenant says, that it was forgiven him ; the 
landlord adds, only when he was unable to pay. Casulano 
is bound in conscience to pay, for if there is any ambiguity 
in an act, the agent is to have the benefit of it ; he knows his 
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own intention best, and no man is to be presumed to part 
with his right against his will. 

Maria, a Catholic, is told by her husband, a Baptist, not to 
enter a Church ; she is also told by her Spiritual Adviser that 
it is better to do so secretly than not at all ; she goes, and is 
communicated. Has she acted as she ought } On the one 
hand, she ought to obey her husband ; on the other, it is right 
to obey God rather than man. That she has exhausted all 
means of persuasion is presumed. It is safest to obey her 
husband ; for by so doing she obeys GOD indirectly also, and 
may win her husband by her submission. The impediment 
is like a physical one, and she must make her Communion 
spiritually. 

The remarks of Dr. Whewell, in his Elements of Morality ^ 
as far as they go, are worthy of being quoted as aids in the 
solution of Moral difficulties. It is often asked, in what sense 
are promises to be interpreted ? The mutual understanding 
of the two parties is the sense in which it is the promiser^s 
duty to fulfil them : he is bound in the sense in which he 
believes the promisee to understand him. But the promiser 
is released, if the promisee has deceived him. A. solicits alms, 
telling a tale of his distress ; B. has no money with him, but 
promises to relieve him if A. will call again. In the mean 
time, it is discovered that the tale contains falsehood. Such 
promises are not unconditional, therefore they are not binding. 
If the performance of a promise be immoral, so was the pro- 
mise itself; such promises are to be disregarded, and further 
transgression avoided. The prpmisee himself ought to release. 
Also, when the act promised was not immoral at the time of 
the promise, but becomes such afterwards, it is not to be per- 
formed. If A. promises to vote for B., a candidate, who after- 
wards becomes unworthy ; is A. bound } No, he is not ; B.'s 
worthiness was supposed. A man in fear promises money to 
robbers ; is he bound t Yes ; though Cicero decides to the 
contrary. If such promises were broken, it certainly might 
check the exaction of them ; but it might also cause murder 
to be added to extortion. The vigorous administration of 
justice is the proper way of preventing the malpractices of 
such banditti; but in the mean time veracity is not to be 
sacrificed. It has been said, that the promise ought not to 
have been made. This is hypercritical ; it is a case of extreme 
necessity. The Law would annul the aforesaid promise, but 
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Duty sometimes respects informal obligations. Of lies, it is 
said that they must violate some understanding to be truly 
lies. Fictions are not necessarily lies. Has an author a right 
to conceal his authorship by a lie } No. May you lie to a 
murderer seeking a third man's life, when in fear for your 
own } Yes (and surely even though not in fear for your own). 
An advocate may defend a bad cause, but he must keep 
within conventional limits. Cases of necessity are discussed 
with much ability, and are very proper matter for the Casuist \ 
but they defy, however, condensation. 

The last words of this Essay shall be bestowed on that 
which is the main cause of the desuetude into which Casuistry 
is fallen. It is indifference to Sin. We may fairly gauge the 
interest which men take in any subject by the attention which 
they pay to its details. The lovers of Scientific Geography 
will compass land and sea to find the altitude of a mountain 
or the source of a river; they will face the icebergs of the 
north and the saharas of the tropics. Antiquaries are not 
content to know the principal peculiarities of our ancestors ; 
they must know about their needles, pins, and brooches. 
Where one is deeply interested, there is never any nicety 
of discrimination about things of first and second moment. 
Want of interest in the perplexing questions which arise on 
the matter of Sin, shows a wide-spread carelessness about Sin 
altogether. To an impartial judge, a study of the marks which 
make Sin more or less heinous, and the discrimination of those 
that are apparent from those that are real, appears to be a 
highly necessary exercise under a system in which punishment 
occupies a prominent place. The failure of some Casuists 
cannot disgrace all Casuistry. Excesses of dress are no argu- 
ments for nudity. Excesses in cooking are no proof that we 
ought to eat our food raw. And the vagaries of a thousand 
Casuists do not touch the assertion, that men must be often 
placed in positions where they doubt what is right, and must 
be thankful for guidance. It is necessary to say all this, how- 
ever commonplace it may be, because perverse ingenuity will 
continue to make the same old objections about abuses now 
long past by. No Casuistry is desired in these days but what is 
reasonable,-* '.xptural, and conducive to God's greater Glory; 
and such Casuistry there always ought to be. It is a source 
of no little pleasure to the author of the present paper to find 
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that he holds this last sentiment in common with the Knight- 
bridge Professor at Cambridge, Mr. Maurice. A similarity in 
other matters, which is accidental, is also very acceptable, 
inasmuch as it gives an unexpected support to a witness 
necessarily of less account than the well-known author of the 
Inaugural Lecture on Casuistry , Moral Philosophy ^ and Moral 
Tlieology (Macmillan, 1866). 

It is difficult to conceive a religious literature which would 
do more real good in the world than that of a purified School 
of Casuists, who entered on the work inspired by a genuine 
love of souls. A grand opportunity is open to Divines of the 
Church of England, who would be wholly unfettered by the 
questionable opinions of the Jesuit members of the Church of 
Rome. The administration of the Sacrament of Confession 
cannot be perfected without such an aid. As the Doctrines of 
Theology require authors who pursue them into their minuter 
details; so also do its Precepts. Vague generalisations will 
never influence for good an age which, in both these spheres, is 
radically Latitudinarian. A revived Catholicism has done much 
for^ Doctrine. The Creeds and the Sacraments have gained 
an attention which for years was unknown to our Church. 
It must do an analogous service for the Commandments. The 
enterprise is arduous, because both construction and destruc- 
tion are urgently required. Not only has an important edifice 
to be raised, but the site has to be cleared of rubbish and 
serious impediments. Our present notions of Casuistry, such 
as they are, are derived from the school so justly lashed by 
the Provincial Letters^ and a world of prejudice has to be re- 
moved before the foundations of an honest system can be 
laid. Then comes the more serious task of combating, by 
the substitution of substance for shadow, the perverted notions 
of practical Morality prevalent in society. We may not be 
worse, nay, we may be better, than our predecessors ; but no 
one will have the hardihood to affirm that popular notions of 
honesty, veracity, justice, sobriety, and Godliness, are what 
they should be. Sin in the detail is disguised by a pretentious 
assumption of wholesale Virtue. If the same School which is 
improving our Worship and Dogmatic Theology should be 
able, under Divine Providence, to inform the Conscience, and 
make men more Saintly in their intercourse wid one another, 
they will have achieved a work which will command our 
gratitude and cover them with glory. 
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Cractd tov tf)t ©ag: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No. 7. 
Unction of the Sick. 

The personal union which we, the children of jESUS, con- 
tract with our Father, Who is in Heaven, by means of 
the ' Sacramental System ' of the Church, may be broken. 
The Sacrament of Penance has been ordained to meet the 
contingency of our falling into mortal sin during the course 
of our lives on earth. Hence, our Blessed Lord seats Him- 
self, in the person of His Priests, on the Tribunal of Mercy. 

But, at the approach of our last moments, our union with 
Jesus Christ is exposed to danger more than ever. On the 
one side the terrors of death, the remembrance of past sins, 
and the fearful anticipation of the Judgment of GOD, unite to 
shroud the soul in trouble, impatience, and discouragement — 
it may be, to drive it to despair. On the other side, the 
Demons profit by these wretched dispositions, and aggravate 
the Soul's peril. Knowing that he has but a few moments 
more during which he may fight, and lead captive and slay, 
the great Enemy of Mankind redoubles his efforts, and 
multiplies his artifices to attract or to frighten the parting Soul 
into mortal sin, and so to separate it for ever from its Maker. 
Hence, another extension of the Incarnation, in the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, is needful for the Soul to meet this 
contingency also. 

Few men who have seen many death-beds have failed to 
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observe at times a struggle of the dying with an Enemy, 
whose promptings the living could not hear with their out- 
ward ears, whose acts they could not see with their mortal 
eyes, but whose existence and presence in their midst, the de- 
meanour of his victim made clear and evident Fever patients, 
too, have had glimpses into the Unseen World around them, 
when the vehemence of their malady has altered the ordinary 
relations of mind and matter between soul and body, and the 
bodily veil which screens off the spirit within from the spirits 
without has been rendered more transparent and less gross. 
A well authenticated instance of such an apparition is re- 
corded in the life of one who had well kept under his body, 
and brought it in subjection to his soul — S. Martin. In al- 
most his last moment his eyes fell on the Evil One, standing 
by his side as he lay on his ash-strewn couch of haircloth, and 
his last words were, ' What dost thou here, cruel beast ? Thou 
shalt find nought in me which is thine. Abraham's Bosom 
is open to receive me/ Alas ! there are few who can make 
their own these last words of the holy Archbishop of Tours. 

But it is not only that we may coipbat and conquer Demons, 
that we stand in need of more than ordinary succours in the 
hour of our death. We must have aid that we may overcome 
the innate repugnances of nature. All men have a horror of 
death, even as every criminal has a horror of punishment. Its 
near approach redoubles our terrors ; our sorrows become yet 
more acute and keen ; our courage, feeble at the best, forsakes 
us. It is the most painful moment of a painful existence. 

But the Good Shepherd does not forsake His sheep. He 
has devised a Means whereby not only to assuage the terrors 
of dissolution, but to make us look forward to and embrace it 
even with joy; to render us victorious over our adversary 
and accuser ; and to confirm and assure to all Eternity our 
union with, and relationship to Himself and His. 

This Means is the Sacrament of Unction. 

There has existed in the Church of GOD, from Apostolic 
days, an Usage of applying to the baptized, when grievously 
sick, and in danger of death, an Anointing with Oil, accom- 
panied by prayers, in order to efface their sins past, and to 
strengthen them to endure the pains of sickness and the 
anguish of death. That this Usage has so existed, and that 
it produces this effect, are the two main propositions which it^ 
is the end of our Essay to establish and make plain. 
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And first, as to the name of this Usage. 

Klee, in his History of Christian Dogmas (ii. 379), states 
that the opinion of Mabillon that the name Extreme Unction, 
now commonly appropriated to this Sacrament in the Latin 
Church, does not appear before the end of the twelfth Cen- 
tury, has been triumphantly refuted by a monument made 
public subsequent to the date of his work, namely, the Ritual 
of Prudentius, in which the expression is used. The Latins 
call it Extreme Unction, or the Last Anointing, for two reasons, 
(i) Because it is the last Unction or Anointing they receive 
in Sacraments, and (2) because it is administered at, what is 
at least supposed to be, the end of life — to use a common 
expression, when they are believed to be in extremis. 

We shall discuss the question of its Apostolic, if not yet 
more venerable, authority presently. Meanwhile, as to its 
antiquity; and of this there can be no doubt. We have 
abundant evidence from the testimony of the Fathers and 
Ecclesiastical writers of the third, fourth, and fifth Centuries. 
In the third Century, Origen (Hom. ii. in Levit.) writes : — 
' There is also a seventh (mode of pardon), though a hard and 
laborious remission of sins, through Penitence, when the sinner 
washeth his bed with his tears, and his tears become his bread 
day and night, and when he is not ashamed to declare his sins 
to the Priest of the LORD, and to seek a remedy according to 
him who saith, "I said, I will confess my sins unto the 
Lord," wherein that also is fulfilled which the Apostle James 
saith, " But if any be sick among you, let him call in the 
Priests of the Church, and let them lay hands on him, anoint- 
ing him with Oil in the Name of the LORD." ' 

In the fourth Century, S. Ephraim (Serm. xlvi. adv. Hceres)^ 
arguing against the Marcionites, that the body or flesh is not 
from the Devil, says : — ' If it happen to thee when sick that 
the medicines of the physicians are of no avail, the Priests 
piously bring thee aid ; they pray for thy salvation and safety, 
and one indeed breathes into thy mouth, while another signs 
thee. What if (O flesh !) thou derive thine origin from the 
Devil ? It follows assuredly that they bless and sign the sick 
man in the name of the Devil.' 

In the same Century, S. Ambrose, arguing against the No- 
vatians {De Poenit) writes : — ' Why then do you (Novatians) 
impose hands and believe it to be the effect of the benediction, 
if the sick person happen to recover.? ' 
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And S. John Chrysostom, in his work On the Priesthoody 
speaks thus of the last Sacrament that men receive at their 
hands : — ' Our parents beget us into the present life, but 
Priests beget us into the Life that is to come. And the former 
cannot even ward off the death of the body from their chil- 
dren, nor repel an approaching disease ; but the latter have 
often saved the sick soul, and one about to perish ; in some 
making the punishment lighter, and preventing others entirely 
from falling ; and this, not by doctrine and admonition only, 
but also by the help of their prayers. For not only do they 
regenerate us, but they have power also to forgive sins com- 
mitted afterwards, for he says, " Is any man sick, &c." ' 

In the same fourth Century, S. Innocent (Ep. xxv. ad De- 
centium), speaks definitely as follows : — ' And as your friendli- 
ness has chosen to take advice concerning this, amongst other 
things, my Son, the Deacon Caelestin, has added in his letter 
that you have set down what is written in the Epistle of the 
Blessed Apostle James. ' Is any one sick among you } Let him 
call in the Priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with Oil in the Name of the LoRD, and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and if he have com- 
mitted sin, they shall pardon him.' Which, there is no doubt, 
ought to be taken or understood of the faithful who are sick, 
who can be anointed with the Holy Oil of Chrism, which, 
having been prepared by a Bishop, may be used not only by 
Priests, but by all Christians for anointing in their own need or 
in that of their connexions. But we observe that something 
superfluous is added, even the doubt whether that be lawful for 
a Bishop, which there is no doubt is lawful for Priests. For 
the words are addressed to Priests for this reason, that Bishops, 
hindered by their engagements, cannot go to every sick per- 
son. Whereas if a Bishop be able, or think fit to visit any 
such, and to bless and touch him with Chrism, he can do so 
without any hesitation, as it is his to prepare the Chrism. 
For this Chrism cannot be poured upon penitents, inasmuch 
as it is a kind of Sacrament. For to persons to whom the 
other Sacraments are denied, how can it be fancied that one 
kind (of Sacrament) can be granted.' 

In a sermon formerly attributed to S. Augustine, but 

believed by the Benedictine editors, from its style and matter, 

to belong to S. Caisarius, who flourished at the close of the 

fifth Century, this passage occurs : ' As often as any infirmity 
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supervenes, let him who is sick, receive the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and then anoint his body, that what is written 
may be accomplished in him, '' Is any one sick ? Let him bring 
in the Priests, and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
Oil, &c." See, Brethren, that he who in sickness has recourse 
to the Church, shall deserve to obtain both health of body, 
and pardon of sins/ 

In the same Century, Victor of Antioch, commenting on S. 
Mark vi. 13, says: 'And they cast out many Devils, and 
anointed with Oil many that were sick. Luke also states 
the like ; but what is here added, concerning the mystical 
Unction, and the use of Oil, is mentioned by Mark alone 
amongst the Evangelists. However what the Apostle James 
narrates, in his Canonical (Epistle) does not differ from the 
foregoing, for he writes. Is any man sick among you ? Let 
him bring in the Priests of the Church, &c. Amongst other 
things oil relieves the inconveniences resulting from toil, it 
feeds the light, and produces gladness. The Oil, therefore, 
which is used in the Sacred Unction, denotes mercy from 
God, the cure of sickness, and the enlightening of the heart. 
It may, nevertheless, be said that prayer effects all these 
things, but that the Oil is only the outward symbol of all that 
is done.' 

In the same Century, S. Cyril, of Alexandria, in his book 
On Adoration in Spirit and in Truths speaking against charms 
and incantations, says : ' But then if any part of the body 
give thee pain, and thou believest truly that the words 
" The Lord of Sabaoth," and such-like phrases, which the 
Divine Scriptures assign to Him Who is GOD by nature, will 
free thee from the evil, do thou, praying for thyself, utter 
these words ; for thou wilt act better than those (condemned 
above) giving the glory to GOD, and not to the unclean 
Spirits. I will also mention that Divine Scripture which 
says, " Is any man sick among you } &c." ' 

S. Mark the Evangelist refers to Unction when he records 
that ' the Twelve . . . anointed with Oil many that were 
sick, and healed them.' — Chap. vi. ver. 13. The fact that the 
institution of this Sacrament is not recorded in a more formal 
manner by the Evangelists is not, of itself, conclusive evidence 
that it was not the work of our Blessed Lord Himself, for 
S. John twice tells us that He said and did many things of 
which we do not read in the Holy Gospel; and particularly, 
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during the Great Forty Days of the first Easter-tide. It 
was then that He spoke to His Apostles of the things per- 
taining to that Kingdom of GOD which they were to be sent 
and enabled to establish upon the earth, after He was received 
up into Heaven, and they had been baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. It is generally believed that the Unction of the 
Sick was of the number of these things, and that its insti- 
tution took place after that of the Sacrament of Penance, of 
which we find the record in the twentieth chapter of the 
Gospel according to S. John. 

Something has been endeavoured to be made of the 
authority of Peter Lombard, as against the opinion that 
Unction of the Sick was instituted by our Blessed LORD 
Himself. True, the Master of the Sentences says (Book iv. 
distinction 23): 'We read that this Sacrament of Unction of 
the Sick was instituted by the Apostles — ab Apostolisl and 
at first sight it seems as if the more modern opinion was his. 
We doubt whether he would have been content that his words 
should be interpreted in this restricted sense. S. Thomas 
holds that he meant no more than that — by the teaching 
of the Apostles its institution has been promulgated to us. 
However, as that great Doctor himself allows, and as it is but 
fair to state — as to the institution of Extreme Unction by 
Christ or otherwise, opinions are twofold. Some say that 
this Sacrament and that of Confirmation, Christ did not 
institute by Himself, but gave to be instituted by His 
Apostles, inasmuch as these two, by reason of the plenitude 
of Grace which is conferred in them, could not be instituted 
before the plenary Mission of the HOLY Ghost. But this 
reasoning, he says, has but little cogency, for as Christ, 
before His Passion, promised the plenary Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, so He could also have instituted these two Sacra- 
ments. Others say, that Christ Himself -instituted all the 
Sacraments, but that some — viz. those most difficult of belief 
— He promulgated by Himself; and others — as Confirmation 
and Extreme Unction — He reserved to be promulgated by 
His Apostles. And this seems, according to S. Thomas, to 
be the more probable opinion, because the Sacraments per- 
tain to the foundation of the Law, and so their institution 
pertains to the Lawgiver. And again ; because the Sacraments 
have their efficacy from their institution, and this efficacy they 
would not have, were that institution not Divine. Once more, 
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the Sacraments of the New Law are of greater dignity than 
were the * Sacraments ' of the Old. But all the ' Sacraments ' 
of the Old Law were Divinely instituted ; therefore, d fortiori, 
are all the Sacraments of the New. 

The Angelic Doctor reminds us also, that our Divine LORD 
said and did many things which are not contained in the 
Gospels. The Evangelists were chiefly careful to hand down 
a tradition of those things which belong to the necessity of 
salvation, or the due disposing of the Church ; and so they 
have narrated the institution by Christ of Baptism, Penance, 
the Eucharist and Order, rather than of Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction, both of which are neither of necessity to 
salvation, nor belong to the due ordering, distinguishing, and 
disposing of the Church. There is, however, mention made 
in the Gospel of Anointing with Oil ; for S. Mark relates, that 
the Twelve, when sent forth by jESUS, went out and preached 
that men should repent, and cast out many devils, anointing 
with Oil many that were sick, and healed them. 

Be that as it may, the Apostle S. James clearly refers to it 
as an Ordinance in use at the date of his Epistle, wherein he 
enforces its observance. * Is any sick among you } Let him 
call for the Elders of the Church ; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with Oil in the Name of the LORD ; and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the LORD shall raise 
him up ; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him' (v. 14, 15). Obedient to the Apostolical precept, the 
Church, which the Apostles founded, has always from her 
institution observed this Usage with regard to those who 
were dying in her and their faith and fellowship. 

That Unction of the Sick was a Rite practised by, and 
familiar to the minds of Christians of the third, fourth, and 
fifth Centuries, the passages we have extracted from the writ- 
ings of authors of that period abundantly prove. But what 
may be said of the preceding two hundred years.'* It is 
allowed that the Fathers of the first two Centuries scarcely 
mention it ; and we do not read that the dying of that day 
were wont to receive it. This silence might embarrass persons 
who are strangers to the state of things which obtained in, 
and to the discipline of, the Primitive Church. 

The practice of the first Christians was this — not to speak 
in public or in mixed society of the Mysteries of the Faith, 
unless necessity constrained. This practice was dictated by a 
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spirit of reverential veneration, which is unhappily but little 
apparent in the present day. But there were two occasions 
on which the Fathers of the Church had to speak of her 
Mysteries and Rites. One was, when these were attacked 
by unbelievers; the other was, when they had to be ex- 
pounded to Catechumens. Their works, therefore, princi- 
pally consist of Apologies and Catechisms ; Apologies being 
those treatises in which the faith and its practice was de- 
fended — Catechisms, those in which it was explained. Now, 
in the first place, there was no necessity constraining them 
to speak of a Rite which was perhaps unknown to the 
Pagans of their day, and which certainly formed no part of 
their accusations against the Churck Furthermore, while it 
was necessary that they should explain to their Catechumens 
the Sacraments of Baptism, of Confirmation, and of the Holy 
Eucharist, all of which they were to receive on their entrance 
to t6e Church, and probably on the same day, it was unneces- 
sary that they should have explained to them the Sacrament 
of Unction until they had become Christians, and were in a 
condition to receive it. 

Moreover, it is easy to comprehend how, in the first Cen- 
turies, the Clergy administered Unction but rarely to the sick, 
and that for two reasons. First, it was next to impossible, in 
consequence of the mixed marriages of Christians and Pagans, 
to administer this Sacrament without exposing it to the pro- 
fane gaze of the unbeliever, and provoking sacrilege, or perse- 
cution, or both. In a Christian family there were, often if not 
usually, some of its members who were either Pagans, or at 
least, not yet fully initiated into the Christian Mysteries. If 
the husband was Christian, the wife was a Heathen, or vice 
versd. If both were Christians, their children, their slaves, 
their domestic freedmen, or their neighbours, were more or less 
otherwise. This reason alone accounts for the infrequent prac- 
tice of a Ceremony which demanded a certain space of time, 
and the performance of certain manual acts synchronizing 
with certain spoken words. Secondly^ the Ministers of the 
Church were often exposed to great personal danger in their 
ministrations ; and to this. Christian prudence forbade their 
exposing themselves when the duties of their Sacred Office 
did not so require. The Holy Eucharist being of the number 
of the two Sacraments which the Church has always held 
%p be generally necessary to Salvation/ it was allowed to 
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be carried in times of persecution, by the hands of laymen, 
and even of women, to the Martyrs in prison, and also to be 
reserved in the houses of the faithful, in order that they might 
communicate themselves frequently or more seldom, accord- 
ing to their dispositions, and that whether in sickness or in 
health. But with the Sacrament of Unction it was otherwise. 
It could not be ministered by a layman ; it was not of absolute 
necessity to Salvation, like Baptism and Communion. 

With these considerations in view, one does not feel sur- 
prised to find few traces of our subject in the writings of the 
Fathers of the first two Centuries. It must be remembered, 
also, how many of these ancient documents are lost. But even 
in those that remain to us, traces are not wholly wanting. The 
belief of those days is attested indirectly by the usage of the 
Heracleonites and Marcosians, mentioned by S. Irenaeus (i. 20), 
who were in the practice of Anointing their sick in the last 
agony. That writer is there showing how the Gnostics imi- 
tated, while they corrupted, the Sacraments of the Catholic 
Church. But, however circumstances may have in a measure 
prevented, as we have indicated, the constant practice of the 
Rite, there was no difference in belief as to its Sacramental 
character between Christians of the Apostolic and of the 
third Age. 

The belief of the third, fourth, and fifth Centuries, we have 
demonstrated. As to the belief of the Latin Church from 
that date to the present, it is unnecessary to adduce evidence. 
The decrees of Councils, the injunctions of Prelates, and the 
records of the Middle Ages sufficiently attest it. 

As to the universality of the doctrine and its practice 
we may add that the Greeks, the Armenians, the Nestorians, 
and all the Orientals are, on this point, at one with the 
Western Church. 

And now, therefore, we may fairly be allowed to say : — 

1. That Unction of the Sick was probably instituted by 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

2. That it was certainly commanded by an Apostle. 

3. That never in any Age has its practice been wholly 
discontinued in the Church. 

4. And that it obtained everywhere until the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, and obtains everywhere now in the Catholic Church, 
East and West, save within the Anglican Communion. 

So much for the history of the Rite. We now come to its 
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theology. We have demonstrated its existence in the Church : 
we have now to ascertain what the Church holds and teaches 
with regard to it In our endeavour to do so, we shall 
follow the order commonly observed by Theologians, and 
consider: — i. Its Matter. 2. Its Form. 3. Its Minister. 4. 
Its Subject 5. Its Effect 

I. As to its Matter, Following the Apostolic precept to 
which we have already so often referred, the Church has 
always regarded sanctified Oil as the matter of this Sacrament 
And by Oil, oil of olives is meant, other liquors being called 
oil simply from their resemblance to it, from which they 
derive their name. It is no objection that the matter of this 
Sacrament cannot always be procured with the same ease 
and readiness as the matter of Baptism. For, although olives 
do not grow everywhere, yet olive oil may easily be trans- 
ported to any place. And besides, this Sacrament is not, 
like Baptism, ' generally necessary,' that is to say, of absolute 
necessity to salvation. The matter of that Sacrament which 
is of universal necessity, is, by the bounty and providence of 
Jesus Christ, of universal accessibility — water being within 
the reach of everyone, and everywhere. 

As Baptism consists in a washing with Water synchronizing 
with certain words pronounced with due intention, so the Sa- 
crament of Unction consists in an anointing with Oil synchro- 
nizing with certain words pronounced with that intention of 
which the words are expressive. But, there is this difference. 
Water, the matter of Baptism, is, for the sake of solemnity, 
and decency, and due order, ' sanctified to the mystical wash- 
ing away of sin ' ; but such sanctification is not of necessity 
to the Sacrament A person baptized with unblessed Water 
would be baptized as really, truly, and efficaciously as an- 
other in whose baptism all the Ritual solemnities of the 
Church had been complied with. But the matter of this 
Sacrament is sanctified Oil — sanctification being essential in 
order to its effect Pious minds meditating on the fitnesses 
which they observe in the works of GOD, have assigned a 
threefold reason why there is required in this, and in certain 
other Sacraments, sanctification of the matter, i. All the 
efficacy of the Sacraments descends from the One Mediator 
between God and Man — The Man jESUS Christ. It wells 
out from His Adorable Humanity as from a fountain-head or 
.source. Those Sacraments which He Himself during His 
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sojourn on this nether earth used, liave their efficacy from 
that use, as from a cause. For instance, by the touch of His 
Deified Flesh at His Baptism in the River Jordan, He con- 
ferred on Water its regenerative power, thereby for ever 
sanctifying it in order to the mystical washing away of sin. 
In like manner, the matter of the Eucharist requires no 
blessing or sanctification previous to its consecration ; its ap- 
titude for that purpose being derived from its contact with 
the Hands of GoD, on the first Maundy Thursday, in the 
Upper Chamber. But jESUS Christ did not Himself use 
this anointing, inasmuch as — and for one reason — He was 
never 'sick unto death/ Neither did* He use any other 
corporal anointings ; and so in this, as in all anointings, there 
is required previous sanctification of the matter. 2. Another 
reason is, that it symbolizes the plenitude of Grace which is 
bestowed to take away, not only guilt, but also, and as we 
shall see, the relics of sin and bodily infirmity. 3. And 
further, as its corporal effect, namely, bodily healing, is not, 
any more than is its spiritual effect, to wit, the cleansing and 
healing of the soul, caused by the natural properties of the 
matter, these supernatural virtues must be given to it by its 
sanctification. The Church, by this sanctification of the 
matter, makes manifest that she attributes the effects of the 
Sacrament to the power of the Most Blessed and Undivided 
Trinity, the Three Persons of Which are invoked in the 
Benediction of the Oil. 

The next question is — To whom does this function, the 
Benediction of the Oil, belong > 

In the Latin Church it is reserved to the Bishops. The 
Greek Church authorises Priests to perform it And this is 
the case also with the Armenians. 

For the Latin rule there are probably at least two reasons : 
the one disciplinary, the other symbolical. As a matter of 
discipline, it took its rise as a natural effect of that process of 
centralization, so congenial to the Latin mind, which had, 
from a very early date been going on and developing itself 
within the Western CljjLirch. Just as the Supreme Pontiff 
gradually reserved to himself certain functions common to all 
Bishops; so did the Bishops, in their turn, reserve for their 
order certain functions previously common to all Priests. 

S. Thomas gives the symbolical reason which either sug- 
gested this discipline, or justified it when established. As in 
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other anointings, he observes, the matter is consecrated by a 
Bishop, so ought it to be also in this : in this, as in them, to 
make manifest that the Sacerdotal power is derived from the 
Episcopal. The efficacy of the Sacraments descends from 
Christ, in Whom it primarily resides, to His people in a due 
order. It descends to them by means, that is, through the 
mediation of His Ministers who dispense His Sacraments, 
and to His inferior Ministers through the mediation of their 
rulers whom He has set over them, and who sanctify the 
matter. In all Sacraments, therefore, which require sanctified 
matter, its first sanctification is effected by the Bishop, 
although its use be in some of them committed to the Priest, 
and this to show that the Sacerdotal power is derived from 
the Episcopal, according to the Psalm : — It is like the precious 
Ointment upon the Head, that is, CHRIST, that (first) ran 
down unto the beard, even unto Aaron's beard, that is, the 
Episcopate, and went down to the skirts of his clothing, that 
is, the Priesthood. 

One of the most solemn, most magnificent, and most in- 
structive of the Ceremonies of the Latin Church is the 
Benediction of the Holy Oils which takes place during the 
Mass on Maundy Thursday, and may be traced up to the 
seventh Century. The Bishop officiating is seated before 
a table placed in the middle of the Sanctuary. The Deacons 
and Subdeacons bring and place upon it vessels filled with 
the Oils which are to be sanctified and blessed. There are 
the Oils which are destined for the newborn infants, and there 
are those which are intended for the sick and dying ; Oils for 
anointing Priests when they are vowed to God ; and Oils for 
anointing Kings when they are consecrated and crowned. 
The Bishop blesses them, praying that there may descend 
on them the Holy Spirit of God. He ought to be assisted 
by twelve Priests, if possible all pastors, that is, having cure 
of souls, in order the better to represent the Twelve Apostles, 
and Seven Deacons, in order to recal the time when the 
College of Sacred Ministers was composed of twelve Priests 
and seven Deacons. After their consecration, the Bishop and 
Priests, in order, salute the Holy Oils, adoring thereby the 
Holy Ghost, the Great Sanctifier of all God's creatures. 
Venerable in itself, this function is yet more venerable by 
reason of its high antiquity. It is mentioned in the Sacra- 
jnentary of S. Gregory the Great. 
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II. We come now to consider its Form, 

By the Form of a Sacrament we mean those words which, 
synchronizing with certain appointed acts, and pronounced 
with the proper intention directed towards the matter^ not 
only produce the effect, but also signify, express, and pro- 
claim it. It is most fitting that in the Sacraments audible 
words should be united to sensible things : i. By reason of the 
sanctifying cause, which is the Incarnate Word, that is, the 
Word of God united to sensible Flesh : 2. By reason of man 
who is sanctified. He is composed of body and soul. By 
the sensible mattery the Sacramental medicine is conveyed to 
his body ; by the words or form^ it is exhibited to his soul : 
3. By reason of the Sacramental signification. By words we 
express with our lips what we conceive in our minds. The 
Word, says S. Augustine, comes to the Element, and the 
Sacrament is made. 

The form of the Sacrament we are considering, albeit 
always and everywhere essentially the same, yet verbally 
differs in divers Churches, and has so differed at different 
ages of Christianity. Sometimes, and in some places, the 
words have been those of deprecative prayer ; at other times, 
and in other places, they have been indicative and absolute. 
Albertus Magnus assures us that he has seen in Germany 
many Rituals in which the form was indicative. He adds 
that this form was called the Gregorian Form. 

S. Thomas says, that the form of this Sacrament is depre^ 
cative prayer, as appears from the words of S. James, and from 
the use of the Roman Church, which uses only deprecative 
words in performing this function. For this, manifold reasons 
are assigned, i. The receiver of this Sacrament is destitute 
of his own proper powers, and so needs to be supported by 
prayers. 2. It is administered to the departing, as they are 
on the point of leaving the bar of the Church to rest in the 
Hand of GOD alone. To Him they are committed by prayer. 
3. This Sacrament has not any effect, such as invariably 
follows the act of the Minister in other Sacraments, their 
essentials having been duly attended to, as what is called 
character in Baptism, Confirmation and Order, the stupendous 
change in the Eucharist, or the remission of sin in Penance, 
consequent on the existence of contrition, contrition being of 
the essence of Penance. It is not of the essence of this 
Sacrament ; and so, he says, the form of this Sacrament can- 
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not, as in the case of the foresaid Sacraments, be in the indi- 
cative mood. With regard to the use of those Churches in 
which indicative words are said, as, for instance, 'I anoint 
these eyes with Holy Oil, in the Name of the Father, &c.,' he 
says. These are not formal words: they are only dispositive 
to the form, which consists in the deprecative words, 'By this 
Holy Anointing, and by His most piteous mercy, the Lord 
pardon thee whereinsoever thou hast done amiss by seeing. . . 
hearing . . . smelling . . . taste ... or touch.' This form is used 
as comprehending — i. The Sacrament — by this holy anoint- 
ing : 2. That which operates in the Sacrament — the Divine 
mercy : 3. And its effect — the remission of sins. 

Nothing could be more fitting in order to signify the effects 
of this Sacrament than both its matter and form. Oil softens, 
brightens, strengthens, assuages, and heals. The Anointing 
with the Blessed Oil joined to the Priest's words significantly 
expresses the inward Unction of the HOLY GHOST, Who in 
this Sacrament purifies the soul from the remains of sin, makes 
the dying man's faith more clear, fortifies his feebleness 
against the attacks of the Enemy, allays his pains, and some- 
times heals his bodily sickness. 

III. Who is the proper Minister of this Sacrament } 

In accordance with the Apostolic precept, the proper and 
only competent Minister of this Sacrament is a Priest. S. 
James says : Is any man sick among you } Let him call for ! 

the Elders ( Presbyteros)^ that is, the Priests of the Church. 
Of course a Bishop may minister it, but it belongs to him to 
do so, not as he is a Bishop, but as he is also a Priest, the 
greater Order comprehending and presuming the less. There 
is a custom in the East of several Priests uniting in the per- 
formance of this Rite ; but the only end of this usage is to 
add to the solemnity of the ceremony. Martene tells us, that 
the same practice has sometimes obtained in the West, and 
for the same end. 

Questions have sometimes been argued as to the Unctions 
of the Sick that have been performed by laics. These Unc- 
tions have never been regarded by the Church or her received 
Theologians as having any Sacramental character, or as 
producing any Sacramental effect. Those we read of were 
simply remedies, applied and received with a pious confidence, 
and with the view, not of effacing sins, but of healing or sooth- 
ing bodily sickness. And, in fact, we find in the most ancient 
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histories, as in those of Tertullian, Jerome, and Sulpitius 
Severus, numerous examples of illness assuaged or removed 
by the employment of Blessed Oil, given and received with the 
confidence of faith. 

True, a layman may administer Baptism ; but, although he 
may administer Baptism, the Sacrament of necessity, tn articulo 
mortis, that the Way of Life be barred to no man ; yet, he can- 
not Sacramentally anoint the Sick, such anointing not being 
of so great necessity as to require such a dispensation. In 
other words, it is not a Sacrament which is ' generally neces- 
sary to Salvation.' 

Moreover, a layman is but a private person ; and so, if un- 
worthy, his prayer would not be heard ; but the prayers in 
this Sacrament are made by the Priest as a public person, 
that is to say, they are offered by him in the person of the 
whole Church, and not in his own. The anointing of a wicked 
Priest is therefore as Sacramentally efficacious as that of a 
Sacerdotal Saint. Further, in this Sacrament there is made, 
as we shall see, a remission of sins ; but laics have no inherent 
or infused power of remitting sin ; and thus, are as incompetent 
to minister this Sacrament as that of Penance. 

Deacons are, in regard of this, in the same position as lay- 
men. Their office is to minister to the Priest, as their name 
imports. He, and not they, minister Sacraments which confer 
Grace. They minister Baptism not ex officio, not in virtue of 
their Office, or by reason of any power inherent in their Order, 
but as laymen do, of necessity and in the absence of a Priest. 

IV. The next point is — the subject of Unction. On whom 
may that Sacrament be rightly and competently conferred } 

In obedience to the Apostolic precept, and in accordance 
with the various names by which, at divers times and in divers 
parts of the Church, this Sacrament has been known, it has 
been, and is to be, conferred on the Sick — and on the Sick 
alone. Is any sick among you ? Let him call in the Priests of 
the Church, And by sickness is meant grievous sickness, and 
not any trifling indisposition. The collective consciousness of 
the Church — communis sensus fidelium — has expressed itself 
as to this in the current and common names, Extrema Unctio, 
the Last Anointing, and Sacramentum Exeuntium — the Sacra- 
ment of the Departing. 

The Greeks anoint those who are spiritually sick, that is, 
sinners, after they have made their Confession; and they 
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anoint also all those who assist at the Consecration of the 
Holy Chrism on Maundy Thursday. But these anointings 
are not Sacramental, in the stricter sense of the word — they 
are simply pious and edifying ceremonies. 

Further, this Sacrament being a spiritual healing, signified 
and also effected by a means of bodily healing, may be con- 
ferred on those only to whom bodily healing is competent, 
that is to say, on the sick only, and not on the whole. This 
is analc^ous to the case of Baptism, which, as a spiritual wash- 
ing signified and effected by means of bodily washing, may be 
conferred on those only to whom bodily washing is competent, 
as, for instance, not on an unborn child. 

Again, Baptism belongs to those who are in this world, 
Unction to those who are departing from it — but to those only 
who are departing from it by natural death, and whose de- 
parture might be stayed by bodily healing. Hence, it is not to 
be administered to men lying under sentence of death ; and 
that for two reasons — in the first place, they are not sick, and 
in the second, there is in their case no room for hope. In 
like manner, it is not to be given to men in danger of death 
from external and contingent causes, as in anticipation of 
shipwreck, or before a battle. 

Insane persons are not to be anointed, unless they desire it 
during a lucid interval. If they do so, and afterwards become 
insane, they may notwithstanding be anointed. The reasons 
for this general discipline are — first, to avoid irreverence; and 
secondly, because the receiver's faith and devotion chiefly 
avail in order to their reception of the effect or virtue of this 
Sacrament. 

This applies also to the case of children. Unction requires 
actual devotion on the part of the anointed, as the Eucharist 
does on the part of the communicants : and as on this account 
the Eucharist is not (in the West at any rate, and in the East 
only once, to wit, at their Baptism) given to children, so 
neither on the same account is there administered to them 
Extreme Unction. Again, this Sacrament is not to be ad- 
ministered to any one to whom its formal words do not apply. 
They do not apply to children who have not sinned, for in- 
stance, by seeing or hearing, as the form implies. Further, it 
is a remedy directed principally against Actual Sin and its 
remains in the soul, and not against Original Sin, and the 
inclination to sin which remains even after the Sin itself has 
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been remitted. The Sacrament which effects, and alone effects, 
the remission of Original Sin is Baptism. By Baptism a dead 
soul becomes spiritually alive, and so receptive of fresh grace, 
conveyed to it by means of other Sacraments. But before 
Baptism, the soul, being dead, is incapable of growth, or 
nourishment, or healing, or, in other words, is incapable of 
Confirmation, of Communion, of Penance, or of Unction. So, 
neither unbaptized children, nor young children who, having 
been baptized, have not yet come to years of discretion, that 
is, of discerning between good and evil, right and wrong, are 
to be anointed. The Original Sin- of the former. Anointing 
will not take away : the latter have no Actual Sins from 
which to be delivered and cleansed. 

Although, as we have said, it is only grievous sickness which 
justifies the administration and reception of Extreme Unction, 
yet, it must not be deferred till the dying man is beyond all 
hope — his memory impaired, his will enfeebled, and his reason 
clouded, and when he can no longer call up, or have excited 
within him, those dispositions of faith and devotion which 
are so necessary in order to the full effect of this Sacrament. 
The proper time to receive it is when the physicians judge 
that the sick man's malady is dangerous, and when human 
remedies appear to be inefficacious. 

V. Lastly, we come to enquire what is the effect of this 
Sacrament ; what does it do for the sick man ; how does its 
reception affect his present position and his future prospects ; 
and in how far, and in what manner, does the want of it 
work loss to his soul } 

The effects of Unction are three in number. 

I. Its principal effect, and that for which it was primarily 
instituted, was to relieve the soul from the remains of sin. 

Every Sacrament has been instituted with one principal end 
in view, that is, to produce one special effect, although it may 
produce, as consequences, other effects besides. The principal 
effect of a Sacrament may be learned by observing what is sym- 
bolised in its administration ; for the Sacraments both signify 
what they effect, and effect what they signify. Thus, from 
their signification is to be ascertained their principal effect 
Now, this Sacrament is administered by way of medicine, as 
Baptism is by way of washing, and as Communion is by way 
of food. But medicine is intended for the removal of infirmity. 
And so, this spiritual medicine has been ordained and pre-r 
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scrAxA principally in order to heal the infirmity of sin. Hence, 
as Baptism is a spiritual regeneration, and Confirmation a 
spiritual strengthening, and Conmiunion a spiritual feeding, 
and Penance a spiritual resuscitation from the spiritual sleep 
or death of sin, so is Unction a spiritual curing oi the wounds 
which sin has left in the souL Further, as corporal healing 
presupposes corporal life, so does spiritual healing presuppose 
spiritual life; and so, as we have indicated already, this Sacra- 
ment is not ordained to remedy those defects whereby spiritual 
life is taken away — ^that is to say, is not ordained against either 
Original Sin or Mortal Sin — ^but to remedy those defects 
whereby a man is made spiritually infirm, and deprived of his 
full and perfect vigour — that vigour which is so necessary for 
him in order that he may perform the acts of the life, whether 
of grs^ce or of glory. These defects are neither more nor less 
than a debility and inaptitude which is left in man by Sin — 
whether Original or Actual ; and against this debility a man 
is strengthened by this Sacrament True, there remain in 
the soul of the sick man certain dispositions, the relics of 
previous acts of sin, as is made plain on his convalescence ; 
but these are certain inchoate habits, and not what are 
commonly called the relics or remains of sin, which consist, as 
we have seen and said, in a spiritual debility existing in the 
mind itself. However, it being taken away, even although 
these same habits or dispositions remain, the mind cannot 
be so easily inclined to sin. A natural effect of the removal 
of these remains of sin will be to soothe the sick man's soul, 
and to calm his troubled conscience by causing it to rest with 
a quiet confidence on God's Mercy for the past, to rely on 
His Grace for the present, and trust to His Providence for the 
future. It will infuse also a spirit of resignation, enabling him 
to bear his sickness patiently ; and of fortitude, to resist more 
easily and better, the Demons who surround his dying bed. 

2. But, besides ^\s principal tS^x± of Unction, it produces 
also an indirect, accidental, or consequential effect. The sick 
man may have committed sins which he has forgotten, or 
of whose existence he may, through ignorance, never have 
been aware, but which, if he were aware of them, he would 
sincerely repent of and freely confess. Or again, after having 
made his Confession, and received Absolution and Communion, 
he may have fallen into Mortal Sin which he has forgotten, 
or of which he is in ignorance ; or this may be the case in 
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regard to the dispositions with which he has received Abso- 
lution and Communion. In any and all of these cases Unction 
removes the guilt (culpa) of sin. Grace cannot suffer the co- 
existence of Sin ; and so, if it find any Sin, whether Venial or 
Mortal, of the nature we have mentioned, it takes away the 
guilt of it, that is, if no obstacle is interposed on the part 
of the recipient. The same effect follows Confirmation, and in 
the same way, that is — indirectly, accidentally, and consequen- 
tially. By it the effects both of Baptism and Penance are 
perfected, and by means of the Grace therein conferred the 
penitent obtains a fuller remission of his sins. If an adult be 
in Mortal Sin, of which he is unconscious, or if he be not per- 
fectly contrite, he will, so that he approach it unfeignedly, 
receive by the indirect means of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, Remission of his sin. The same is true with regard to 
the Blessed Eucharist It has power to remit all Sin what- 
soever, even Mortal Sins, supposing that he who receives 
It is not conscious of them, and approaches with affection, 
reverence, and devotion. 

The principal effect, then, of Unction, is the removal of 
the relics of Sin ; its consequential effect, the remission of the 
guilt of any Sin it may find in the soul. 

This may seem at first sight to preclude the necessity of 
Penance : but it is not so. Although the principal effect of a 
Sacrament may be had without actual reception of that Sacra- 
ment, or without a Sacrament, that is to say, apart from the 
outward and visible sign under the veil of which the inward 
and spiritual grace is ordinarily conveyed, or by means of the 
consequential effects of another Sacrament, yet the effect is 
never obtained without a purpose and desire of receiving the 
Sacrament whose principal effect it is. And so, as Penance 
has been instituted principally against actual guilt, any other 
Sacrament destroys actual guilt only consequentially ^ and 
does not thereby exclude the necessity of Penance. 

3. Another secondary effect of Unction is bodily healing. 

As Baptism, by a bodily washing, effects a spiritual cleans- 
ing from spiritual stains, so this Sacrament, by an external 
Sacramental medication, effects a spiritual healing of spiritual 
wounds. Further, as the washing of Baptism has the effect 
also of bodily washing, in that it effects also bodily cleansing ; 
so Unction has in like manner the effect of bodily remedies, 
to wit, bodily healing. But there is this difference. Bodily 
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washing effects bodily cleansing from the natural properties 
of the element of water, and so always effects it. But 
Unction does not effect bodily healing from the natural pro- 
perties of its matter, but from the supernatural properties 
bestowed upon it by its sanctification. These operate accord- 
ing to reasonable causes. Now, since the reason operating 
never induces a secondary effect, unless it be expedient for 
the furtherance of the principal effect, so there does not 
always follow from this Sacrament the secondary effect of 
bodily healing. It follows only when it is expedient for the 
furtherance of its principal effect — spiritual healing. In that 
case it always follows, if no impediment be interposed on the 
part of the recipient. That this secondary effect does not 
oftener follow, must also be attributed to the imperfect dis- 
positions and weak faith of the sick man. And not only so, 
but to the culpable and cruel negligence of those who are 
about him, who actuated by, to put it at its best, a mistaken 
kindness, defer his reception of this Divine remedy till it 
would require a Miracle to restore him to health. This 
Sacrament is instituted, not to suspend the Laws of Nature, 
but to second their operation. 

We have now considered the matter, the form, the ministry, 
the subject, and the effects of Unction. There remain to 
be noticed three things concerning Unction of the Sick, which 
we will take in the following order : — 

1. The question of its iteration. 

2. The dispositions necessary to its right reception. 

3. The practice of the Rite. 

I. As to the question of its iteration. 

Certain Sacraments confer what Theologians call character y 
and such Sacraments may not be iterated under pain of the 
grossest and most grievous sacrilege, as well on the part of 
the Minister as on that of the recipient. Character is a note 
or sign impressed or affixed to anything whereby it may be 
distinguished from all other things. Sacramental character is a 
sign or spiritual seal impressed on men's souls by GoD, through 
certain Sacraments, whereby they are distinguished from 
all other men who lack this spiritual note. Being impressed 
on the soul, it is visible to all to whom the soul is visible. 
And it is indelible. Once impressed, it can never be effaced, 
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or erased. It remains not only during time, but throughout 
Eternity — in the just, to their glory; in the wicked, to their 
shame. By three Sacraments, and by three alone, is character 
conferred; and these three are Holy Baptism, Holy Con- 
firmation, and Holy Order. By Baptism there is conferred on 
a man the ' character * of the child of Christ ; by Con- 
firmation, of the soldier of Christ ; and by Order, of the 
Minister of Christ. Having once received the ' character ' 
of the child, the soldier, or the Minister of CHRIST, and that 
'character* being, for weal or for woe, indelible and inde- 
structible, the Sacrament that conferred it cannot be iterated — 
it can be ministered but once. And thus, so far as ' character * 
is concerned. Unction, not conferring it, may be iterated. 
This will be further apparent and made more manifest if we 
consider that the distinction of Sacramental 'character' is a 
distinction effected among those who are in the Church of the 
present, while Unction is conferred on those only who are 
departing from the Church of the present to that of the 
future. And again, as bodily healing may be iterated, so also 
may spiritual As a general rule. Unction, as not producing 
a perpetual effect, may be iterated, but not during the pro- 
gress of the same disease. 

This, however, is a portion of our subject regarding which 
there have been many questions and much controversy. In 
the Middle Ages, Geoffrey of Vendome, and Yves of Chartres, 
maintained that it could not, any more than Baptism, be con- 
ferred or received oftener than once. But their opinion is not 
in accordance with the teaching of the Church, and has been 
refuted by her Theologians. To show that they were in the 
wrong, we have only to oppose to their names those of Peter 
the Venerable, and Peter the Lombard, of S. Thomas and S. 
Bonaventure, of Alanus, and Richard of S. Victor. 

There was, moreover, widely prevalent in those Middle 
Ages, a popular delusion that Unction loosed all ties between 
the sick man and the present life, and that there was not 
permitted to him, after having received it, the use either of 
food or of matrimonial intercourse. The injunctions of 
Bishops and even the decrees of Councils were found neces- 
sary in order to stem the tide of this quaint, but popular 
belief, which naturally resulted in a reluctance to receive the 
Sacrament; or, at any rate, in a disposition and desire to 
defer its reception as long as possible. 
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But, whilst all Theologians agreed, and agree, that a 
certain definite interval must elapse between the Anointings, 
there has existed among them a great diversity of opinion as 
to what that interval ought to be. The rule of the monks of 
Hirschau prescribed a term of three years ; according to 
Durandus, it ought not to be ministered more than once 
during the same year. 

As an extension of the general rule we have already given, 
we may say that the common teaching of Theologians is, that 
the Anointing may be repeated on the occurrence of any really 
dangerous and grievous sickness, and in chronic cases, on the 
recurrence of a separate attack of the same malady. 

2. As to the dispositions necessary on the part of the sick 
man, in order to his due and full reception of the virtue of this 
Sacrament. 

Of these some are proximate, and some are what is called 
remote. The remote dispositions we have already indicated. 
They are four in number, (i) to have been baptized; (2) 
to have the use of reason ; (3) to be sick, and that dange- 
rously ; (4) and to be free from all bond of excommunication. 
The proximate dispositions required are either external or 
internal. An external proximate disposition is cleanliness of 
body. The parts which are to be anointed ought previously 
to be washed. Such of the sick man's attendants as have in 
them any sense of religious propriety will see to this. There 
are three internal proximate dispositions. Of these the first 
is to be free from all known Mortal Sin. This disposition is 
essential, inasmuch as Unction is a Sacrament of the living. 
Its recipients must not only have living bodies, but these 
living bodies must be tenanted by living souls, that is, souls 
animated by GOD*s Grace. GoD*s Grace is the Soul of the 
soul, in like manner as the soul is the life of the body. The 
sick man must then first confess his sins, and excite within 
himself for them a perfect Contrition. He must confess ; for 
Confession is of precept, when one is in danger of death. 
And he must excite within himself a perfect Contrition; 
since prudence demands, at his last hour, that one do all he 
can to ensure salvation. Secondly, He must make fervent 
acts of the Theological Virtues — of Faith, of Hope, and of 
Charity, or Divine love. He will make an Act of lively Faith, 
like to that of the sick folk who came to jESUS to be healed ; 
of Hope in GOD*S mercy, and in anticipation of the Resur- 
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rection of the flesh ; and of Charity, and ardent desire to see 
God. He will likewise endeavour to cultivate an entire resig- 
nation to the Will of his Maker, offering to Him, with all 
his whole heart and will, the sacrifice of his health and life. 
And then, with compunction and humility, he will accompany 
in a spirit of penitence the Priest .who ministers to him the 
Sacrament, making at each Anointing an Act of Contrition for 
the sins which in his life past he has committed through each 
of his several senses. There is a third disposition, and with- 
out it all the others will ordinarily be wanting ; and it consists 
in being anointed in good time, that is to say, before the sick 
man has lost consciousness and is half dead. A cruel pity, a 
homicidal tenderness, a wicked weakness it is, which restrains 
the friends of a dying man from seeking for him the succours 
of Religion till it is too late for him to profit by them. They 
sometimes go the length of flattering him with vain hopes, till 
at last he falls asleep, and wakes — in Hell. 

3. And now, as to the practice of the Rite. 

Of the practice of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Dr. Lingard 
gives in a succinct and interesting account in his History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church (vol. ii. p. 40). After 
describing how that Church took her children by the hand 
from their birth, and conducted them with the care of a 
mother through the succeeding stages of life, seeking by her 
Sacraments to purify and preserve them from sin, and hallow- 
ing with her blessing their several states and professions in 
the world, he goes on to show how she watched by their dying 
beds and prepared them for their departure hence, how she 
accompanied their bodies to the grave, where she recom- 
mended their souls to the mercy of their GOD. * At the first 
appearance of danger from sickness or accident, notice was 
forwarded to the Parish Priest . It was his duty to obey the 
summons. No plea but that of inability could justify refusal 
or hesitation. The following is the order of proceeding 
marked out for him in the Anglo-Saxon Pontificals: — ^Attended 
by his inferior Clergy in the habits of their Orders, he was to 
repair to the home of the sick man, to offer to him the aid of 
his ministry, to admonish him of the necessity of "putting his 
house in order " before he was summoned to the tribunal of 
God. He then called upon him to give proof of his belief in 
Christ, by repeating the Apostles' Creed, and of his Charity 
towards man, by declaring that he forgave all his enemies, as 
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fully as he hoped to be forgiven. After these preliminaries, 
he received the Confession of the penitent, suggested to him 
sentiments of repentance and resignation, and having exacted 
from him a second declaration that he would die in peace 
with all mankind, pronounced over him the Prayer of Recon- 
ciliation. The Sacrament of " Extreme Unction " followed. 
The eyelids of the dying man, his ears, nostrils, lips, neck, 
shoulders, breast, hands and feet, and the parts principally 
affected with pain, were successively anointed in the form of a 
Cross; each separate Unction was accompanied with an 
appropriate prayer, and followed by a Psalm ; and the 
promise in the Epistle of S. James was read to him : — " That 
the prayer of faith should save the sick man, that the Lord 
should raise him up, and that, if he were in sins, they should 
be forgiven." The whole of this religious ceremony closed 
with the administration of the Eucharist, under the name of 
the Viaticum, or " Wayness," the support of the soul on its 
way to another world. , . . When all these Rites had been 
performed, the friends and relatives ranged themselves round 
the bed of the dying man, received from him small presents, 
as memorials of his affection, gave to him the kiss of peace, 
and bade him a last farewell. He was not, however, left even 
now without spiritual aid. In parishes the Priest, or some of 
the clergy, in Monasteries some of the monks repeatedly 
visited him, consoled him, prayed with him, cited or chanted 
the Canonical Hours in his presence, read to him the Passion 
of Christ from one of the Evangelists, and made it their 
care that he should again receive the Holy Housel when the 
moment of his departure was manifestly approaching. The 
moment he expired, the bell was tolled. Its solemn* voice 
announced to the neighbourhood that a Christian brother was 
departed, and called on those who heard it to recommend his 
soul to the mercy of his Creator. All were expected to 
join, privately at least, in this charitable office ; and in Monas- 
teries, even if it were the dead of night, the inmates hastened 
from their beds to the Church, and sang a solemn Dirge. 
The only persons excluded from the benefit of these prayers 
were those who died avowedly in despair, or under the sen- 
tence of Excommunication.' 

So much for Anglo-Saxon practice. As to Anglo-Saxon 
belief we have the testimony of Aelfric. * Now,' says he, ' we 
will tell you how James, the Apostle of GOD, taught respect- 
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ing the Unction of the Sick. He said to the believers thus : 
— If any one among you be sick, let him order to be fetched 
to him the Mass-Priests of the Church, and let them sing over 
him, and pray for him, and anoint him with Oil in the Name 
of the Lord ; and the prayer of the believers shall heal the 
sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if he be 
in sins, his sins shall be forgiven to him. Confess your sins 
among you, and pray for one another among you that ye may 
be saved. Thus spake James the Apostle, concerning the 
Unction for sick men ; but the Sick, if he have any guilt 
unatoned for, must confess with compunction of heart before 
he be anointed, as the Apostle hath already enjoined : and he 
must not be anointed before he ask for this, and make his 
Confession. If he was before sinful and slothful, let him then 
make Confession, and promise amendment of life, and give 
alms before his end, and he shall not be condemned to Hell, 
but shall come to the mercy of GOD.' (Canons of Aelfric, 
Thorp, xi. 354.) 

Such is an account — ^with the belief which dictated it — of 
a religious death-bed in the early days of Christianity in this 
country, in the details of which the Last Anointing occupies 
an important and conspicuous place. The words that rise to 
one's lips on reading it, expressing the desire of one's heart, 
are those of Balaam, ' May I die the death of the Righteous, 
and may my last end be like his.' Whether that desire may 
be realised in England, in the English Communion, at the 
present day, will be discussed later on. 

Further, while Unction is advantageous to the individual, it 
is not less so to that society of which he forms part. It recals, 
and places before men's eyes, the dignity of man, and proclaims 
with a silent eloquence the dogma of his Immortality. And 
a profound sense of his supernatural magnificence, conferred on 
him by Sacramental Means, will never be more necessary than 
at that moment when his warfare is almost ended. At that 
moment, when all the grandeur of the man seems to dis- 
appear, and all his littleness to be revealed ; at that moment 
when, enfeebled by his sickness, his outward being is about 
to be decomposed and returned to that dust from whence it 
sprung; at that moment when parents and friends alike in 
tears confess their powerlessness on his behalf, and on their 
own, deplore their approaching and irreparable loss ; at that 
moment, in a word, when the man is nothing but an object of 
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fruitless compassion and barren pity — at that moment it is 
that the Church Catholic would set forth before men's eyes 
the dignity of Human Nature. The Rites of the Last Anoint- 
ing declare, in a manner that no man may mistake, the dignity 
of the man and of the Christian. 

The Church would remind us, by signs more eloquent than 
words, what we are — that we are athletes, struck down indeed, 
but not overcome — athletes who may have our falls, but who 
may have also our risings again, who may recover our natural 
and our moral forces, and triumph in the last great struggle. 
She would teach us two mighty lessons — What is Life ? 
and, What is Death.? She would tell us that man is a 
being sanctified and made sacred on the couch of sorrow, 
as he was in the cradle, as he will be in the sepulchre. How 
holy, too, must he not be who is about to stand before 
that God, in Whose Presence even the very Angels are not 
stainless. And then, to see man, supporting to the end 
the dignity of his being, preserving calmness in his heart 
and serenity on his brow when gazing into the jaws of 
death, and face to face with the grave ! Yes, this spectacle 
is eminently one of social benefit Social, by reason of 
the grave thoughts which it calls up in the souls of its be- 
holders ; social, by reason of the salutary reasons with which 
it inspires them ; social, by reason of the words which it 
calls involuntarily to their lips, ' Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord ! * social, by reason of the remembrance which 
it makes of the briefness of time, of the frailty of life, of the 
vanity of all that is passing away, and of the reality of all 
that awaits us. 

The Last Anointing, we have said, is a solemn proclama- 
tion of the Dogma of Immortality. What are all the Prayers, 
all the Ceremonies, all the Anointings, but a profession of 
this truth — a truth which is the foundation of all virtues, and 
the highest guarantee of all societies, to wit — That all does 
not die with the body. What were the good of all these Rites 
were man no more than an animal or a machine — if the stone 
which covers his mortal remains were to cover his entire 
being ? But it is far otherwise ; and by each of her Anoint- 
ings the Church engraves on the senses of the dying man 
these words — Thou art an immortal being! What a con- 
solation and a hope for this fragile creature who is about to 
go down into the dark night of the grave ! What a salutary 
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lesson for those who survive and remain a little longer in the 
twilight of that life which he has left ! 

The foregoing remarks suggest a very solemn and serious 
question which it now becomes us to do our best to face and 
answer. That question is, Have we, of the Communion of the 
Church of England, part or lot in this inheritance ? 

Here three points occur for consideration : — 

1. The Rite of Unction as ordered in the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. 

2. The Terms of the Twenty-fifth Article. 

3. The Omission of that Rite from the subsequent Book, 
and from our present Prayer Book. 

I. The First Book of Edward VL, A.D. 1549, contained the 
following Rubric, Form of Prayer, and Psalm, as the Office 
of the Revised Ritual for the Anointing of the Sick, 

^ If the sick person desire to be anointed^ then shall the 
Priest anoint him upon theforehecui or breast only, making the 
sign of the Cross, saying thus : — 

As with this visible Oil thy body outwardly is anointed : 
so our Heavenly FATHER, Almighty GOD, grant of His in- 
finite Goodness, that thy soul inwardly may be anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, Who is the Spirit of all Strength, Com- 
fort, Relief, and Gladness : and vouchsafe for His great mercy 
(if it be His Blessed Will) to restore unto thee thy bodily 
health, and strength to serve Him ; and send thee release of 
all thy pains, troubles, and diseases, both in body and mind, 
and howsoever His goodness (by His Divine and unsearchable 
Providence) shall dispose of thee, we. His unworthy ministers 
and servants, humbly beseech the Eternal Majesty to do with 
thee according to the multitude of His innumerable mercies, 
and to pardon thee all thy sins and offences, committed by 
all thy bodily senses, passions, and carnal affections ; who 
also vouchsafe mercifully to grant unto thee ghostly strength, 
by His Holy Spirit, to withstand and overcome all tempta- 
tions and assaults of thine adversary, that in no wise he 
prevail against thee, but that thou mayest have perfect victory 
and triumph against the Devil, sin, and death, through Christ 
our Lord, Who by His death hath overcome the Prince of 
Death, and with the FATHER and the HOLY Ghost ever- 
more liveth and reigneth GOD, world without end. Amen. 
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Usque quOy Domine ? Psalm xiii. 

The Prayer Book of 1549 contained no form of Benedic- 
tion of the Oil. And hence, when the Priest of that period 
anointed the sick, he most probably used Oil consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday, according to the ancient Ritual. 

2. As to the terms of the Twenty-fifth Article. 

Positively and negatively, they respectively seem at first 
sight to stand in the way of the use, or revival of the use, 
or revival of Unction, at the present day. But this is by no 
means so clear as a cursory inspection of the Article, and a 
superficial consideration of the prohibitory value of the omis- 
sion, would lead us to suppose. What are the words of the 
Twenty-fifth Article } * Those five commonly called Sacra- 
ments, that is to say. Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction are not to be counted for 
Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly 
of the corrupt following of the Apostles, partly are states of 
life allowed in the Scriptures ; but yet have not like nature of 
Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's Supper, for that 
they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of GOD.' 
Now, it is evident that these words apply to all the five, and 
not to Extreme Unction only; and since the other four are in 
use, we must interpret the phrase * corrupt following of the 
Apostles ' to refer rather to the ceremonies attendant on those 
Sacraments, than to the Sacraments themselves ; to such cere- 
monies as were of later or mediaeval origin, and which, rightly 
or wrongly, were rejected at the revision of our Offices. 

The Article does not deny the five Rites it names to be 
Sacraments, but to be Sacraments in the sense in which Bap- 
tisjn and the Lord's Supper are Sacraments; and this S. 
Thomas himself implies when he declares these two to be 
potissima Sacr amenta (3 a. Ixv. Ixvii.). This is nowhere matter 
of controversy, in East or West, among Latins or Anglicans. 

The reason assigned by the framers of the Article why the 
five commonly called Sacraments have not like nature of 
Sacraments {Sacramentorum eandem rationem) with Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper — viz, that they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of GOD^— is matter of opinion, as it 
is also a question of fact. We may agree with it or not, as 
the evidence of our own researches inclines us, so long as we 
assent to the proposition or propositions, that they have not 
like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper, and that they are not to be counted for Sacraments 
of the Gospel. But if not Sacraments of the Gospel, they 
are Sacraments of the Church ; and what is the real differ- 
ence? Was the Apostolic teaching the destroying or the 
fulfilment of the Evangelical doctrine ? Are the four Evan- 
gelists—the Gospel of Jesus Christ— one ; and the acts of 
the Holy Apostles — the Gospel of the HOLY Ghost — 
another : or are they not all one and the same Gospel ? Are 
the acts of the Bridegroom diverse from the acts of the 
Bride ? Or are they twain, not one flesh ? Does not the self- 
same Spirit which abode on Him dwell in her, informing her 
with His Mind and Will, and so leading and guiding her into 
all truth ? We are bound to give our assent to the conclusion, 
— not the premiss from which the framers of the Article de- 
rived it. We may dispute their premiss, while we arrive at 
their conclusion, having started from premisses of our own. 

And at the same time, be it always remembered, that, as 
faithful members of the Church of England, we are in duty 
bound to interpret the Articles in the light of, and in 
conformity with, the Catholic Faith, and the ancient and uni- 
versal practice of the Church of GOD. The treatment which 
the Thirty-nine Articles receive is most anomalous. Some 
men treat them as if they were Creeds, or Articles of Faith, 
instead of Articles of Religion. Others treat them as if they 
were Catechisms, ordained to supply rich pasture for the 
flock of Christ. A third class treat them as if they formed a 
complete Corpus Theologicum^ or a Summa Totitcs Theologice ; 
while a very numerous party, though more numerous some 
years ago, look on them as their natural enemies — to be as 
much as possible avoided or forgotten — as being, indeed, forty 
stripes save one — as an Heretical incubus and an Ecclesiastical 
nightmare. Look, however, at the Articles with calmness 
and common sense, and what do we find them but a collection 
of unconnected statements and controversial negations, which, 
although useless and impracticable at the present day, were 
perhaps necessary for the times in which they had their 
origin, and which deserve and claim at our hands, what we 
are, in fairness, bound to give them, a Catholic interpretation. 

3. To consider the omission of the Rite from our present 
Prayer Book. 

For a fuller treatment of this part of the subject, the writer 
is glad to refer his readers to Tract 3 of the present series, 
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Tlie Seven Sacraments, It will be sufficient to recapitulate 
here the argument which may be found there at length. 

It is true that the form for Anointing which is given in the 
Prayer Book of 1549 is omitted in all subsequent Books, 
and the scandal of this omission is a matter for the very 
gravest consideration. This will be referred to later on. But 
it may be asked, Does omission imply prohibition ? Does the 
fact of leaving out the Rubric and Prayer for Anointing, as 
given above, imply that such Anointing is prohibited ? To 
this we answer, ' Certainly not/ There were causes at work, 
which led to many omissions, where prohibition was never 
intended. What the Prayer Book prohibits is, not the using 
of extra Offices, where none suitable are provided, but the 
using of a different Office from that provided. We have no 
right to alter one of the existing Offices, or to substitute 
another in its place ; but we have a perfect right to use an old 
Office when the present Book does not provide a new one. 
For instance, we would have no right to exchange the Canon 
in the English Liturgy for the Canon in the Roman Missal, 
because we liked it better, or because it is more correct, 
beautiful, and complete. Nor would our recitation of all 
the Hours of the Roman Breviary, although preferred by 
us for the same reasons, and although involving much more 
time and trouble, satisfy our obligation to the daily recitation 
of the Divine Office. And for this reason, because Offices 
are provided in the existing Prayer Book, and these we must 
use, and none other in their place. 

If omission implied prohibition, we could not even use a 
Hymnal, and Churches and Churchyards must be left uncon- 
secrated. Omissions happened partly from the state of con- 
fusion consequent on the struggle of parties, at the unfortunate 
time selected for the translation, revision, and adaptation of 
the Service Books. There was the wish to satisfy all and 
displease none, with its usual, nay, necessary result. Conse- 
quently there was a delay in the drawing up and publication 
of Offices by Convocation. All that was done was an adap* 
tation of these Offices, as they were required, by the Arch- 
bishops or Bishops. The principle on which this omission 
was supplied was this — the old Offices were either taken as 
they stood, or were adapted to suit the analogy of the 
Revised Ritual. 

It seems that the sole object which Convocation in the 
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sixteenth Century had in view, was the providing such public 
Offices as were absolutely necessary, and collecting them into 
one Book for general use and convenience. Thus not only 
were Matins and Evensong bound up with the Order of the 
Holy Communion, but Offices for the administration of other 
Sacraments were added, including even that of Ordination. 
Thus such portions of the Breviary, the Missal, the Sacra- 
mentary, and the Pontificale as were absolutely necessary 
were brought together for ordinary use; and those parts 
which were not of such immediate and pressing use were left, 
either in their ancient state, or to be adapted by the Bishop 
as occasion required. A very striking example of this occurs 
in the Latin Prayer Book, published by Royal authority in 
1560. In this occurs the Office for the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at Funerals, showing that the preparation of such 
an Office had been in some way overlooked in the authorised 
English form of 1559, and was supplied subsequently in the 
Latin ono of 1560. This last Book also contains the Office 
In Comtnefidationibus Benefactorum. The use of these aucient 
forms, though not provided for in the Prayer Book, show very 
clearly the intention of the Church, that omission does not 
mean prohibition. The fact is, everything that was not 
expressly, and in so many words prohibited, or that was not 
positively inconsistent with the new Offices and Rubrics, so 
that no one may have any doubt as to its present illegality, 
remained in statu quOy and is at this moment in full legal 
force. 

There is, then, no prohibition against using any of the 
ancient Offices of the Church, which are not formally pro- 
hibited by, or contrary to, the expressed law of the Church. 
This statement is not the mere opinion of individuals, or the 
belief of a party; it has the authority of Canon Law. In the 
Thirtieth Canon of 1603, which refers to ceremonies which its 
framers considered had been perverted by superstition in the 
Middle Ages, we read : ' But the abuse of a thing doth not 
take away the lawful use of it. Nay, so far was it from the 
purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised, that, 
as the Apology for the Church of England confesseth, it doth 
with reverence retain those ceremonies which do neither 
endanger the Church of GOD, nor offend the minds of sober 
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men ; and only dissented from them in those particular 
points wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their 
ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches which 
were their first founders.' 

Now, could anything be more thorough-going and satisfac- 
tory ? Here we have three things. First, we have given us as 
our pattern the Living Church. Secondly, the Catholicity of 
its practice is tested by its conformity with Apostolic usage. 
And thirdly, we are not referred as models to Eastern 
Christians, with whom we have no immediate Ecclesiastical 
connection, but as Westerns, to our neighbours in our own 
Patriarchate — to the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany — the Church of Italy being expressly named first, 
thereby giving to the Church of Rome her due and lawful 
preeminence and place as the patriarchal, primatial, and 
Apostolic See. Further and finally, no National Church, or 
individual branch of the Church Catholic, can abolish a Sacra- 
ment, any more than it can abolish an Article of the Common 
Faith* Now, if we have shown anything, we have shown this, 
that Unction is a Sacrament of the Church, and has been so 
considered from the earliest times, both in East and West, 
and even in the Heretical Communions which separated them- 
selves from the Catholic Church in the fourth and fifth 
Centuries, and indeed everywhere till the ill-fated sixteenth 
Century. And hence, the fact that it has fallen into disuse in 
England during the last three Centuries, so far from being an 
argument for its continued neglect, is the strongest argfument 
for its immediate restoration. 

The restoration, then, in our midst of the Last Anointing is 
the subject now to be considered, together with the means 
and mode whereby it may be most expediently and effectually 
accomplished. 

It is evident, at the outset, that the restoration of this Rite 
stands in a different category from the other restorations which 
have been made in our day. The restoration of Confession, of 
frequent Communion, of the Daily Sacrifice, of its due Ritual 
Celebration, and of the Daily recitation by Ecclesiastics, in 
public or in private, according to circumstances, of the Divine 
Office, has been effected by simply carrying out the Rubrics of 
the Prayer Book. With r^ard to that restoration which is at 
present the subject of our thoughts, it is otherwise. The Prayer 
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Book contains no Rubric concerning it, and no Office for its 
administration. 

It follows, that while the other restorations might be com- 
pelled by legal process, because the Prayer Book forms an 
integral part of the Law of the land, no process can compel 
the restoration by unwilling Ecclesiastics of the Anointing of 
the Sick. 

A few instances will illustrate our meaning and help to prove 
our assertion, i. A Bishop, desirous to do his duty, and to 
relieve his own conscience from the loss accruing to departing 
souls for want of the Last Sacrament, may consecrate and dis- 
tribute the Holy Oil to the Parish Priests of his Diocese, but 
*he cannot make them use it 2. A Priest, desirous of doing 
his best to benefit the souls for whom he is responsible, at a 
moment when they need his aid the most, may present the 
Oil to his Bishop to be hallowed, but cannot compel him to 
exercise his powers. 3. A layman, desirous not merely of 
saving his soul from Hell, but of rising above the lowest place 
in Heaven ; and in order thereto, not simply complying with 
the bare necessities of salvation, but availing himself of all 
the succours of Religion, may indeed call in the Elders of the 
Church, but he cannot make them anoint him with Oil in the 
Name of the LORD. 

At the same time, these three several requests, although re- 
fused, and possibly with derision, would not be without their 
fruit in due time. Their effect would not be immediately ap- 
parent, but it would be this : Each of the three. Bishop, Priest, 
and layman, would have laid the other under an unenviable 
moral responsibility. And the sense of this responsibility, 
although it might long lie dormant, would in the end be 
awakened and arouse its subjects to the only course of action 
which could relieve it I. The Bishop could not compel the 
Priest to use the Oil ; but by placing it within his reach, if 
not recommending its use, he would shift the responsibility of 
the increase of death agonies, and probable loss of souls, from 
his own shoulders to those of his subordinate. 2. The Parish 
Priest could not compel his Diocesan to consecrate ; but by his 
request, he would have delivered his own soul. 3. The lay- 
man could not compel his Parish Priest to anoint him, but, by 
calling him in for that purpose, he would have done his x)wn 
duty, obeyed the Apostolic precept, and, we may venture to 
hope, obtained, ex opere operantis^ the eflfect without the Sacra- 
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ment, the ordinary means whereby he would have received the 
same, and the pledge which would have assured him thereof. 

W^ile we admit, with shame and sorrow, before our brethren 
of the Latin and Greek Communions, that the administration 
of this Sacrament which is within their reach, cannot be 
compelled in our own ; we yet maintain that its use has never 
been wholly discontinued in the Church of England, and still 
less in another Church — a Church in visible and full com- 
munion with the See of Canterbury — the Church of Scotland. 
We are informed that in that Church the tradition of Anoint- 
ing has been continued in more than a single Diocese, and 
that Oil has been consecrated and used in Unction within the 
last few years. The late Bishop Jolly of Moray, remembered 
for his Saintly asceticism, and maintenance, according to the 
light of his day, of the Catholic Faith, as well as for his 
adherence to what he believed to be primitive and Apostolic 
practice, was wont to anoint the sick. And he is said to be 
not without successors in the present day. It has been stated, 
on good authority, that ' there are two Bishops, at least, in the 
Anglican Communion, who have consecrated Oil for this pur- 
pose.' For this we are thankful; but we are by no means 
satisfied. We want to know how we may obtain the Holy 
Oil, and when, and where. 

True, a Bishop of one Diocese has no right to consecrate 
Oil for the Parish Priests of another : but he has every right to 
do so for those of his own. And there is nothing to prevent 
a Priest who has received Consecrated Oil from his Bishop, 
giving a share of it to another Priest or Priests of his acquaint- 
ance in any Diocese whatsoever. So that the Oil has been 
blessed by a Bishop, it does not matter by what Bishop. 
Further, the consecration of Oil for the Sick, as has been 
stated, is not essentially confined to the Episcopate. In the 
Eastern Church seven Priests assemble for the purpose. 
Therefore, if the English Bishops resist all demands, there is 
an easy remedy at hand in the adoption of the rule which 
prevails amongst seventy millions of Orthodox Christians. 
But, as Westerns, we ought to abide by Western rules, unless 
this is made impossible for us. Of course, either alternative 
is very abnormal ; but want of order is implied in the very 
fact of restoration. Restoration is never the work of a 
majority. It is invariably the work of a minority acting 
without authority in the first instance, and perhaps in the face 
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of it, and gradually working its way up till the once minority 
has become, if not a majority, at least an approach to it. Au- 
thority then steps in and regulates, and sets its seal to what 
is no longer unusual and extreme, but a recognised and regular 
practice. Take, for example, the past and present of Sister- 
hoods in England. The want of the Religious Life in the 
system of the Church in England was abnormal. Its resto- 
ration was therefore attended with many things abnormal. 
These disappeared, or are disappearing, as it found, or is find- 
ing, its regular and normal position. 

So with the revival of the Seventh Sacrament. It will 
be begun without authority, perhaps, almost in defiance of 
it. Gradually it will be appreciated and find its due place, 
and then authority will step in, and regulate and confirm 
its use. 

But how is its restoration to be begun, and when, and where } 

When ? At once. 

Where ? Clearly in Religious Houses. 

Not only will it there be appreciated as it deserves, but there 
it is needed more than even in the world. The Religious 
Life is not, as novel writers and novel readers very generally 
suppose, either a sentimental seclusion, or a romantic fana- 
ticism, or an asylum for ruined reputations and broken hearts ; 
it is a very matter of fact fight with very real enemies. The 
temptations of the Cloister differ from the temptations of the 
World, but they are not less. They are neither fewer in num- 
ber, nor smaller in kind. Especially do spiritual temptations 
abound. The less one is tempted by the World and the Flesh, 
the more open one is to temptations of the Devil. So long 
as these two are doing his work, he will employ himself else- 
where. So long as a man is insignificant, the Devil will let 
him alone. Whenever he defies the Devil, the Devil at once 
takes up the gauntlet. At no moment of the warfare that 
ensues is the Religious in greater peril than at the last. And 
therefore nowhere can the revival of the Last Anointing be 
more fitly begun than where it will be most highly prized — 
and that is in a Religious House. 

And here, too, the practical difficulties are not so many or 
so formidable as elsewhere. A large supply of Oil consecrated 
by a Bishop could certainly be obtained by one of the recog- 
nised Houses. The Mother House and its various branches 
would form so many depdts where it might be obtained by 
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Parish Priests, who were associates of the Order, or even, in 
fact, who desired it 

Again, the Confraternities, and Associations, and Third 
Orders, connected with these Religious Houses would cause 
the practice to spread with ever-increasing rapidity. 

Then a demand for its administration would arise among 
the members of our better instructed and more advanced 
congregations. The demand would, in the nature of things, 
produce the supply ; and the supply, according to the ordi- 
nary law of action and reaction, would produce the demand. 

By-and-by, as the practice spread, and threatened to 
become general, it would attract the notice of the world. 
Through the newspapers the world would abuse it, and con- 
demn it, and laugh at it. At the same time, this very process 
would advertise it, and bring the subject before men's minds. 
In the language of the newspapers themselves, if would be 
well 'ventilated.' And of course, as to the issue, there is 
only one event possible ; it would be accepted and valued by 
all who accept and value the Sacramental System which 
Jesus Christ instituted and revealed. 

Looking forward to the Re-union of Christendom, there is 
nothing more certain than that the English Prelates will have 
to insert in their Confiteor the loss to their flocks of this 
Scriptural Ordinance, and that its restoration will be demanded 
alike by East and West as a preliminary to Re-union with 
these venerable bodies on a Scriptural basis. Were it with no 
other view than this, it is well to be looking the matter iw the 
face, and considering it in all its bearings. 

And this suggests a proposal with which we will conclude 
these remarks. The Day-hours of the Church of England 
have been translated and arranged for the use of our English 
Convents. From them they have found their way into the 
world. The Hours, or some of them, particularly Terce, Sext, 
and Nones, the three which are not represented by our 
Matins and Evensong, are at this moment said of devotion 
by many Ecclesiastics in addition to those two latter Offices, 
which they are bound to say of obligation, as well as by 
many pious persons living in the world, and laymen. The 
volume will doubtless, as time goes on, be polished and 
improved, and its various recensions will fit it for becoming 
the authorised Breviary of the future. Now, let some of our 
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recognised liturgiologists translate and arrange an Office for 
the administration of the Unction of the Sick, and it will 
gradually share the fortunes and follow the fate of the Day- 
hours. There is no possible reason why we should be forced 
to adopt the Edwardian form. It is long and wordy. It 
prescribes one alternative Anointing, of Uhe forehead or 
breast only* and is in both these respects at variance with 
the Rites of Western Christendom. 

And it must not be forgotten that our MAKER has made us 
Western Christians ; and therefore one of two courses is open 
to us. Either let us translate and adopt the living Latin Rite 
as it stands ; or else let us do the same by that of Sarum. 
In either case, we shall be paving the way for what alone will 
satisfy our souls, the re-union of the separated members of 
the Body of CHRIST. 

It will now be obvious why we have assumed that the 
matter of the revised Rite is to be Oil blessed by a Bishops 
this being according to Western usage, although Latin writers 
themselves allow that Benediction by simple Priests, as in the 
Greek Church, is sufficient It is because we are Westerns 
and not Easterns, and that we may place no single stone of 
stumbling, much less any rock of offence, in the way of our 
Continental Brethren. 

God grant that all who have read these pages may be 
soothed and fortified in their last agony with the Sacramen- 
tal Oil of Strength and Gladness. 
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APPENDIX. 

The following Office,* from the Use of Sarum, has been 
translated by a friend : — 

THE ORDER FOR UNCTION OF THE SICK. 
The Priest begins the Antiphon. 
Antiphon. O SAVIOUR of the World. 

Psalm XXXI. In TV, Dominey speravi. 

Antiphon. O SAVIOUR of the World, Who by Thy Cross 
and precious Blood hast redeemed us, save us and help us, 
we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

Priest. The LORD be with you. 
Answer, And with thy spirit. 

Let us Pray. 

Almighty Everlasting GOD, Who spakest by Thy blessed 
Apostle James, saying, * Is any sick among you ? Let him call 
for the Elders of the Church ; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with Oil in the Name of the LORD ; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him ; ' vouchsafe to anoint this Thy sick servant N ... at 
our hands with hallowed Oil, and to restore him to his former 
health by the might of Thy blessing, that what is outwardly 
done by our Ministry, Thy Divine power and Thine invi- 
sible healing may spiritually make effective within : Through 
jESUS Christ, our Lord. 

Then the Priest^ approaching the sick person^ begins the fol- 
lowing Psalnty which the clerks or people continuCy as tJiey do 
also with the other Psalms, 

* This Office has been reprinted with the Psalms in full, and may be had of 
Mr. Masters. 
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Psalm -Kiix. Usque quo? Domine, 

While this Psalm is being sung by the clerks or people y the 
Priest shall take the Oil of the Sick on his right thumbs and 
therewith touch the sick per son^ making the Sign of the Cross, 
upon each eye, beginning with the right y and saying: 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by sight. 

Answer. Amen. 

Psalm XXX. Exaltabo TV, Domine, 
Then upon the ears, saying : 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by hearing. 
Answer, Amen. 

Psalm xliii. Judica me^ Deus, 

Then upon the lips, saying: 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by taste and 
unlawful words. 

Answer, Amen. 

Psalm liv. Deus, in Nomine Tuo, 
Then on the nostrils y saying : 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by smelling. 
Answer, Amen. 

Psalm Ixx. DeuSy in adjutorium. 
The hands of a Priest should be anointed on the backs y 
because the Bishop anointed the palms. The palms of any 
other sick person should be anointed. 

Then upon the hands y saying: 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by touch. 
Answer, Amen. 

Psalm ixxxvi. Inclina, Domine, 
Then upon the feet y saying: 

Through this Anointing, and His most loving mercy, the 
Lord pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by the gait of 
thy feet. 

Answer, Amen. 
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Then the Priest^ risingy washes his hands with salt and water, 
in the vessel wherein the cottons for the Oil were placed^ which 
are to be burned, and buried in the cemetery. 

Afterwards the Priest shall say tlie Blessing over the sick 
person in this wise : 

In the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; let this Anointing of Oil be to thee for the purifying 
of soul and body, and for a bulwark and defence against the 
darts of unclean spirits. 

Answer, Amen. 

Psalm cxli. Domine, clamavi. 

Priest, The Lord be with you. 
Answer, And with thy spirit 

Let us Pray. 

O Lord God, our Saviour, Who art the true Health and 
Medicine, from Whom all soundness and healing comes, and 
Who hast taught us by the precept of Thine Apostle James to 
anoint in prayer the sick ; graciously look on this Thy servant 
N . *. . , and let the medicine of Thy Grace restore to health, 
after chastisement, him whom weakness leadeth unto death, 
and failure of strength draweth on to dissolution* Assuage in 
him, most Merciful GOD, all feverish heat, all searching pains, 
all suffering from weakness. Heal with Thy Medicine his 
reins, his inward parts, and the joints of his marrow. Efface 
the old scars of his frame and members. Restrain his bitter 
sufferings. Let the perfect substance of that flesh and blood 
which Thou hast made be renewed in him ; and let Thy loving- 
kindness ever so preserve him, that soundness may never lead 
him to sinfulness, nor weakness to destruction, but that this 
Holy Anointing of Oil may quickly drive from him his pre- 
sent disease and sickness, and obtain for him that pardon of 
all his sins which he desires : Through Thee, O SAVIOUR of 
the World, Who livest and reignest with the FATHER and the 
Holy Ghost, One God, world without end. 

Answer. Amen. 
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Cracts for tj^e Sag: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No. 8. 

The Rule of Worship. 

Has God appointed a 'Rule of Worship ' ? Or has He left us 
to ' the devices and desires of our own hearts ' ? Is Christian 
Worship a matter of Revelation, or of Private Judgment? 
What guide are we to follow ? 

The subject of this paper is naturally unpopular. Nobody 
likes to be interfered with, or to have his liberty restrained. 
And, indeed, at first sight, it seems hard to intrude upon 
sober, religious people, and to express a doubt as to the 
propriety of what they are doing. It seems to many well- 
disposed perspns nowadays that they are doing a great deal, 
and as much as can be expected from them, if they follow 
any Religious creed, or join in any kind of Worship. They 
resent as an impertinence any suggestions that threaten to 
disturb the even tenor of their way. 

At first sight I seem to be an intruder; yet is there not a 
cause .^ If it be well to be religious, is it not safer to be re- 
ligious in God's way than in one's own } Does not Religion, 
in its most elementary idea, presuppose submission and teach- 
ableness in those that receive it } And is it not true, that the 
more earnest we are in the Worship of God, the more anxiously 
ought we to search for the best way of taking part in that 
Worship } My subject therefore is not unsuitable. It may be 
hard to get a hearing ; yet it is worth while to make the effort. 

There is great comfort in the fact that the subject of this 
Essay is one that deeply concerns all Christian people. I am 
not about to discuss any question of Church finance, or Clerical 
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jurisdiction. Nor do I attempt to solve any of the difficult 
problems that agitate the minds and affect the interests of 
certain members of some religious or irreligious body. My 
subject cannot possibly be classed among the ' Ritualistic* 
matters that uninitiated people affect to despise. On the 
contrary, the present enquiry is one to which everybody that 
calls himself a Christian ought to be ready to give a reply. It 
is not a party question ; at least it ought not so to be con- 
sidered. To English Catholics I make a special appeal ; yet 
not without a yearning desire to speak a word in season to 
earnest Christians, wherever they are to be found. It may be 
possible to show that at least one Rule of Christian Worship 
is binding upon all who desire to follow Christ ; and that in 
the following of that Rule, or in the endeavour to follow it, we 
ought to be ' one.' 

Another ground of satisfaction arises from the fact, that I 
shall chiefly have to deal with Holy Scripture and Scriptural 
inferences. To the testimony of God's Church in all ages I 
need not appeal, though I might direct special attention to 
the fact that with regard to our present enquiry, the consen- 
tient voice of all branches of the Church for fifteen centuries 
is on my side. I prefer to search into the grounds of this 
' unanimous consent of the Fathers ' — to discover at least on 
what words of GOD they founded their ' Rule.* 

Let me clear the way to some extent by saying what I do 
not mean by a * Rule of Worship.* I am anxious to make it 
understood that questions of Church polity do not in any way 
enter into the subject. I do not intend to ask whether or not 
it be necessary for a man to worship with one or another 
* denomination * of religionists. Nor is it my purpose to dis- 
cuss the use or abuse of forms of prayer. Still less do I at- 
tempt to interest the reader in an investigation of minute 
points of Ritual, or ask him to understand and appreciate the 
ceremonial of Catholic Worship. All these things have been 
abundantly argued out, and are even now engaging the atten- 
tion of many minds. Vitally important as some of them are, 
it is enough to say that they do not come within the scope of 
the present enquiry. The question that I propose to discuss 
is one that concerns not only Catholics ; it invites the attention 
of all who desire to maintain ' the commandments of GOD 
and the faith of jESUS.* 
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I go on now to define more positively what is meant by a 
' Rule of Worship.' 

That God must be worshipped by every creature, is a truth 
confessed by all. Nobody questions His right: everybody 
owns our duty. But, this fact being established, the next 
question is. How must GOD be worshipped } 

In the next place, we know that people naturally join to- 
gether in the worship of GOD. It will, moreover, be admitted 
that Public Worship of some kind or other has Divine Sanc- 
tion. We naturally ask. What Public Service shall we use } 

Again, worshippers, if in earnest, assemble frequently. Has 
any provision been made for this } 

Besides, amongst the worshippers of GOD are men, women, 
and children. These have all different dispositions, habits, 
and degrees of intelligence. From all these circumstances 
arise varying opinions and convictions as to what is right 
and what is best. We have further to consider the influences 
resulting from the peculiarities of widely-separated countries 
and various stages of civilisation. How, we ask, how are all 
these to be reconciled 1 Or, if they be not reconciled, is 
perfect liberty permitted in every case 1 

Now, by a ' Rule of Worship * I mean something which, if 
laid down by Divine Authority, and submitted to by all men, 
would put an end to all these difficulties. It would decide by 
what Service GoD was to be worshipped ; how Christians could 
join in that Worship ; what was to be the Liturgy to which 
all other Offices must yield, and with which, to be acceptable, 
they must be connected ; what Ordinance was to reconcile all 
the varying opinions of men, who had different dispositions, 
followed diverse customs, lived in widely-separated countries, 
and had advanced to various stages of civilisation. Let me 
say again that by a ' Rule of Worship ' is not meant the 
ordering of every Ceremony of religion, or the prohibition of 
minor Offices. It simply declares that a Divine Service in its 
essential features has been revealed, and asserts for that one 
Divine Service a position of supremacy. 

Taking this definition of a ' Rule of Worship,* I must now 
say a few words on each of the points already glanced at in 
drawing up the definition. It is important that we should see 
how far such a Rule is needed — how far, at least, it seems 
desirable that the difficulties of the subject of Divine Worship 
should be met by a Divine Ordinance. 
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The need is apparent at every step, and becomes increas- 
ingly apparent as we proceed. We begin by asking again, 
How is God to be worshipped ? Can this question be aur 
swered without Divine assistance ? 

I answer at once. Certainly not GoD only knows how God 
must be worshipped. Private Judgment is utterly at fault. 
We wait for God's Decree. 

For what is Worship, and whence comes it } We worship 
one God in Three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Now the obligation of this duty of Worship arises, ' Not from 
positive command merely, but also from the Offices which 
appear, from Holy Scripture, to belong to those Divine Per- 
sons in the Gospel Dispensation, or from the relations which 
we are there informed they stand in to us.* * The obligation 
we are under, of paying these religious regards to each of 
these Divine Persons respectively, arises from the respective 
relations which they each stand in to us.* (Butler's Analogy, 
Part n. chapter i.) Here at once we are in a difficulty. We 
ask in wonder and confusion, How are we to express the 
appropriate ' religious regards of reverence, honour, love, 
trust, gratitude, fear, hope.?' (Butler's Analogy, Part II. 
chapter i.) Our worship, to be acceptable, must corre- 
spond with the nature of God's Offices, and the revela- 
tions which He has made of His acts towards us. Yet on 
both sides there is mystery deep and unfathomable. * Canst 
thou by searching find out GOD } ' Who can see and compre- 
hend * the wonders that He doeth for the children of men ' } 
The very statement of the nature and intention of Divine 
Worship shows that it must be a matter of Divine Revelation 
— that if we would do GOD ' true and laudable service,' and 
receive again the reflex benefits of that service, we cannot be 
utterly without Divine guidance. * We are not to expect any 
benefits without making use of the appointed means for ob- 
taining or enjoying them. Now reason shows us nothing of 
the particular, immediate means of obtaining either temporal 
or spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, either 
from experience or Revelation. And experience the present 
case does not admit of.' (Butler's Analogy, Part II. chap- 
ter I.) It seems right under the circumstances to look for 
and to expect some * appointed ' Rule. 

The question. How must GoD be worshipped > becomes 
more urgent when we consider that even without any Divine 
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command men will naturally join in some kind of worship. 
But even two cannot pray together * except they be agreed/ 
And how can they come to any reasonable agreement upon 
a subject on which they are alike profoundly ignorant ? 

The fact is, that Bishop Butler's whole argument * Of the 
importance of Christianity ' tends to prove the importance of 
a 'Rule of Worship' in the Christian Religion, and leads us to 
expect such a Rule as an essential part of that Religion. For 
assuredly the most accurate knowledge which it is possible 
for us to gain on the subject of the * relations ' in which the 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity stand to us could not of itself 
teach us how to worship GOD — could not teach us how to 
worship God together. For, how do we gain a knowledge of 
these relations ? Is it not from most inadequate descriptions ? 
I ask. Can the descriptions which we receive be anything but 
most inadequate ? Are they not, in condescension to our 
weakness and ignorance, derived from earthly relations ? And 
are not the things of earth most imperfect * patterns of things 
in the heavens,' except in those few instances where GOD 
has interposed and' given special revelations? If we follow 
the descriptions given of GOD's relations to us, and literally 
follow them out, they can only lead to the most disastrous 
mistakes. 

Take a familiar example. GOD is most commonly described 
as our King. Can we from the knowledge of this relation 
ascertain how we are to approach GOD in Public Worship } 
May we argue out the question, and frame a service con- 
sisting of such acts of homage as we might pay to an earthly 
monarch. Thomas Cartwright, the Puritan controversialist, 
fell into this error. Blaming the ' intermingling of lessons with 
prayers' in our Church service, he makes the following ob- 
jection : — ' If a man should come to a Prince, and having very 
many things to demand, after he had demanded one thing, 
would stay a long time, and then demand another, and so 
the third ; the Prince might well think that either he came to 
ask before he knew what he had need of, or that he had for- 
gotten some piece of his suit, or that he was distracted in his 
understanding, or some other such like cause of the disorder 
of his supplication.' Hooker wisely answers him according 
to his folly : — ' If they on the contrary side do think that the 
same rules of decency which serve for things done unto ter- 
restrial powers should universally decide what is fit in the 
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service of GOD ; if it be their meaning to hold it for a maxim, 
that the Church must deliver her public supplications unto 
God in no other form of speech than such as were decent, if 
suit should be made to the Great Turk or some other monarch, 
let them apply their own rule unto their own form of Common 
Prayer. Suppose that the people of a whole town with some 
chosen man before them did continually twice or thrice in a 
week resort to their King, and every time they came, first 
acknowledge themselves guilty of rebellions and treasons, then 
sing a song, after that explain some statute of the land to the 
standers-by, and therein spend at least an hour; this done, 
turn themselves again to the King, and for every sort of his 
subjects crave somewhat of him; at the length sing him 
another song, and so take their leave. Might not the King 
well think that either they knew not what they would have, 
or else that they were distracted in mind, or some other such 
like cause of the disorder of their supplication } This form 
of suing unto kings was absurd. This form of praying unto 
God they allow.' {Ecclesiastical Polity , Book V. chapter 
xxxiv. 3.) 

This argument seems to show, if it were necessary to show 
it, the need of some 'Rule of Worship' in addition to the reve- 
lation of God's relations towards us. In passing I may be 
allowed to direct attention to the fact, that the apparent ab- 
surdity and unnaturalness of any mode of worship, or of any 
ceremony used therein, is no valid argument against it. Cart- 
wright and Hooker, with about equal success, illustrate the 
absurdity of the different forms of worship against which they 
wrote. Any ceremonial, however simple or gorgeous, might 
similarly be caricatured. The only answer to objectors is 
this : — God's ways are not our ways. We do not know how 
to worship GOD. GoD is our Father, our King, our Friend ; 
but He is far more than this. * We know not with what we 
must serve the Lord.' In what we are doing, we obey His 
voice. Our ceremonies are appointed by Him, or consistent 
with His directions. 

But to proceed : The mere statement of this further diffi- 
culty suggests its own solution. GOD, Who in these last days 
has spoken to us by His Son, spake in times past to our 
fathers by the Prophets. And, if in those earlier days He 
gave laws and rules of Worship, surely the word spoken by the 
Lord is not less distinct. We may naturally search for a * Rule 
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of Worship ' in His teaching, and ask Him what He would 
have us to do. 

This argument, which ought to be convincing to all Chris- 
tians, applies with tenfold power to the case of those who seem 
in effect to maintain that the whole system of Jewish Worship 
is done away by, the Gospel. Catholics, who believe that 
the law was a figure of good things to come — a figure not of 
Christ's Sacrifice on the Cross only, but of the whole work 
of Christ in His Church until the end of all things — Catholics, 
I say, who believe this might know something of the way to 
worship God without a special ordinance. They might under- 
stand, with more or less clearness, what usages it would be 
right to abolish, and what might safely be retained. But on 
'Protestant principles' a new 'Rule of Worship* is essential to 
the very existence of the Church of CHRIST. For, according 
to Protestants, all that GOD formerly taught is to be cast 
away. Each ceremony of antiquity is to be hated for the very 
reason that makes a Catholic rejoice in it. Once admit that 
the whole ritual of the Law was not only ' fulfilled ' but ' de- 
stroyed ' by the Gospel, and man is left without any guide. 
He has to ask, ' Wherewith shall I come before the Lord ? ' 
He puts the question in as perfect ignorance as if it had never 
been asked or answered before. 

This difficulty is felt, and is met by a specious evasion. We 
are told that our way of approach to GOD is a matter of indif- 
ference, so long as we profess to come through Christ; that 
if only we be sincere and penitent, our offering will be accepted, 
according to that we have, and not according to that we have 
not. We are reminded, further, that Christians must 'come 
boldly to the Throne of Grace.' * Just as I am ' is the con- 
dition of the worshipper : ' Just as I like ' is, it may be sup- 
posed, the manner of the worship. 

Will men never learn the sinfulness of this mode of arguing } 
That Christ is alone the Way, and the Truth, and the Life, 
is questioned by no Christian that understands anything of 
his holy Religion ; that sincerity and penitence are necessary 
qualifications, all willingly confess. But is this any excuse for 
carelessness } If GoD is merciful, are we on that account to 
be irreverent } If GoD accepts from us what we can give, are 
we therefore to be content with giving as little as we like } 
True, we are to come boldly to the Throne of Grace. But the 
precept is not inconsistent with another in the Epistle from 
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which these words are taken, which says that, to be acceptable, 
we must come ' with reverence and godly fear/ 

No; the idea is too monstrous to be endured by really 
pious people. They must have authority for what they do. 
And if they fail to see a Christian * Rule of Worship,' they 
will get one from Judaism. 

Let us dwell for a while on this point. It is well known 
that Protestant Worship does claim authority ; that it professes 
to be framed, more or less, after the model of the worship of 
the Synagogue. The Temple Worship has been abolished. 
Sacrifices are no longer offered on the altars at Jerusalem. 
Our clergy, it is said, are not Priests, but teachers ; our 
Churches are not Temples for sacrifice, but Synagogues for 
instruction and prayer. 

Here, then, we have a ' Rule of Worship' laid down, and a 
very painful thought it is that Christian people should have 
adopted so disastrous a theory. See the consequences of the 
admission. If we have copied the Synagogue, two things 
follow. We have adopted one kind of Jewish worship instead 
of another — the Synagogue instead of the Temple. We have 
lost the Divinely-appointed Sacrificial system carried on 
by the Temple-worship, and have got only the humanly- 
appointed system established by tradition in the Synagogue. 
We are, then, like the Jews, without a Priest, without an 
Altar, without Sacrifice — in a condition of slavery and degra- 
dation. ' During the Babylonish captivity, their polity and 
worship were in abeyance. The Synagogue became the 
substitute for both. Upon this admirable organisation was 
modelled the Christian Church.' {The Throne of Grace not 
the Confessional, by Dr. Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough, p. 43.) 
And this is what has come upon us by the preaching of the 
glorious Gospel of our LORD jESUS CHRIST ! 

Can this be possible } The Jews have for their sin lost 
their Temple-worship given to them by GOD, and have been 
reduced to the Synagogue-worship handed down by tradition. 
And we, Christians, saved from our sins, are like them ! The 
only difference is, that we are teachers and learners of Chris- 
tianity, instead of teachers and learners of Judaism. Our 
* high calling ' doth not provide us with anything analogous to 
the special privileges of GOD*S ancient people. 

Spiritual interpretations will not do away with the difficulty. 
Pious expressions cannot evade the force of the argument. It 
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is true that, if our LORD is present *in the midst of us/ it 
matters little where we worship, or under what circumstances 
we enjoy His Divine Presence. But the real question in debate 
is of a different kind. I ask, Is this excitement of our feelings 
' under the preaching of the Word ' all that we are to look 
for ? Granted, our Synagogue-worship is edifying and useful. 
Let the voices of the Prophets be heard, and all eyes be 
fastened on the preacher. But again, I say, have we no Temple 
on earth ? Have we, as Christians, no such exclusive privi- 
leges as those enjoyed by Israel of old i Is there no specially- 
ordained Service given to us by GOD which can lift us above 
the subjective worship of the Synagogue, and reveal to us the 
Objective Presence of jESUS Christ, claiming our adoration, 
conferring on us all the benefits of His Sacred Passion ? This 
is a vital question, and it ought to have an answer. 

Passing on to our next point, it is easy to see how the 
frequency of Christian assemblies calls urgently for a * Rule.* 
Frequency implies variety. No set of men will very long 
continue to use often any mere humanly-devised ordinance 
without corrupting it. The men that devised it will them- 
selves be the first to claim a place for more novelties. Newer 
rites will supersede the old, at least, will take the place of 
supremacy which they once held. And besides, great men 
will spring up from age to age, and will claim the liberty 
enjoyed by their forefathers. The Religious Worship which 
reigned supreme will be set aside in favour of other forms 
of worship, and of course all these will not be equally in ac- 
cordance with Divine Revelation, will not equally agree with 
and express the relations in which GOD has revealed Himself 
to man. 

The character of Religious Worship will be influenced by 
other things. If there be no Divine Rule to protect it, 
changes must be made according to the different habits and 
dispositions of men at different times and in different countries, 
and the various stages of civilisation to which they have 
attained. And as the Church cannot always retain her purity 
in equal degrees, and * in the visible Church the evil is ever 
mingled with the good/ there is great danger lest, in the 
absence of a fixed ' Rule of Worship,* Religion should degene- 
rate into a thing of mere selfishness, and correspond rather 
with the imperfect nature of those who offer it than with the 
Revelation of God which He has granted to men. 



TO The Rule of Worship. 

On all these accounts we ask, we crave earnestly, a ' Rule 
of Worship/ We, Christians, for this cause, bow our knees to 
our Father. We ask Him of His great love, and in com- 
passion to our infirmities, not to leave us comfortless in the 
thing concerning which, more than all other things, our love 
prompts us to ask for help. Desiring earnestly to give the 
Lord the honour due unto His Name (and no other than this 
should be offered), we desire Him to do for us as He did for 
Israel of old — to give us a Form of Worship which He will 
accept, in which we can join when we come together in one 
place, which may be used frequently, and may give their true 
character to all minor offices, which may help to train up and 
unite together worshippers of different dispositions, habits, 
countries, and stages of civilization. 

A great deal more might be said on this point The history 
of G0D*S dealings with man in other days might be adduced 
in illustration of our need. The peculiar mystery of Chris- 
tianity, which, even in its great and glorious revelations of 
truth, awes us more than ever, by the glimpses which it gives 
of glories yet unexplored, shows that our need is on some 
accounts greater than that of God's people in a less en- 
lightened age ; for to whom much is given of him shall much 
be required. Once more, the wide spread of the Christian 
Religion among all nations, its unity so yearned after by its 
Lord and by all who are like Him, its completeness as the 
final Revelation of God's love and mercy — ^all these facts seem 
to call loudly for something which shall be a Sacrament of 
Unity joining together widely-separated Christians, giving to 
the Gospel a higher dignity than was reached by the dispen- 
sations that preceded it. To dwell for a moment on the last 
argument — How inconceivable it is that the Gospel should 
take away from us our Temple, and give us only a Synagogue 
like the sorrowing Jews ; that ' the Church in the wilderness ' 
and in the Holy Land should have the unspeakable blessing 
of a manifested Divine Presence, even before ' GoD was mani- 
fest in the Flesh ;' and that the Church with which Christ 
promised ' always ' to continue should have no such clear 
manifestation of His Presence. Surely we have a right to say 
with reverence, * If Thy Presence go not with us, carry us not 
up hence.' 

A few words of further explanation may be added here. In 
asking for a 'Rule of Worship' I do not say that we are to 
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expect such full and clear commands as might destroy our 
Christian liberty, and make us rather servants than sons of 
God. Our Rule is, ' So speak ye, and so do, as they that 
shall be judged by the law of liberty/ We expect not, there- 
fore, such minute directions as were given to the Jews. We 
have Moses and the Prophets, and we can hear them, following 
their plan of Divine Worship in its chief details, and adopting 
what the Church in her wisdom has declared to be suitable 
now. At the same time we feel sure that in the matter of 
Divine Worship we have not been left to our own devices. We 
are glad to obey precepts requiring us to worship in spirit and 
in truth, with reverence and godly fear. We also feel sure 
that any acts of worship, not wrong in themselves, and per- 
formed with the right dispositions, are ' acceptable ' to GOD. 
Yet, it is not unreasonable for us to wish for some special ordi- 
nance which may be the chief means of obtaining the blessings 
of the Gospel. If this were provided, we might make all our 
other services copy its spirit : nay, by joining them subordi- 
nately with it, could gain through them some lower degree of 
its peculiar blessings. 

Of course, I have not attempted to argue, that because a 
'Rule of Worship' seems desirable, therefore there is one, and 
that we have nothing to do but seek for it, and find out what 
it is. I have only given some of the reasons which seem to 
render it probable that in the goodness of GOD such a Rule 
has been supplied, and if supplied must be obeyed, as well on 
account of its usefulness as on account of its Divine authority. 
If the arguments hitherto advanced be allowed their proper 
weight, we shall, I think, be glad to search for a * Rule of 
Worship' in God's Holy Word, and shall be ready to accept 
any indications of God's Will that we may discover there. 

We now naturally pass on to the next stage of our enquiry. 
Whether the value of a 'Rule of Worship' be confessed or 
denied, it is important for us to ask. How has GOD dealt 
with us in this respect.? If GOD rewards our expectations 
by showing to us the Rule which He has given, we shall 
gratefully accept it. If, in spite of our refusal to ask counsel 
of the Lord, He tells us that a Rule has been given, we 
shall be very much to blame if we do not submit to God's 
Will. 

Bishop Butler says that our SAVIOUR jESUS Christ ' dis- 
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tinctly revealed the manner in which GOD would be wor- 
shipped ' under the Gospel Dispensation ; — that * He founded 
a Church to be to mankind a standing memorial of Religion, 
and invitation to it.' The question that we have to decide is 
this, Did Jesus Christ only give directions as to the spirit 
with which we should approach GoD, and the nature of our 
Worship in this respect ; or did He clearly ordain a form of 
Worship, peculiar to the Christian Dispensation, and binding 
upon all Christians ? 

It is not easy to rest in the former theory. In our Saviour's 
teaching about prayer, alms, and fasting, for instance, there is 
nothing which peculiarly belongs to the Christian Religion. 
Liberality, devotion, self-denial, thanksgiving, and other vir- 
tues, were exercised by men who acknowledged no religion, or 
worshipped false Gods. Even the * New Commandment ' of 
Love, by which His Disciples were to be distinguished and 
known to the world, was in truth only the perfect fulfilling of 
the l^w given before. The ' foolishness of preaching,' about 
which many people say so many foolish things, was no new 
thing. The doctrine of the Cross was new, and was regarded 
as foolishness by those that refused it But preaching, in the 
sense of proclaiming a new doctrine by men appointed to be 
its heralds, was no new thing, nor was it a thing of peculiar 
efficacy. Sincerity and ' heart-religion ' were inculcated under 
the Law as under the Gospel. Formality and hypocrisy were 
not denounced for the first time, when jESUS came to us. 

Yes, argue as we will, it is plain that the normal acts of 
Worship, sacrifice, prayer, praise, almsgiving, and fasting, as 
well as the proper dispositions of heart, sincerity, humility, 
reverence, faith, and love, are common alike, though in different 
degrees, to all true and false Religions worthy of the name. 
What Christianity does is, to take up these acts and disposi- 
tions, and to give high motives, true aims. From this fact we 
may reasonably conclude, what must be the value of every- 
thing that tends to fix and determine the character of Chris- 
tian Worship, that it may not lose the distinctive glory with 
which Christian Doctrine has invested it. Again therefore 
we ask, more earnestly than ever. How has GOD dealt with 
us in this matter } Has our SAVIOUR jESUS CllRlST given us 
any Rule which we must obey } 

No Christian can long reflect on this subject without mark- 
ing the place which the Lord's Prayer holds in the Gospel 
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scheme. It was given, as it appears, on two occasions, by 
our Blessed SAVIOUR to His Disciples — given, as S. Luke 
says, in compliance with their request, ' LORD, teach us to 
pray/ It would seem that they desired a Form of Worship 
that might distinguish them from other men, and that they 
felt the need of seeking such a guide from jESUS' lips. None 
of them presumed to dictate to his brother in this thing. No 
one Apostle thought himself worthy to appoint or suggest the 
Form of Worship that all were to use. The Apostles had 
learned often from their Lord and Master the ' relations ' in 
which He stood to them ; yet, from their imperfect knowledge 
of these relations came only the yearning to know more of 
Him. And so, they could not think of devising a Rule of 
Worship from a consideration of their relations to GOD and 
to the Master whom He had sent them. They would rather 
gain a nearer view of those relations from the constant use of 
the Rule that Christ would give them to follow. When the 
Prayer was given them, it was enough at least for the time. 
We need not discuss the questions that have been raised here, 
nor ask how far they used the Prayer, how far they imitated 
it. If there was any real difference between the two rules — 

* When ye pray, say,* and ' After this manner therefore pray 
ye,' the nature of the obedience rendered was the same. They 
who had meekly asked to be taught to pray, followed as 
closely as possible the * manner * of the words given to them. 
And when they went out, two and two, preparing His way, 
the petition, * Thy Kingdom come,' was surely offered up in 
the words of Christ ; and not till those efficacious words 
were spoken did they attempt to say anything like them. 

We must, therefore, consider the Lord's Prayer as a short 
and easy * Rule of Worship' given to the first Disciples of the 
Lord. How far others beside the Disciples learned and used 
it we cannot say ; but it seems impossible that it should not 
have been taught to every one that believed in Him. It was 
doubtless their prayer, and the model of all their prayers. 

* Thy Kingdom come ' was the expression of each heart's 
yearning, as the faithful Galileans accompanied their Master 
from place to place on His errand of mercy. ' Thy Will be 
done ' was the Liturgy of Bethany as well as of Gethsemane 
in the Holy Week : if three Disciples slept in the garden, 
perhaps three * friends ' were more watchful in the house 
which was not very far off; and Lazarus, who had himself 
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* tasted death/ said in sympathy with his Deliverer from death, 

* Not as I will, but as Thou wilt/ And so would it be with 
all the rest of the petitions in the first Prayer given to Chris- 
tians — the preparatory Rule that was to guide them till further 
help was given in the fulness of time. 

It is most necessary thus to consider the Lord's Prayer as 
a preparatory 'Rule of Worship/ We must not regard it as a 
temporary institution, suited only to the wants of the first 
Disciples that used it ; though, even if we did, we might ex- 
pect to find in it the germ of a future Office of Worship. We 
are not to retain it now in our services as a mere relic of the 
past, as a love-token assuring us of the fact of the Incarnation, 
and of the Personal Presence of God on earth in Human form. 
The circumstances under which its words were uttered, the 
use which was to be made of them during our Lord's sojourn 
upon earth, and till the end of all things — all these things 
lead lis to think, that it must have a close connection with the 
subsequent developments of the scheme of Christian Worship, 
and with any Rule afterwards to be given. It is, I say, 
natural to expect that in the Lord's Prayer, if anywhere, we 
may get some new assurance, more or less clear, of 'what He 
would do,' and 'knew' that He would do, when His Church 
was to be established, and its worship was to be arranged. 

Take, then, the explanation of the Lord's Prayer given in 
our Church Catechism. We need no fanciful or far-fetched 
interpretations. The ' Instruction to be learned of every per- 
son ' before Confirmation will suffice to prove my point. The 
explanation given is as follows : — ' I desire my Lord God, 
our Heavenly Father, Who is the Giver of all goodness, to 
send His Grace unto me, and to all people ; that we may wor- 
ship Him, serve Him, and obey Him, as we ought to do. And 
I pray unto GoD that He will send us all things that be needful 
both for our souls and bodies ; and that He will be merci- 
ful unto us and forgive us our sins ; and that it will please 
Him to save and defend us in all danger ghostly and bodily ; 
and that He will keep us from all sin and wickedness, and 
from our ghostly enemy, and from everlasting death.' 

It will at once be seen, that there is in the whole Prayer 
only one petition for a positive benefit. That petition is, 

* Give us this day our daily Bread.' It is preceded by plead- 
ings for grace to render due homage to GOD, and is followed 
by supplications for negative benefits, such as deliverance from 
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temptation and sin, with their causes and effects. Observe now 
the order of the petitions, and their significance as containing 
an epitome of Christian Worship in its different parts. Let us 
see whether in these few words we may not detect the outline 
of a scheme of Divine Service — in fact, a preparatory Rule, to 
be afterwards more fully developed in the Christian Liturgy. 

Notice how the order of the petitions in the Prayer of the 
New Law agrees with the order observed in the Old. It is 
very significant that the Sacrifices of * sweet savour ' stand 
first in the Book of Leviticus. * The Book opens with them, 
and only after them do we read of the sin and trespass offer- 
ings. The reason of the order is clear. The Sacrifices of 
" sweet savour " were the proper offerings, those which were to 
be expected from the redeemed. Sin, or trespass, is a strange 
thing in the redeemed. Sacrifices for their atonement were 
added to meet the requirement, should it arise : but for the 
delivered soul to sin again ; for those who had been brought out 
of a hard bondage by miracles and signs, by a mighty Hand 
and by a stretched-out Arm ; by the Divine Presence " in 
the pillar of cloud by day " and " the pillar of fire by night" — 
for such to sin again, was not to be the ordinary, the expected 
state. The Sacrifices of " sweet savour," the free-will offerings 
of the ransomed soul, giving itself and its all more and more 
to its Redeemer — this was the true, the expected result. The 
cleansing away of fresh sin, of renewed transgression, was in- 
deed provided for, but was kept in the background, as what 
neither GOD nor man was first to contemplate.' {The Life 
of Sacrifice, by the Rev. T. T. Carter, p. 38.) 

So far we have seen the meaning of the order of petitions 
in the Lord's Prayer — an order very strongly marked in our 
Catechism, where it explains the former part as a prayer for 
gracey\}s\^ latter part as a prayer lox mercy — 'to send His 
Grace unto me ' — * that He will be merciful unto us.' We 
have now to fix our attention on the petition, * Give us this 
day our daily Bread.' The Catechism, by it phraseology, 
though not by its punctuation, seems to connect this petition 
more closely with the beginning than with the end of the 
prayer — * send His Grace unto me ' — ' send us all things ' for 
soul and body. The former part of the prayer asks grace to 
worship God ' as we ought to do ' : this asks that, to this end, 
the soul, as well as the body, may haye what is ' needful,' that 
is, the grace needful for it. 
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We may now see what the connection spoken of really 
means. ' Among the sacrifices of " sweet savour," which are 
distinct from the sin-offerings, was " the peace-offering." 
Like the burnt-offering, it had no connection with sin. It 
could not be offered by any one in sin. But it was 
greater than the burnt-offering in this — that it was not merely 
an offering, but also a partaking with GOD of what had 
been offered to Him. It was an offering of "sweet savour," 
with the added result of communion. In the burnt-offering . 

all was consumed on the Altar, all being God's. Of the J 

peace-offering, God had His share, part being burnt on the 
Altar. The Priest also had his share, as mediator between 
God and him who offered, and the offerer himself had a 
share. The offerer fed ori the same food with GoD and GOD s 
Priest, the medium of communication between GoD and him. 
This provision was the special characteristic feature of the 
peace-offering. All fed together upon the same victim. GOD 
was satisfied equally with man, and with the Mediator between 
God and man, in the mutual participation of one common 
food.' ( The Life of Sacrifice y p. 57.) 

I am surely right in speaking of the petition for * daily 
Bread ' as referring chiefly to the food that nourishes the soul 
— * the food of the offering made by fire for a sweet savour.' 
If it be true that a man is not profited if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, we must believe that our LORD 
in this prayer teaches us to seek first the Kingdom of GOD 
and His righteousness — that in His intention, when He gave 
the prayer. Bread meant the food of the soul, and the more 
common interpretation is one that may only be added unto 
this. 

All mention of sin is, as we have seen, kept in the back- 
ground, when God provides a * Rule of Worship ' for His 
redeemed. Hence the words that form the closing petitions 
of the Lord's Prayer. * Of the six different kinds of sacri- 
fice ordained for common use among the Israelites, two only 
had reference to sin — the sin-offering and the trespass-offer- 
ing — the latter atoning for actual transgression, the former for 
the general sinfulness of nature.' {The Life of Sacrifice, 
p. 37.) The peace-offering having been described in the 
third Chapter of Leviticus, the fourth and following Chapters 
are devoted to instructions respecting the offerings that were 
concerned with * the clearing away of fresh sin, of renewed 
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transgression.* Need I dwell here on the fact, that the 
Lord's Prayer, in its concluding petitions, seems to plead for 
the remission of the two classes of sins described in the Old 
Law — * Forgive us our trespasses. As we forgive them that 
trespass against us' refers to 'actual transgressions com- 
mitted ' ; * Lead us not into temptation. But deliver us from 
evil,' to ' the general sinfulness of nature' ? 

Look, again, at the whole Prayer and see what * Rule of 
Worship* it provides. Its first words, * Our FATHER,' reveal to us 
the closest and truest view of God's relation to us in Christ : 
and therefore in the end of our explanation of the Lord's 
Prayer in the Church Catechism we offer up all our prayer in 
the words, * This I trust He will do of His mercy, and good- 
ness, through our Lord Jesus Christ.' Observe, that the 
gifts of grace or goodness, and the gifts of mercy are sought, 
and the whole sacrifice, denoted by the Prayer, is offered 
through Christ and His one perfect Sacrifice. The sacrifices 
of * sweet savour ' are first presented. Those words * Hallowed 
be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy Will be done 
in Earth, As it is in Heaven,' express what the burnt-offering, 
constantly presented to GoD, was wont to say. For that 
offering was altogether given to GOD. ' The entire oblation 
arose before His Presence, wafted within the inner circles of 
His secret veiled Abode. It passed away into Him, and was 
lost to all outward consciousness. But it lived before Him 
to be the token, the embodiment of a wholly offered life, 
voluntarily given up and consumed in the delight of pleasing 
God, of being lost in GOD.' {T/ie Life of Sacrifice ^ p. 39.) 
Next comes the peace-offering and its peculiar glory — * the 
added result of communion ' expressed in the words ' Give us 
this day our daily Bread.' Finally, the trespass-offering and 
the sin-offering complete the act of devotion in the words, 
* Forgive us our trespasses. As we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us 
from evil.' 

If there be any ground for the rationale of the Lord's 
Prayer here suggested, the few words of that Prayer must in- 
deed be * words of eternal life.' No wonder that the Church 
has always prized them so highly. No wonder that they have 
been the truest expression of all her highest aspirations. No 
wonder that when her most glorious Liturgies were written, 
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all seemed incomplete till the sum of all was expressed in the 
mysterious Lord's Prayer. 

But it is time to ask, Is this a groundless theory, or is it 
truth and fact ? Is there any real foundation for what has 
been said? Did Christ mean all this; and if not, is it 
reverent or in anyway defensible to put such language in His 
mouth ? 

The question is reasonable, and we must search further on 
for a reply. Great issues are at stake. If the Prayer does not 
contain what it is alleged to hide within it, it may indeed 
have been wrong to interpret it thus. But, if the ancient 
Church was not deceived in applying the words ' Give us this 
day our daily Bread * to Sacramental Communion, it cannot 
be wrong to show how all the other parts of the Prayer seem 
to group themselves around it. The course of argument 
on which I have ventured may help us to see the truth of 
the Catholic interpretation of the words ' daily Bread,' by 
showing that it is not a forced interpretation, or a play 
upon words, inconsistent with the rest of the passage from 
which the phrase is taken; but that it alone gives any- 
thing like an adequate idea of what was passing in the Divine 
Mind. Is not this the case } In the few words of this won- 
derful prayer our Divine Master seems to give us an epitome 
of the earlier chapters of the Book of Leviticus ; and at the 
same time to reveal to us the meaning and intention of the 
Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. Thus the prayer 
which Christ gave to His Disciples during His brief sojourn 
on earth harmonizes the institutions of the Law which came 
before it and the Gospel which came after it. The Lord's 
Prayer is therefore the best key to unlock the mysteries of 
the Lord's Service. That Prayer, always appropriate and 
precious, may be fitly used throughout as an act of Spiritual 
Communion ; nay, the intention of making such an act ought 
to be always connected with its repetition. 

Yes! we cannot say 'Our Father' without thinking of 
Jesus and His Cross, remembering at the same time how 
that Sacrifice of His that brought us near was typified by the 
Sacrifices of the Law, and is continued by the Sacramental 
Ordinance which He has commanded us to observe. When 
we reverence God's Name, pray for the coming of His King- 
dom, and offer up our wills to Him, we remember the burnt- 
offerings of the Law, and think at the same moment how the 
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Lord took Bread and Wine, and lifted up His eyes to His 
Father and blessed and gave thanks, and brake the Bread. 
When we pray for * daily Bread * we remember the ' food * of the 
peace-offering and that He Who 'is our Peace' has said, 
' Take eat, This is My Body '—' Drink ye all of It, for This 
IS My Blood/ When we go on to speak of our trespasses 
and of the trespasses of others, we cannot but think of the 
trespass-offerings of old, and that our Lord spoke of His 
Body and His Blood as being given and shed 'for you and for 
ma7iy for the remission of sins/ And when we finally pray for 
deliverance from temptation and from evil or the evil One, 
we remember the sin-offering that cleanses the souls of frail 
mortals still exposed to danger, and call to mind how Jesus 
at His Last Supper connected Sacramental Communion with 
temptation and the presence of the evil One — * But, behold, 
the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me at the table ' — 
* Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat ; but I have prayed for thee.' Thus would it seem as 
if the leading features of the Jewish Sacrifices, and also of 
that great Service of the Christian Church which fulfils them 
all, may be commemorated and pleaded before GOD by an 
act of Spiritual Communion whenever the Lord's Prayer is 
said. 

I am not careful at this stage of my argument to answer 
the obvious objections that arise. A large question lies be- 
fore us, and we must pass on. Let it suffice for the present 
to have so far cleared the way, by discussing the Sacramental 
teaching apparently contained in the Lord's Prayer. To avoid 
repetition, I must say no more now of the ' daily Bread ' for 
which Christ's Disciples were taught to pray. What has 
already been brought forward can only be fully understood, 
when the conclusions to which we have arrived are adduced 
to fill up a gap in a subsequent part of our subject. The 
Disciples at first understood not fully what was the full mean- 
ing of the mysterious words that were constantly on their lips. 
' When that which is perfect is come,' more clear light will be 
given. S. John Baptist was sent to bear witness of the Light 
that followed him ; yet no one knew what a burning and 
shining light he himself was, till the Light of which he testified 
declared it to those that would receive it. jESUS Christ came 
to be the Light of the World, and to found His Church in 
the World ; yet no one knew the purity of His Heavenly 
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Light, till He had died and risen again and ascended, that 
His Church might go forth in His strength to show forth His 
glory. Even so is the revelation of the Rule of Christian 
Worship. The Lord's Prayer is its forerunner, yet its testi- 
mony to Eucharistic Doctrine is not appreciated till the Blessed 
Eucharist Itself throws light on the Prayer. The All-holy 
Sacrament came like Its Giver * in great humility/ when It 
came to reign on earth and draw the hearts of all men to 
Jesus; and so even Christian men 'comprehended It not,' till 
the Spirit came to ' teach ' them to ' observe' It as they ought. 

' The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper : its true intention 
and rightful position in the Church of Christ.' This is 
the title of one of the addresses delivered at a conference 
of Clergymen of the Church of England held last year at 
Ipswich. The writer is the Rev. J. C. Ryle, Vicar of Strad- 
brooke, Suffolk. He discusses first the * true intention,' and 
then argues for what he considers the * rightful position ' of 
the Lord's Supper. Mr. Ryle's statements are startling ; yet 
they are so clearly and forcibly expressed that there can be 
no doubt of their meaning. Now the object of the present 
Tract is to establish the 'rightful position' of the Holy 
Eucharist. I am anxious to claim for it the place of supre- 
macy as the Rule of Christian Worship. I shall endeavour 
to establish this rightful position of the Holy Eucharist from 
the fact that It has a certain position in the Church of Christ, 
and from the * true intention ' of its institution. The two 
arguments may be stated thus : — 

I. The Holy Eucharist was appointed by CHRIST Himself, 
and He has given us no other Rule of Worship peculiar to 
Christianity. 

II. The Holy Eucharist was not an afterthought, but the 
carrying out of an ' intention ' formed long before. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of these 
two considerations. If allowed their due weight they abun- 
dantly decide the nature of the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of jESUS CHRIST. They at the same time put 
to rest all minor controversies about matters of Ritual by 
giving us one clearly-defined Rule of Worship which we dare 
not refuse to obey. 

L Mr. Ryle says : — ' The Lord's Supper is not in its right 
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place when it is made the first, foremost, principal, and most 
important thing in Christian Worship. That it is so in many- 
quarters we all must know. The well-known Masses of the 
Romish Church, the increasing importance attached to ** Holy- 
Communion," as it is called by many in our own Church, are 
all evidence of what I mean. The sermon, the mode of con- 
ducting prayer, the reading of " Holy Scripture,*' in many 
churches are made second to this one thing — the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. We may well ask, " What war- 
rant of Scripture there is for this extravagant honour } " but 
we shall get no answer.' I pass over two other statements 
that Mr. Ryle makes further on. It is sufficient to notice the 
startling assertion above quoted. Surely we need go no further. 
Herein is a marvellous thing, a new Gospel, a development 
of Protestantism as strange as it is bold. 

Is the speaker right, or is he wrong } Let the opening 
words of his declaration decide the matter. It is the ' Lord's 
Supper' of which he speaks. He is comparing it with other 
* things ' in Christian Worship. He declares that among those 
things it does not hold the first place. He condemns those 
who claim for it the place of supremacy. Can it be possible } 
Is the Lord's Supper not the chief act of Christian Worship } 

The very name applied to the service thus disparaged 
seems to give immediate judgment on this head. It is not 
denied by the writer that the Holy Eucharist was ' ordained 
by Christ Himself,' that He gave It to His Disciples, that 
He commanded It to be continued in His Church, that 
in obedience to His command It has been and is now cele- 
brated. Further, it will not be questioned that Jesus Christ 
has not left us any other Service of perpetual obligation for 
general use. In all the other parts of Divine Service we do 
as the people of all other Religions have done before us, and 
are doing now. When we offer prayers, thanksgivings, and 
alms, when we listen to the reading or preaching of the doc- 
trines of our holy Religion, we do well ; but do not even the 
Heathen the same.^ Have not all these 'things' their coun- 
terpart in the worship of Jews, Turks, and Heretics } Our 
doctrine is not theirs, but our mode of Worship differs not 
materially from that which prevails among all ' denominations ' 
of religionists. ' To this one thing,' then — to this one service 
ordained by CHRIST Himself, we would naturally suppose 
that all other things must give place. ' The Lord is King, 
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be the people never so impatient/ The Lord's Service is 
chief, whatever be the fancies or prejudices of erring men. 
But, as it seems, *the sermon,' man's authorised yet neces- 
sarily imperfect exposition of truth, is not 'second' to the 
Service which by God's Own acts and words shows forth the 
Lord's death till He comes. * The mode of conducting 
prayer,' which more or less must be a matter of human ar- 
rangement, is more important than the mode of carrying out 
the instructions given by CHRIST Himself. * The reading of 
Holy Scripture ' is a greater blessing than the performance 
of the only Christian Service commanded in the New Testa- 
ment. And why is this } Mr. Ryle asks, ' What warrant of 
Scripture is there for this extravagant honour ? ' It might be 
enough to say in reply, What Scripture tells us to make 
Christ's Service 'second' to all the ordinances already 
named ? Mr. Ryle says, * we shall get no answer.' Can any 
more be said ? Can a more conclusive * answer * be given ? 
Would the most * extravagant * eloquence that S. Paul could 
apply to the subject tell us any more than that he had 're- 
ceived of the Lord' a special revelation concerning the Holy 
Eucharist ? Even though it were correct, which it is not, that 
' there are at most but five books in the canon of the New 
Testament in which the Lord's Supper is even mentioned,' 
would this in any way take from the Blessed Sacrament that 
' rightful position ' which our Saviour's institution has given 
it. Mr. Ryle says that we have ' line upon line, precept upon 
precept' on 'mighty subjects' that he particularises. Does 
he think that any amount of reiteration could make more 
strong the words of Him Who in clear solemn language ' spake 
once' concerning the Holy Eucharist, and Who says, ' Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away ' ^ 
Granted, there is in a great part of the New Testament ' a 
speaking silence' on the subject. But, I ask, does it 'speak 
volumes ' against the supremacy of the Lord's Prayer above 
all other prayers, that with the exception of two books the 
New Testament does not ' contain a word about it ' ? And 
can there be any excuse for the strange doctrine contained in 
the end of the paragraph — 'To thrust the Lord's Supper 
forward till it towers over and overrides everything else in 
religion, is giving it a position for which, there is no authority 
in God's Word ' ? 

The very statement of such a theory is its best refutation. 
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To prove the supremacy of the Holy Eucharist we appeal to 
the authority not of ' God's Word written/ but of the ' WORD 
of God * Manifest in the Flesh — to His Own acts and words 
— to His plain, solemn command. I say nothing here of the 
nature of the Ordinance. I simply appeal to the fact of its 
Divine Institution. Hence, its * rightful position ' of supremacy. 
From that position nothing but a Divine Ordinance can de- 
throne it. 

So far we seem to be treading on safe ground. We may 
fairly adopt and apply to our present subject the words of 
Bishop Butler : — * If GOD has given a revelation to mankind, 
and commanded those things which are commanded in Chris- 
tianity, it is evident, at first sight, that it cannot in any wise 
be an indifferent matter whether we obey or disobey those 
commands ; unless we are certainly assured that we know all 
the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now ceased 
with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves in par- 
ticular.* Now, of course, GOD has or may have * infinite rea- 
sons ' for the Revelation which He has given and for the * Rule 
of Worship' which He has ordained ; and it is ' absolutely im- 
possible ' for us to know them all, or to be sure that we know 
them all. At the same time it is well for us to know all we 
can upon so important a subject. We may therefore see more 
clearly the ' rightful position * of the Holy Eucharist when we 
enquire into its 'true intention.' To this latter point we 
therefore now direct our attention. 

II. The ' true intention ' of the Lord's Supper is thus stated 
by Mr. Ryle : — * The LORD Jesus knew what was in man. 
He knew full well the darkness, slowness, coldness, hardness, 
stupidity, pride, self-conceit, self-righteousness, slothfulness of 
human nature in spiritual things. The Lord's Supper was a 
standing provision against man's forgetfulness. So long as 
the world stands in its present order the Lord's Table shows 
forth the Lord's death till He comes.' Again, * The Lord 
Jesus Christ knew full well the unspeakable importance of 
His Own death for sin, as the great corner-stone of Scriptural 
Religion. He carefully appointed an Ordinance, in which, by 
lively figures. His Sacrifice on the Cross should be kept in 
perpetual remembrance.' Another quotation must be added : 
* The Lord Jesus Christ well knew the weakness and infir- 
mity even of the holiest believers. He mercifully provided 
an Ordinance in which true faith might be quickened by 
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seeing lively emblems of His Body and Blood, and in the use 
of which believers might be strengthened and refreshed. The 
strengthening of the faith of God's elect in CHRIST'S Atone- 
ment was one great purpose of the Lord's Supper/ Add to 
Mr. Ryle*s statement the following passage from a sermon on 
T/ie Central Superstition of Christendom, by Mr. Minton : — 
' Beyond being a witness for the truth, and a term of com- 
munion in the visible Church, the whole thing is purely sub- 
jective ; its value as a means of grace to the recipient depend- 
ing entirely on the effect produced by it upon his mind. It is 
certainly our duty, as well as our privilege, to believe that it 
will produce a far greater effect upon our minds than in itself 
it might seem directly calculated to produce, because it has 
been Divinely appointed for the purpose. Only let us beware 
of going to it for what it was never intended to give, and then 
imagining that, because we have received the Lord's Supper, 
we have therefore received the LoRD Himself If it has 
helped us to realize our union with Him, and with one another, 
to see more clearly, and value more highly, the benefits in 
possession and in prospect resulting to every member of His 
Body from His Incarnation, Death, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, it has done all that it can do for us ; if it has not done 
that, it has done nothing for us whatever.* 

The statements of these two writers amount to pure Zuin- 
glianism, and are consistent only with the heresy which the 
Presbyterian writer, Mosheim, describes as maintaining that 
' the Bread and the Wine are merely symbols or emblems, by 
which people should be excited to commemorate the death of 
Christ, and the blessings resulting to us from it' {Eccle- 
siastical History, Book IV. Sect. I. ch. ii.) How far such 
statements with respect to the ' true intention ' of the Lord's 
Supper interfere with the ' rightful position ' for which I con- 
tend, is a question that may be reserved for after considera- 
tion. I proceed to point out * the more excellent way.* 

At first view, the statements quoted seem superficial and 
unsatisfying. They fix our eyes only on the little group 
assembled in the Upper Room. In the midst we see One 
Who is going to leave the rest — Who is in a few hours to be 
cruelly, shamefully put to death. And before He departs. 
He gives to His followers a Token of remembrance. It is a 
solemn and affecting scene. The Ordinance is connected with 
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6ne of the saddest hours of the Life of the Man of Sorrows : 
It was appointed on ' the same night that He was betrayed.' 
It is a sign of His 'dying love/ and as *His last legacy, all 
that love Him must value and use it. 

Can this be an adequate statement of the true intention of 
the Lord's Supper.? Does it even say anything like the 
whole truth } And, if it conceals anything, is it not most 
false and misleading } Wherein is it inadequate, and what 
does it conceal } It is inadequate, because it speaks only of 
that sorrowful night and of its events ; but tells nothing of what 
went before. It takes for granted that the Ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper was a thought of the moment — or, at least, 
that it expresses more of the thoughts of that moment than 
of the * intention ' of the lifetime preceding. It seems to speak 
of Jesus only as Man, of His Human love, of His desire for 
sympathy, of His yearning to live in the hearts of those He 
left behind. It dwells on the human feeling of the time, and 
would seem to make the Blessed Sacrament little more than 
an expression of deep love drawn from the Heart of jESUS by 
the special emergency of His position. Or, at least, if it does 
not thus represent the Holy Eucharist as an afterthought — if 
it confesses that jESUS knew beforehand 'what He would do' 
— it at the same time annuls this confession by concealing 
from view everything inconsistent with the idea that the* 
Eucharist is more than an afterthought. It tells nothing of 
any preparation made for the institution during our Saviour's 
Ministry. It is silent respecting some things that happened 
long before — circumstances which Christians cannot fail to 
think of in connection with this subject, as conveying some- 
what of the workings of the Divine Mind, and of its * true 
intention ' carried out in the Lord's Supper. 

I therefore go on to ask. Was the Blessed Eucharist an 
afterthought } Did It only, or did It chiefly, express the deep 
feelings that stirred the human Heart of jESUS at the time of 
Its institution } Had He not thought and made ready for it 
before } 'With desire ' had He desired it } And further, had 
He made known His desire } Can we see any preparations 
betokening His ' true intention,' and showing what He meant 
to do } These questions are momentous indeed. Their 
answers in great measure determine the nature and dignity 
of this Holy Sacrament. 

In the enquiry on which we now enter, we must try to follow 
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our Saviour's guidance. He seems to give us at His last 
Passover a very significant hint. His words seem indeed to 
tell us w/ien the signs of forethought or preparation may be 
looked for. The suggestion may appear little, yet it is suf- 
ficient. ' With desire have I desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I suffer.* 

He had eaten other Passovers. Did He not at each of 
them think of ' t/iis Passover ' — the last ? Yes, for when ' the 
Jews' Feast of Tabernacles was at hand,* Jesus said to His 
brethren, * Go ye up unto this Feast. I go not up yet unto this 
Feast, for My time is not yet full come.* Still more did He 
at each Passover think of ' His time* and of His last Passover. 
And in His meditations on that last Passover, He saw of 
course all its circumstances, and thought of the Holy Eucharist 
that He would celebrate then. Was it not so ? Look back 
at His earlier Passovers, and see what were His acts and 
words. We may see in them the expression of the secret 
thoughts of His heart, and of the 'true intention* of the 
Lord's Supper. 

Some writers think that our Lord attended three Pass- 
overs during His Ministry. It is, however, uncertain what 
was the * Feast of the Jews * mentioned in the fifth chapter of 
the Gospel according to S. John. We may therefore confine 
our thoughts to the two Passovers mentioned in the third and 
sixth chapters of S. John. 

The former of these Passovers is closely connected with the 
Miracle performed at Cana of Galilee. The order of events 
is stated by S. John : — * This beginning of Miracles did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His glory, and His 
Disciples believed on Him. After this He went down to 
Capernaum, He and His Mother and His Brethren, and His 
Disciples; and they continued there not many days. And 
the Jews' Passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem.' Need we dwell on this } Enough that ' not many 
days' before the Paschal Feast Jesus, at a Marriage feast, 
turned water into wine. 

Pass on now to the sixth chapter. ' jESUS went up into a 
mountain, and there He sat with His Disciples, and the Pass- 
over, a Feast of the Jews, was nigh. When Jesus then lifted 
up His eyes, and saw a great company come unto Him, He 
saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat ? ' 
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We know what followed, and what are the contents of this 
chapter. jESUS fed the multitude miraculously ; and showed 
what He meant by this act of munificence — * The Bread that 
I will give is My Flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world/ 

Can any reader doubt why those words are introduced, 
* The Passover, a Feast of the Jews, was nigh * ? They are not 
an explanation of the presence of the multitude : S. John had 
on other grounds accounted for their being with jESUS : * A 
great multitude followed Him, because they saw His Miracles, 
which He did on them that were diseased.* Would S. John 
a second time interrupt his narrative, and again explain why 
so many people were at the place ? 

Observe, S. John does not say, The Passover was nigh, and 
a great company came to Jesus. He writes. The Passover was 
nigh, and when a great company, whose presence had been 
accounted for before, came to Jesus, He said, * Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat ? * Why not connect the 
verse with that before it — He sat with His Disciples, and the 
Passover was nigh; and compare S. Chrysostom's explana- 
tion, * He went up into the mountain, on account of the 
Miracle which was going to be done.' This may suggest the 
topic of conversation. For our LORD, when alone, expounded 
all things to His Disciples. He knew what He would do. 
Did He not also know what He would say, after having fed 
the people ? Did He then altogether conceal from the Dis- 
ciples that thing which He would promise ? Did He give His 
Disciples no introduction to the discourse which He was going 
to utter, and which He knew would try them so much ? Can 
we have any doubt on this point ? The Divine Master cer- 
tainly prepared His Disciples for the reception of a *hard 
saying** that would test His followers and send many of them 
away. Afterwards He proved S. Philip, to see whether he 
understood the teaching on^the mountain. 

It is vain to argue that our SAVIOUR'S discourse in the sixth 
chapter of S. John does not refer to the Holy Eucharist, be- 
cause that Sacrament had not been instituted at the time. 
Jesus had not ascended into Heaven, when He said, 'What 
and if ye shall see the SON of MAN ascend up where He was 
before ? * jESUS had not taken bread and wine, and cele- 
brated the Blessed Sacrament when He said, ' The Bread that 
I will give is My Flesh.* S. John gives no account either of 
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the first Eucharist, or of the Ascension. Other Evangelists 
related the facts. S. John, who wrote last, had only to give our 
Lord's prophecy of both. jESUS chose His Disciples 'that 
they might be with Him.* He knew well everything 'per- 
taining to the Kingdom of GoD.' We may not invent new 
meanings for His words. What He meant by the Bread that 
He would give we are sure, when we know what Bread He 
gave afterwards. How we are to eat His Flesh and drink His 
Blood we know, for 'we have heard Him ourselves.' Plain 
words need no commentary to interpret them. Christ knew 
what His words meant, though perhaps in this, as in other 
cases, no one else did. ' They understood none of these 
things, and this saying was hid from them, neither knew they 
the things which were spoken.' * These things understood not 
His Disciples at the first, but when jESUS was glorified, then 
remembered they that these things were written of Him.' 

The words of our SAVIOUR are most plain. We naturally 
refer them to the Holy Eucharist, and S. John does not give 
us any caution against this interpretation. If Eucharistic doc- 
trine be not the subject of our Lord's discourse, the Bible is 
a puzzle and not a revelation. In that case it is dangerous for 
plain unsophisticated people to read it. Some guide must 
always stand by them to warn them that Holy Scripture does 
not mean what its simplest words positively say. 

The Sacramental teaching of our Lord is more clear 
when we compare the third and sixth chapters of S. John. 
Notice — 

1. The Miracles; turning Water into Wine — and providing 
a miraculous supply of Bread. 

2. The effect of the Miracles. ' We know that Thou art a 
Teacher come from GOD ; for no man can do these Miracles 
that Thou doest, except GOD be with him.' — ' These men, 
when they had seen the Miracle that Jesus did, said, " This is 
of a truth that Prophet that shouW come into the world." ' 

3. The truth declared on each occasion. 'Except a man 
be born again, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of GOD.' — 
* The Bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.' 

4. The objection raised. ' How can a man be born when 
he is old } ' — ' How can this Man give us His Flesh to eat } ' 

5. The more emphatic declaration of the truth. ' Except a 
man be born of Water and of the SPIRIT, he cannot enter into 
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the Kingdom of God/ — ' Except ye eat the Flesh of the SON 
of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you/ 

6. The objection stated again. * How can these things 
be ? ' — * This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ? ' 

7. The truth illustrated. . ' No man hath ascended up to 
Heaven, but He That came down from Heaven, even the Son 
of Man, Which is in Heaven.' — ' What and if ye shall see the 
Son of Man ascend up where He was before ? * 

8. The rejection of the truth by some. * Ye receive not our 
witness.' — * There are some of you that believe not.' 

9. The testimony of the faithful. ' He Whom GOD hath 
sent speaketh the words of GOD.' — * Thou hast the words of 
Eternal Life.' 

From the set of parallel passages here adduced we come of 
necessity to the conclusion that the HOLY GHOST speaking by 
the mouth of S. John has plainly signified to us that the two 
chiefest Sacraments of the Gospel were in the mind of our 
Saviour long before He instituted them, and that the re- 
ligion of Christ is a Sacramental System. And more par- 
ticularly, with regard to the Blessed Eucharist, we learn that 
its first celebration on Maundy Thursday was but the fulfil- 
ment of a gracious purpose conceived long before — that it 
was not an afterthought, or an ordinance simply for the sake 
of keeping the Disciples in mind of the blessings of their 
Saviour's death. It was rather a blessing promised before ; 
and if it were possible for Him to have forgotten to fulfil the 
promise, they might have reminded Him of it, and asked Him 
to do what He had said. 

Having now learned that the Blessed Eucharist is not an 
afterthought, but a long-promised blessing, we go on to the 
next step. Having discovered that our LoRD had entertained 
in His Divine mind an * intention ' of giving this Service to His 
Church, we must now try to^ascertain a more definite view of 
His purpose, that we may see clearly the ' trtie intention ' of the 
Sacrament cf the Lord's Supper in the Church of Christ. 
This may be done by dwelling briefly on three points : — 

1. The circumstance which led to the discourse. 

2. The illustration by which our SAVIOUR defends His words. 

3. The expressions which are to be explained by the ' cir- 
cumstance' and the 'illustration.' 

In the first place, let it be remembered that, at the first 
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Passover jESUS Christ turned Water into Wine; at the 
second Passover He provided a miraculous supply of Bread ; 
and at the third Passover He took both Bread and Wine 
and said of them, 'THIS IS My Body' — 'This is My 
Blood/ There was mystery deep and unfathomable at the 
first and second Passovers : was there none at the last ? A 
great Miracle was performed at Cana and another in the wil- 
derness : what was done in the Upper Room at Jerusalem ? 
Do Miracles prepare the way for mere signs ? Is there in the 
order of the distribution of God's blessings nothing like the 
saying of the ruler of the feast, ' Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now * ? Did GOD give ' food from Heaven ' to Israel in 
the wilderness, and work a like Miracle for five thousand in 
the wilderness: yet when He granted the reality of which 
these things were types, did He give something * purely sub- 
jective,' and no wonderful gift from Himself ? Did He first 
' feed the hungry with good things ' that they would remember 
afterwards, and then give to His spiritual Israel Might food,' 
having in itself no value, but being only an emblem, by means 
of which they were to remember another blessing which had 
no real connection with the emblems ? Such an interpretation 
makes the Holy Bible to contain, not 'some things,' as the 
Apostle saith, but many ' things hard to be understood.' It 
inverts the order of God's Revelation, and takes from the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ its peculiar glory, as the last and 
greatest Message of GOD to sinful men. 

According to the Catholic interpretation all is simple and 
consistent. jESUS at the first two Passovers severally pre- 
pared the elements of Bread and Wine; and then at His last 
Passover He solemnly consecrated them both. He is a Priest 
after the Order of Melchisedec. At His first and second 
Passovers He * brought forth Bread and Wine ' for those that 
were 'hungry and thirsty': at His last Passover He brought 
forth both the Elements together. Was that last and most 
solemn act alone without power ? Then what mean the words, 
' This is My Body '— ' This is My Blood ' ? Do they mean 
nothing analogous to either of the different kinds of cJtange 
wrought upon the Elements at the Marriage feast and in the 
wilderness } 

Observe, next, the illustration employed by our Saviour 
to enforce Sacramental truth. In both the third and sixth 
chapters of S. John, jESUS speaks of the Ascension as a 
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confirmation of the words He uttered. May we not go 
further, and consider the Ascension the means by which the 
Sacramental gifts promised were to be vouchsafed ? For when 
He ascended into Heaven He received gifts for men — * for the 
edifying of the Body of Christ/ Hence, we are baptized into 
His Body, and receive the Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. Now, ' He That descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all Heavens.* Similarly we argue that 
He That now descendeth as the Head of His Body the Church 
is the .same That ascended. In other words, because He is 
gone with His Body into Heaven, He can unite us on earth 
with the same Body. Before He 'ascended to His Father ' 
we could not ' touch * Him ; now we can not only * touch * His 
sacred Body, but can have Sacramental union with Him. 

This thought leads us more clearly to appreciate the * true 
intention ' of the Lord's Supper. Two miracles prepared 
the way for it: another Miracle, the great Miracle of the 
Ascension, illustrates it. * It is not,' Jesus would seem to say, 
* more difficult for Me to give My Body for your food than 
it is to carry My Body into Heaven. And when I am as- 
cended to My Father, I can " come to you " in any way that I 
please.' Without entering further into the subject, let it suffice 
to assert that a difficulty that is explained or illustrated by 
a Miracle may be expected to be itself miraculous. 

I may now say a few words on the phraseology that our 
Lord adopts in the sixth chapter of S. John. The explana- 
tion that has been given seems easy and natural. It may 
confirm our faith, if we go on to observe that it is the only 
possible explanation. When Christ speaks of the Bread 
that He will give. He cannot speak of benefitting by His death. 
The Jews knew nothing of His death; and our SAVIOUR 
would not use one unknown thing to explain another. The 
Jews, moreover, were positively forbidden to drink blood. 
The drinking spoken of Ccln refer to the benefit of Christ's 
death, so far only as it refers to Sacramental Communion as a 
means of partaking of the benefit. Nor does jESUS speak 
here of receiving His doctrines. This is not the eating and 
drinking that is described as necessary. No writer, sacred or 
profane, uses this metaphor. On the contrary, to eat a man's 
flesh is to slander or destroy him : ' When the wicked, even 
mine enemies and my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
they stumbled and fell.' When the Jews *went backward, 
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and fell to the ground * before our Lord in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, they had come * to eat up His flesh/ They had 
come not for Sacramental Communion, but * with swords and 
staves for to take Him' and crucify Him. 

Certain it is that the Jews did not believe our Lord only 
to speak of some benefit to be derived from His death, or 
from the reception of His doctrines. They said, ' How can 
this Man give us His Flesh to eat } ' Jesus did not say that 
they had altogether misunderstood Him. He rather goes on 
to show that His Flesh was in a real though not carnal way 
to be eaten by His Disciples — that it was in one sense a 
'hard saying,' for the rejection of which He would even suffer 
' many * to be withdrawn from His company. Yet He assures 
them, that His words were spirit and life — that He was not 
speaking of a carnal eating of His natural Body, but of a real 
yet spiritual eating. He speaks therefore of His Ascension — 
of the exaltation of His Humanity, that it might be the ' meat 
indeed ' and ' drink indeed ' on which His people should be 
fed. The eating and drinking of which the LORD speaks need 
not be limited to Communion; but it certainly includes it, and 
IS most naturally referred to it. 

Thus did jESUS ' make ready for us * the Eucharistic Feast. 
As the first Eucharist was connected with the last Passover, so 
was the preparation of the Eucharist connected with former 
Passovers. In immediate connection with two Passovers He 
performed two of His chief Miracles— preparing, as it were, the 
elements for His greatest Miracle wrought at the last Passover. 
Both were performed when the Passover was nigh — may I not 
say, because the Passover was nigh } On both occasions He 
spake of the exaltation of His human Body, which was to take 
place on the day of His Ascension — proving that the Miracles 
of Sacramental grace were to be wrought by virtue of that 
' glorified Body * after the fashion of which men's bodies were 
to be exalted — proving also that the Bread that He would give 
must be real and supernatural, * the true Bread from Heaven,' 
better than the Manna which * came down from Heaven.' 

We have perhaps enquired sufficiently into the * true inten- 
tion and rightful position * of the Lord's Supper in the Church 
of Christ. Its * rightful position ' is first learned from the fact 
that it is Christ's Own Ordinance, the only Form of Worship 
obligatory on all Christians as such. This fact at once estab- 
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lishes its position of supremacy as the * Rule of Worship * — 
'the first, foremost, principal, and most important thing in 
Christian Worship/ ' The sermon, the mode of conducting 
prayer, the reading of Holy Scripture,* and everything else, 
must be counted ' second to this one thing ' ; and no honour that 
we can pay to the Lord's Service can be ' extravagant/ This 
* rightful position ' of the Lord's Supper is, as we have seen, 
more clearly established from a consideration of its ' true 
intention.' Even if we took the lowest possible view of this 
' intention,' and considered the LORD'S Supper as a * standing 
provision against man's forgetfulness,' and ' an Ordinance in 
which true faith might be quickened by seeing lively emblems 
of Christ's Body and Blood ' — even in this case we should 
still be bound to maintain the supremacy of CHRIST'S Ordi- 
nance. We have, however, searched the Scripture, and have 
seen more of the workings of the Divine mind. We see what 
was ' the true intention ' of the Blessed Sacrament. We know 
that It was no afterthought or token of remembrance, but was 
Itself a thing ' much to be remembered ;' that the ' intention ' 
of instituting It was in the mind of CHRIST long before the 
night on which He was betrayed ; that just when we might 
have expected signs of preparation, jESUS miraculously 
provided the Elements afterwards used at the Lord's Sup- 
per; that on the second of those occasions He expressly 
promised to * give bread to His people,' saying, * The Bread 
that I will give is My Flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world.' 

We are now in a position to return to the Lord's Prayer, 
and see more clearly its witness to Sacramental Truth. It is 
plain that those words, * Give us this day our daily Bread,' 
expressed the ' true intention ' of the Lord's Supper long 
before it was instituted. While our Divine SAVIOUR expressed 
His Own intention by the Miracles wrought at Cana and in 
the wilderness, He taught His Disciples to use a prayer that 
would constantly keep before their minds the need of the 
Heavenly Food which He had promised. And in the discus- 
sion that followed His discourse contained in S. John's sixth 
chapter, the full meaning of the prayer, 'Give us this day 
our daily Bread,' must have been finally determined. It is 
unnecessary to ask whether jESUS then declared that the 
Bread for which His followers had been instructed to pray 
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was the Bread of which He had been speaking or something 
of a different kind. The discourse itself is a commentary on 
the prayer. Thus : — 

1. * Our Father, Which art in Heaven/ is asked to give 
daily Bread ; for jESUS says, * My Father giveth you the 
true Bread from Heaven ' (S. John vi. 32). 

2. * Daily Bread is the object of the Prayer. jESUS speaks 
of Bread compared to the Manna which came down every 
day (S. John vi. 58). 

3. * Our daily Bread ' seems to speak of * the staff of life,' 
necessary for every soul. jESUS says, * This is the Bread which 
cometh down from Heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 
not die ' (S. John vi. 41). 

4. The * Bread * is perhaps * the food of the offering ' 
made to God (Lev. iii. 16). jESUS proves that this is the 
case. * The Bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world * (S. John vi. 5 1). 

5. Hence the need of this daily Bread, and also the 
obligation of the Prayer, * Except ye eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you ' 
(S.John vi. S3). 

The ' Rule of Worship ' thus foretold was afterwards given. 
I need not dwell on the Words or Acts of Institution. Suf- 
fice it to say, that they are not to be taken alone. What was 
done after the Passover must be interpreted by what had 
been done at the Marriage feast at Cana of Galilee What 
was done for the Disciples when they were about to be sent 
out into a world, where they would * have tribulation,' must be 
interpreted by what had been done before in the wilderness. 
The nature of the Service instituted when the Church was 
being founded, must be interpreted by the Prayer which the 
Church had used while in a state of preparation. Viewing 
the subject in this light, we have no difficulty in ascertaining 
the * true intention and rightful position ' of the Holy Eu- 
charist in the Church of CHRIST. Without lingering to dis- 
cuss any abstruse questions of Doctrine, we at once see in it 
an Ordinance of GOD, sacred, mysterious, miraculous — a ' Rule 
of Worship/ definite, universal, supreme. 

We now arrive at two important conclusions : — 
I, It is easy to receive the Catholic Doctrine of the Eu- 
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charist, and to appreciate the arguments by which that 
Doctrine establishes the position of the Christian 'Rule of 
Worship/ 

II. It is impossible to over-estimate either the necessity 
of observing, or the danger of neglecting, GOD*s ' Rule of 
Worship/ 

I. Each part of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist helps 
to establish the supremacy of the Blessed Sacrament as the 
Rule of Christian Worship. Let those Doctrines be proved 
one by one. At every step we find a new argument in sup- 
port of our conclusion. The only question then is this. Are 
the Catholic Doctrines true or false ? And the chief argu- 
ment against their truth is, that they are mysterious. Hence, 
what we have to do is, to show that the mysterious cha- 
racter of Eucharistic Doctrines is no argument against them, 
and ought not to prevent us from accepting them. This point 
once being proved, each Doctrine becomes an independent 
argument in favour of the Supremacy of the Holy Eucharist. 

To this important stage of our argument we seem now to 
have arrived. For if the Blessed Sacrament be in its own 
' true intention * a deep mystery, then naturally all things 
relating to it partake of the same character. What the root 
IS, that also must be the branches. 

Now this is the very point that we have considered. The 
great question with regard to the Holy Eucharist is this. Is 
there in it anything mysterious ? This question has been an- 
swered in the affirmative. The preparation of the Eucharist 
surely illustrates its nature. What the LORD did when He 
was preparing the minds of His Disciples for the belief of the 
truth, must express the workings of His Own Mind, and be 
an infallible index to point out His own ' true intention.' And 
if mystery appear on all sides — if it be apparent that the 
Eucharist was not an afterthought, but a wonderful channel 
of Grace — then we at once cast away our scruples, and are 
ready to believe whatever we learn on sufficient evidence 
concerning its mysterious doctrines. 

It is well to insist on this point, for by neglecting it we may 
weaken the evidence of Catholic Doctrine, The superficial 
views expressed by Mr. Ryle and other Protestant writers 
obtain attention, because they ar^ urged upon hearers and 
readers in connection with the narrative of o\xt "Lo^ccJ^t**^ VrvsX 
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Supper/ and tha description of His ' dying love/ His 'inten- 
tion ' at the time of the Institution of the Holy Eucharist is 
dwelt upon at large. The natural wish to be ' remembered * 
is illustrated. The appropriateness of the token of remem- 
brance given is explained. If the * true intention ' of the 
Holy Eucharist were nothing more than this, we could not 
with certainty of success deny the appropriateness of the 
* rightful position ' of comparative neglect given to GdD*S 
Ordinance. But when we look deeper into the subject, and 
see that the event of Maundy Thursday evening is not to be 
separated from the thoughts and acts of GOD at other times 
— when we see in the Eucharist the fulfilment of a promise, 
the reality prefigured by types and miracles — then the * true 
intention ' is recognised as one of the * deep things of God/ 
and the ' rightful position ' is raised higher and higher. A 
more Scriptural view of the subject leads us at once not any 
longer to deny the mystery, but to look for it. One Catholic 
Doctrine after another is proposed to us. We accept each 
unreservedly, if only it seem to be suggested by the sacred 
narrative. The ' bit and bridle * are not required. They 
have been applied already in the work of teaching us that the 
Blessed Eucharist is itself a mystery : the guidance of our 
Father's ' eye' is enough to lead us further on, that we may 
appreciate each part of the Mystery. 

Take a few examples of this. The Catholic verity of the 
Real Presence is denied because of its mystery. On this 
account men are deterred from the reception of the plain 
Words of Institution. They fear to acknowledge that so 
great a thing can be done on earth — that so wonderful a gift 
can be vouchsafed. Tell the objectors that jESUS Who ap- 
peared once on earth under the Form of a Helpless Child 
can, if He will, appear now under the Form of Bread and 
Wine. The argument is not received. It comes not near 
enough to the subject. It tells only of Christ's first coming 
in great humility ; it is at best an illustration of what is not 
yet proved. The objector ' believes rightly the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ' : he believes the words, * A Body 
hast Thou prepared Me.' You tell him of a Body Present in 
the Holy Eucharist : you say nothing of its preparation, and 
of its coming in the fulness of time. But go on to show him 
that Jesus prepared the Bread and the Wine in the wilderness 
and at the Marriage feast. Point out to him the time when 
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Jesus performed the Miracles, and speak of His desire to eat 
' this Passover ' with His Disciples. Show how, for instance, 
the Lord compares the Bread miraculously given with the 
Bread that He would give, and all difficulty vanishes at once. 
Bread and Wine are given first ; and faith at once suggests 
the thought, ' Ye shall see greater things than these.' 

Thus is the Supremacy of the Holy Eucharist established. 
Admit that the Real Presence is a true Doctrine, and the 
Holy Eucharist is at once established as the * Rule of Wor- 
ship.' The Presence of GOD surely glorifies that which 
conveys It. 

Again, it is difficult to see how men could neglect the Holy 
Eucharist, if they believed that in that service all the Sacri- 
fices of the Law were fulfilled, and that it is the appointed 
way of pleading the one Sacrifice of CHRIST upon the Altar 
of the Cross. But they do stay away; and they act thus 
because they do not believe the Doctrine ; and they do not 
believe the Doctrine, because it is a mystery. Let the unbe- 
liever know that Jesus has said, * The Bread that I will give is 
My Flesh, which I will give for the life of the world ;' and that 
He gave Bread and Wine, saying at the sanie time that they 
were His Body and His Blood. Let him understand that the 
Miracle of the loaves prefigured a Sacrificial feast, and he will 
see why he is called upon to believe a mystery. The Sacri- 
ficial sense of the Words of Institution is readily confessed. 
He is prepared for an enquiry into the meaning of words 
whose meaning has been concealed from him by superficial 
interpretations. He sees at once that 'Do this' is not the 
same as ' Eat this ' or * Drink this.' He learns that the word, 
like its equivalents in Hebrew and Latin, means to * offer,' and 
that in the Septuagint, whose phraseology the writers of the 
New Testament follow in giving our Lord's words, uses the 
word ' Do ' about forty times in that sense. He is not sur- 
prised to find the phraseology of the Old Testament followed 
in the New, and that the word in question is used in both the 
following passages : — * Thou shalt offer every day a bullock 
for a sin-offering for atonement' (Exod. xxix, 36). 'By 
faith He kept ihe Passover' (Heb. xi. 28). He learns, again, 
that under the Law the High Priest was commanded to * make 
an atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins every 
year' (Lev. xvi. 34), and he reads the New Testament expla- 
nation : — ' In these sacrifices there is a remembrance again 
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made of sins every year' (Heb. x. 3). He at once receives 
S. Paurs explanation of the word used by our SAVIOUR ; no 
longer considers the Holy Eucharist a mere 'standing pro- 
vision against man's forgetfulness ; * but hears God's conde- 
scending words : '/will look upon It, that /may remember* 
(Gen. ix. 16). 

Thus is the mysterious Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
received, when the Eucharist is first acknowledged to be a 
mystery. And with the acknowledgment comes also, of neces- 
sity, obedience to the precept, before vague and indefinite, now 
a plain enforcement of the Divine * Rule of Worship :* ' Having 
an High Priest over the House of GOD, let us draw near — not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is.* 

Take another instance: — The gift of Sacramental Com- 
munion is inconceivably great. It is a Mystery that could 
not readily be received, if we were not previously convinced 
that the whole Ordinance of the Blessed Eucharist was itself 
mysterious. To see the reality of the gift we have only to 
remember its preparation. The Bread in the wilderness was 
not a 'lively emblem:* it was real and satisfying, for 'they 
were filled.' The waterpots at Cana had real as well as ' good ' 
Wine in them : otherwise the servants could not have drawn 
wine out of them. The words and acts used in the Upper 
Chamber were not new. The Bread and the Wine had been 
miraculously prepared. If we believe not what He says at the 
Last Passover, let us believe at least what He said before, 
'My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed.* 
Let the answer of faith be this — The ' true Bread ' has been 
given ; ' thou hast kept the good Wine until now.' 

Thus clearly are the Catholic Doctrines of the Holy 
Eucharist vindicated by an appeal to the ' true intention * of 
the Institution, especially by those words of 'spirit* and ' life' 
concerning which S. Chrysostom speaks so clearly : — That is, 
they are Divine and spiritual, have nothing carnal about them, 
are not subject to the laws of physical consequence, but are 
free from any such necessity, are even set above the laws 
appointed for this world, and have also another and a different 
meaning. Now, as in this passage He said ' spirit* instead of 
* spiritual/ so, when He speaketh of ' flesh,* He means not 
' carnal things,* but ' carnally hearing,* and alluding at the same 
time to them, because they even desired carnal things when 
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they ought to have desired spiritual. For, if a man receives 
them carnally, he profits nothing. ' What, then, is not His 
Flesh, Flesh r Most certainly. ' How, then,' saith He, ' that 
the flesh profiteth nothing } * He speaketh not of His Own 
Flesh (God forbid !), but of those who received His words in 
a carnal manner. But what is * understanding carnally.*** It 
is looking merely to what is before our eyes, without imagining 
anything beyond. This is understanding carnally. But we 
must not judge this by sight, but must look into all mysteries 
with the eyes within. This is seeing spiritually. He that 
eateth not His Flesh, and drinketh not His Blood, hath no 
life in him. How, then, doth 'the flesh profit nothing,' if 
without it we cannot live ? Seest thou that the words * the 
flesh profiteth nothing ' are spoken not of His Own Flesh, but 
of ' carnal hearing ? * 

n. Arguments derived from man's knowledge are more or 
less useful ; but arguments founded on man's ignorance often 
lead to more important results. The Holy Eucharist is a 
mystery, and from each of its mysterious doctrines we derive 
an argument in favour of the position of supremacy which it 
claims. Yet we cannot speak of the things which we know, 
and testify of that we have seen, without at once feeling how 
many things there are, or may be, with which we are unac- 
quainted. What we know concerning the Holy Eucharist 
makes us feel Its importance : what we know not, should teach 
us Its necessity. 

Let it be borne in mind that the Worship of GOD is a mys- 
tery, and that the answer of GOD telling us how to worship 
Him is also a mystery. We know not how we are to approach 
God till He reveals His Will ; and when His Will is declared, 
we find that the revelation itself is past our comprehension. 
In the Institution of the Holy Eucharist we have a mysterious 
revelation of a mystery. 

It is not denied that in this, as in other things, GOD has 
given us a sufficient guide. On the contrary, I have already 
endeavoured to show that the revelation contains all that we 
need. But it is necessary for us to be reminded, that in all 
God says or does we see but * parts of His ways,' and that the 
greater and more important part may be concealed. 

We cannot know, then, the importance of complying with 
any of GoD's precepts. We cannot over-estimate the neces- 
sity of obeying His * Rule of Worship.' We knpw some of the 
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reasons that led to the appointment of the Rule : we are quite 
as sure that we do not know all those reasons. We know^ 
something of the blessings of Eucharistic Worship : these may 
be as nothing when compared with GOD*s perfect knowledge 
of the ' unsearchable riches * of His provision for our wants. 

On the other hand, we cannot know the danger of neg- 
lecting a Divine precept : we as surely cannot over-estimate 
the danger of disobeying God's ' Rule of Worship.' Surely 
this is not 'one of the least* of GOD's commandments. The 
question is, Can any other be greater than it is } A right use 
of this Sacrament must, on any theory, be unspeakably im- 
portant. 

To estimate the danger of neglecting the * Rule of Worship,* 
we must first estimate the evil of sin, the difficulty of a life of 
holiness, the extent of the obligation to serve GOD, the neces- 
sity of doing what GOD commands without ' answering again.* 
These, and many other subjects, must be thoroughly sifted, 
before we can attempt a calculation of the disastrous results 
of refusing to the Holy Eucharist the ' rightful position* which 
Its ' true intention * claims for It. 



The conclusion of thewhole matter seems to be this: — Neglect 
of God's ' Rule of Worship* sufficiently accounts for ' Spiritual 
Destitution' in England. We have rejected the only Rule 
that God has given us : we have, as far as possible, frustrated 
the Divine ' intention : * we have thrust out of its ' rightful 
position * the Christian Service. The result is what might 
have been expected. 

Our only hope is repentance ' whereby we forsake sin.* Till 
the Holy Eucharist is restored to Its place of supremacy — till 
It is celebrated constantly at hours when all can attend It — 
till all baptized persons of every age and station are urged to 
come to It, we shall not have made even a good beginning in 
the work of evangelizing our country. 

No idle scruples are to hinder us in this work. The chief 
difficulties alleged against our plan have been felt miserably 
under the present system. * Non-communicating attendance * 
at Matins, Litany, and Evensong have not made our people 
communicants. They have naturally forgotten the private 
service which was attended by a few extra-pious people after 
the congregation had departed. ' Non-communicating attend- 
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ance ' at the Ante-Communion Office has fixed this thought of 
exclusion more deeply in the hearts of English people. The 
combination of Sunday Morning Services has tired them out. 
The Sermon, from its position and its change of Vestments, 
has been considered the climax of the whole. The abrupt 
close of the ' Morning Service * has persuaded them that the 
rest of the Communion Office was either unnecessary, or was 
too great a privilege for them. Nay, so utterly has a modern 
tradition set aside the Word of GOD — so completely have we 
forgotten the first principles of Christian Worship, that even 
so popular a writer as Mr. Ryle complains that ' the sermon, 
the mode of conducting prayer, the reading of Holy Scripture, 
in many Churches are made second to this one thing — the ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper.' The Christian theory of 
Worship is, it seems, a startling novelty, taught *in many 
quarters' only! Mr. Ryle and English people in general 
know nothing of it. 

Mr. Kyle's confession is saddening indeed. But there is a 
cause for our present difficulties, and there is a ready way of 
escape. * The people love to have it so,' because they know 
no better. Let Christian Worship be restored, and they will, 
comparatively speaking, even loathe the ' light food ' which is 
now their only portion. When they see the Holy Communion 
they will seek it. 

That the * Non-communicating attendance ' now advocated 
is an unlawful use of the Holy Eucharist I refuse to believe. 
It is the privilege of the baptized to join in Christian Worship. 
The only Service ordained by Christ Himself is the Holy 
Eucharist. All the baptized have a right to it. That it is 
lawful for men to be non-coniimunicants all their lives, no one 
maintains. But that they are to lose the prrvrlege of baptized 
persons, until they learn to claim the full privilege of commu- 
nicants, is a * hard saying ' indeed. 

It seems, moreover, most unreasonable to assert, without 
authority, that no man can gain any benefit from Communion 
in the Prayers of the Office, except he at the same time claims 
Sacramental Communion. Was it so with the Lord's Prayer, 
the forerunner of the Holy Eucharist } Cannot one part of 
the ' Rule of Worship' be used without all the rest } Must each 
Sacrifice be offered to GOD ' with the added result of Com- 
munion' } It was not so under the Law, and the Gospel has 
ordained no such rule. May not a Christian pray ' after this 
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manner* — 'Forgive us our trespasses/ even though he pray 
not at the same time ' after this manner ' — ' Give us this day 
our daily Bread * ? And may not Christians ' come together 
to break Bread * with us, though many of them need to ex- 
amine themselves further before they ' eat of that Bread and 
drink of that Cup * ? 

Let me be permitted to repeat here some words that I 
have used before, and to maintain that what we have to do is 
to get rid of modern ' views ' and local prejudices, and put 
ourselves, as far as possible, in the position of the first Dis- 
ciples of Christ, with their memories of the past, their hopes 
for the future. Little is told us in the Bible of the acts of 
the Primitive Christians. Yet our knowledge of their circum- 
stances seems to tell us plainly enough all that is necessary 
for us to know abut their mode of Worship. 

We will suppose that the Day of Pentecost, tliat birthday 
of the Church, was chiefly spent in the baptizing of the new 
converts. Three thousand souls had been added to the Body 
of Christ. They had followed the Apostolic injunction, and 
had received Christian Baptism. Doubtless they would once 
more enquire of the Apostles, ' Men and brethren, what shall 
we do } * They would desire to express openly, at least to 
one another, their faith in jESUS Christ : they would ex- 
pect to be called upon to worship GOD in some appointed 
way. In a word, Christian Public Worship of some sort was 
a necessary and immediate result of the foundation of the 
Christian Church. 

Accordingly the new converts met for Worship. This was 
the purpose of their assembling themselves together. The 
only question is — What Worship did they use } 

Let us imagine that the Disciples are assembled. They are 
eager to join in worship. Few of them know what must be 
done. There is, nevertheless, in the hearts of many in that 
company, an earnest desire to manifest their love for Christ, 
and to do this in the way most acceptable to Him. It is 
an irresistible impulse, and it must be obeyed with as little 
delay as possible. 

At such a time the immediate followers of the Lord, His 

chosen Disciples, cannot be silent. They know their Master's 

will. Woe be unto them if they declare it not to His people. 

The Holy Ghost has come down upon them, and has 
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brought all the past to their remembrance. And among the 
things that jESUS had commanded them, the remembrance 
of one precept instinctively flashes upon the mind and heart 
of each Apostle present. If that precept had not been re- 
vealed to all before, now, at least, there must be no further 
reserve on the subject. 

Suppose, if you can, that S. Peter, or some other Apostle, 
stands forth in the midst, and tells the anxious converts that 
the yearning of each faithful heart has been anticipated by 
their dear LORD Himself. Hear those burning words which 
tell of ' the same night that He was betrayed ; * of the great 
desire that He had to eat ' this Passover ' with His Disciples ; 
of the solemn institution of the Most Holy Eucharist in the 
Upper Chamber. How the whole multitude of the Disciples 
must have listened with bated breath to the -wondrous recital 
of the Lord's acts and deeds ! The speaker doubtless would 
tell how Jesus had turned water into wine, and had fed mul- 
titudes in the desert with a few loaves of bread. Many had 
heard of these things before : some, perhaps, had even eaten 
of the loaves, and heard the wonderful words recorded in 
S. John's sixth chapter. With what adoring gratitude would 
they learn how that He Who said, ' The Bread that I will 
give is My Flesh,* did actually take Bread, and say of it, * This 
IS My Body ! ' Were there any unbelievers among the 
listeners } Could S. Peter and S. John and the rest of the 
Apostles have given their testimony in vain .? Can we imagine 
the result } Can we doubt the power of God's command- 
ment declared at such a time } The effect of the concluding 
words of the precept, thus solemnly rehearsed, must have 
been electrical. Who could hear unmoved those words of 
Jesus, ' This do in remembrance of Me,' * This do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me ' ? Surely it were 
almost needless for the Apostles to add any such words as 
those of S. Paul : * As often as ye eat this Bread, and drink 
this Cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till He come.' 

* Till He come ! ' Angel lips had taught the Disciples that 
the same jESUS Who had ascended would certainly come 
again. So the mourners rejoiced, and determined to spend 
the interval in worship and in work. Need they now any 
Angel to tell them what worship they must use } They knew 
that the whole Christian life was to be a season of ' patient 
waiting for Chhist.' They knew His Own repeated exhor- 
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tation, * Watch and pray/ They had enquired only how they 
were to do this, and He for Whom they waited, and through 
Whom they offered their prayers to GOD, had supplied a 
gracious reply. With true rejoicing of heart they learned 
that even during the short time of Christ's apparent with- 
drawal from His Church, He was really not absent — that He 
had, in His abounding love, devised a precious Means of 
Grace, which was to ensure His Real Presence continually. 
All was now clear and plain. There was no need of Apos- 
tolic admonition — no need for the Virgin Mother to urge 
immediate compliance with her Divine Son's command, 
' Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.' 

It is, of course, possible that some of those present may 
have been inclined to hesitate. The precept, they would say, 
is plain. It must be obeyed. But when } Perhaps the 
Divine Service is to be reserved for Holy Days. jESUS said 
^ As oft : ' He did not say how oft. 

Could it have been more than a passing thought — a 
quickly-dispelled doubt .^ There were some present who 
could not fail to argue that God's ancient people had Daily 
Services of God's Own appointment, and that the Daily 
Service was even more necessary now. They would express 
their deep conviction that GOD had not left His Church with- 
out some regularly-appointed Service for daily use. They 
would point to the fact that only one Service had been 
specially provided for the use of Christians. They would 
strongly contend that the Divine Service must be superseded 
by no other, that to put any humanly-devised service in its 
place would be little better than sacrilege. But there was 
far more to say on this subject. Many present would call to 
mind those precious words in which jESUS had compared 
the Bread which He would give to the daily Manna in the 
wilderness. They would tell how He had commanded them 
to pray for ' daily Bread ' — giving them by those words of the 
Lord's Prayer an implied command to provide daily that 
which it was their duty to seek daily. 

What, I ask, was the feeling of the first Disciples of the 
Lord with regard to this most important subject } Whatever 
may have been their views, theological or critical, one thought 
was so absorbing that it must have perfectly joined them 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment. They 
believed that their Lord would very soon return to them, 
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On this account, if on no other, they made haste, and delayed 
not to keep His commandment. Imagine, if it be possible, a 
quarterly Communion established by the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem. Believe, if common sense does not rebel against the 
absurdity, that the Primitive Christians, who expected the 
Lord's return daily, determined to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist monthly * till He come.* Was even weekly Com- 
munion their rule.? Could even the coldest hearts among 
them have dared to suggest delay } Their situation of danger 
and perplexity would intensify their natural feelings, drawing 
them irresistibly to closer communion with their SAVIOUR, 
and in His Blessed Sacrament with one another. For they 
must have felt themselves to be alone in the wilderness, in the 
midst of a wicked and hostile world. All would anticipate 
the Lord's words, ' They need not depart : give ye them to 
eat' All would look for Heavenly Food to fall, and expect 
* a certain rate every day.' 

' The evening and the morning were the first day.* But 
what of the second day t Again the question arises — What 
Service must we use 1 The reply, if one were needed, is 
given even more promptly than before. The faithful have 
' tasted and seen that the LORD is gracious : ' they will eat 
and drink again at CHRIST'S Table that they may grow 
thereby. The language of faith is, ' We have an Altar,' and 
by God's grace we have a right to eat thereof. 

The next day follows, and the next ; yet there is no 
change. * No man, having drunk old wine straightway de- 
sireth new.' Every novelty, or thought of such, is at once 
rejected, ' The old is better.' Each day the Christians have 
prayed for ' daily Bread.' Each day they have enjoyed it. 
No one has been rash enough to suggest an alteration. No 
one has been mad enough to propose that any forms of prayer 
or praise of his own composition should be put in the place 
of the words and acts that Jesus gave to His Church. All 
this while jESUS Christ reigns supreme, and the Christian 
Service has no rival. Christians attend the Temple Services 
at the hours of prayer. When they ' come together' in their 
own Upper Room, they join all their devotions to the one 
necessary Service of Divine appointment ; they forsake not 
the assembling of themselves together for this purpose. For 
in the Holy Sacrament they know and feel that jESUS is 
with them to feed and to bless. At the brightness of His 
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Eucharistic Presence all the clouds of sorrow, sin, and fear 
are removed. He commands the winds and the sea, and 
there is a great calm. 

A fresh outpouring of the Pentecostal Gift will teach us as 
steadfastly to continue in the Breaking of the Bread, and in 
the accompanying Prayers. A full realisation of our profession 
as Disciples of Christ will lead us to expect and to receive 
from Him a * Rule of Worship' as well as a Rule of Faith. 
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Cracts for tj^e Bag: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

No* 9* 
Popular Rationalism- 

A SAYING there is which has been long current among us 
which runs thus : that ' one half of the world knows not how 
the other half of the world lives/ We may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to parallel this saying with another, and make it run 
thus : that ' one half of the God-serving world knows not how 
the other half of the world serves its GOD.' We might add, 
that there was a time when not only did one half of the world 
scarcely know, in these respects, anything about the other 
half, but scarcely cared to know ; when this ignorance of the 
opinions and habits, ways and works of thousands on the 
part of thousands, if not esteemed commendable, was not 
deemed discreditable. In those days it seems to have been 
assumed by a number of people, that if any number of other 
people did not think and act as they did, the only reason 
that could be given why they did not, was a bad one ; and 
there they left the matter, with thorough self-satisfaction. 
And in speaking thus, we are not referring to the inhabitants 
of distant nations, but of our own — not to the population of 
foreign dominions, but to our fellow-citizens; neither to 
subtil philosophies at the ends of the earth, nor gross idola- 
tries in lands afar off, holding on their way, and maintaining 
their ground, notwithstanding Christian aggression, and in 
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spite of all efforts to dispossess them by the missionaries of 
the Cross : but to creeds in our own island, steadfastly pro- 
fessed in the face of proscriptions making their profession 
most irksome ; and to religious persuasions persistently ad- 
hered to, accompanied by civil, political, if not social dis- 
abilities, well calculated, if any measures could be calculated, 
to bring their adherents to abandon them, in behalf of more 
favourable, or better favoured traditions. 

It might have been supposed that the very fact of these 
creeds and persuasions being embraced, and held fast by 
certain of their countrymen, who had much to lose, and nothing 
to gain, by that adherence, would have induced their neigh- 
bours to have made some enquiry into their nature, would 
have led them to search what there was, or if there were 
aught, in them to account for so persistent an attitude in 
defiance of such reproach and repression. The very curiosity 
of the phenomenon, that Englishmen, who might otherwise 
have been largely rewarded with public patronage, should, 
for the sake of their principles, have been content with bare 
toleration — that men who might otherwise have attained 
honourable positions in the service of their country, should, 
for the sake of what they believed to be true, have submitted 
to the imputation of disgrace — might have quickened a 
desire in others to know somewhat about them, and to 
ascertain what, for good or for ill, their principles were. 
But it was not so. One half of the world, as has been said, 
was ignorant of the other half. In the days to which we are 
reverting, comparatively few persons kept consciences — a 
dignitary of the Church, even, is reported to have averred 
that he ' could not afford to keep one : ' neither, perhaps, does 
he deserve to be greatly blamed for the averment, but 
praised rather for his straightforwardness in uttering it, since 
a conscience is doubtless an expensive article of mental 
furniture— and fewer, probably, had reverence for conscience 
keepers. Such persons were looked upon as being foolish 
for their pains ; and much too foolish for the lookers on to be 
wise enough to take the trouble to ask what they meant It 
was charitably taken for granted that they meant to serve 
God ; but how they could do so under their circumstances it 
was not easy to comprehend. 

There were then, as now, Roman Catholics in this kingdom 
of England, or, as people universally preferred to call them, 
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dropping the former appellation, therefore depriving them- 
selves of all participation in the latter, though going to the 
parish church once a week, and in their own names solemnly 
repeating the word — which was construed by their writers into 
an admission that they alone were entitled to it — Catholics ; 
but who or what they were, what they believed, or what they 
did, scarcely any one seemed to be aware. Then, as not now, 
they resided chiefly in far-off and far-between rural mansions, 
with quaint gables, and quainter windows, themselves and 
their mansions the legacies to the nation from the ages when 
their faith, be it what it might, was in the ascendant here — 
the family keeping an unearthly-looking creature on the 
premises designated a Priest, and having a building of ex- 
traordinary appearance attached, in which he and they were 
accustomed to worship, with rites understood by no one but 
themselves, if even by themselves they could be understood — 
though it was affirmed that there were people abroad of 
much the same station in society, who entertained similar 
notions, and, that some of a much lower grade in another 
portion of the British isles, certain of whose kindred, in the 
garb of labourers, far too ignorant to know any better, might 
occasionally be noticed going in and out of obscure meeting- 
places, where the same orgies were presumed to go on, in 
our large cities, agreed with them. This was about the 
whole of the information touching the Roman Catholics, 
which could have been gleaned from the average Englishman, 
less than a century ago ; and so long as he was satisfied of 
the sufficiency of his Parliamentary enactments, and of the 
stringency of the penalties enacted, to keep them from rising, 
he had no ambition to enlarge the sphere of his knowledge 
concerning them. He thought it best to know nothing about 
them, as he thought it best to be in the dark about many 
other things, as to which he has since seen it better for him 
to be informed. And there were Protestant Dissenters then, 
as now, of whom it is said, among other things, that they 
were kept out of the Church, for the sake of a surplice, by 
the progenitors of those who at present would not mind 
ejecting certain who are in the Church, for the sake of alb 
or chasuble ; but then, as not now, the Briton, though a Pro- 
testant, regarded the Nonconformist as utterly beneath his 
notice — as one whom he could not dignify by regarding 
with apprehension, but could treat only with contempt — as a 
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person of no birth, no wealth, no education, no influence, ever 
ripe for sedition, always ready for revolution — who, if he 
attempted to set himself up against the powers that were, 
could be put down in a moment, so as never to rise up again. 
And there were Infidels then, as now; but then, as not now, 
though those were not ages of faith, they who lived in them 
were sadly scandalised that any should have taken the trouble 
to disbelieve. They felt indignant that all should not have 
believed and done what the rest believed and did, considering 
how little more one did or believed than another. Unbelief 
was considered not so much as a dishonour to a Holy Gov, as 
an insult to respectable men. Society was better contented 
that its members should say they were orthodox when they 
were not, than that they should honestly confess themselves 
heterodox when they were. It was esteemed so disreputable 
not to abide by the established faith, though that faith had 
no basis but its establishment, and few could give ' a reason 
for the hope that was in them,' that persons of reputation 
came to the conclusion that scepticism and questioning de- 
served to be dealt with but in the same fashion as burglary 
and sheep-stealing. Thus has it come to pass, that in periods 
of our history when there has been but little unbelief, there 
has been less faith ; and, that when unbelief has been the 
most active, faith has been the most vigorous. When the 
devil ' hath but a short time,' he will, we may be sure, make 
the most of it. 

At all periods, however, there have been exceptions to this 
general unconcern on the part of the many, to the belief and 
practice of those around them, of which we have spoken. In 
the present day these exceptions multiply so fast that they 
are scarcely any longer exceptional. We find, too, that the 
desire to know how the world at large lives, and how and 
what, living as it does, it believes, awaken together. So soon, 
too, as the ignorance relative to the religious notions, and the 
daily habits of the masses of our population, begins to be dis- 
pelled, we are led to search out the physical hindrances to 
moral virtues by which they are encompassed, and to ask our- 
selves how it is that thousands who have the least interest, in 
their journey from this world to the world to come, in pur- 
suing the wrong way, should so rarely, if left to their own 
devices, take the right one. The suspicion is apt to dawn upon 
us, that if our circumstances were as bad as theirs, our charac- 
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ters would be little better ; and we, are the less surprised, when 
it appears so easy for the well-to-do classes of society to 'believe 
all the Articles of the Christian Faith/ that the multitudes 
who have a hard struggle to keep soul and body together 
should find it easier to doubt some of them. Hence the con- 
viction increases on every hand, that if the Religion of CHRIST 
is to make its way among the poor and miserable (though by 
the very prospects it holds out it might do so, but that * the 
promise of the Life that is to come,' since the poor became 
alienated from the Church, has been appropriated chiefly by 
those who have had also the promise of * the life that now is '), 
philanthropy must be its companion, if not its pioneer. It is 
a mistake to suppose that these alienated ones, difficult as it 
is to induce them to attend Public Worship, or to listen to the 
ministration of God's Word, are altogether destitute of reli- 
gious notions. What notions they have are but of a natural 
order, it is true, seldom, if ever, approaching a spiritual region ; 
still they have them, such as they are, and it is frequently very 
curious and interesting to trace the course by which they took 
possession of their minds. And in doing so, it is a lamentable 
discovery by which we are met, that similar notions, in all 
their vague unsatisfactoriness, are at work in grades above 
their own, among those who ought to be better informed, and 
who would be greatly ashamed if convicted of the ignorance 
of those below them upon any subject save that of 'the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ ;' manifesting, however, it is 
nothing so wonderful, that as there is but the one Gospel 
for every grade of society, its main features should be sub- 
jected to a kindred opposition from all. 

Something, yea, much, must be acceded to difference of 
mental constitution, where this ignorance or knowledge of the 
belief and practice of our neighbours, of the various sects and 
parties with which we are surrounded, is concerned. Some, 
so to say, have no turn for enquiry into the different doctrines 
and worships existent m our midst. Their 'ignorance,' it 
may be, is not without its ' bliss.' A copious examination of 
the religious opinions of others may possibly leave a man 
destitute of any opinion of his own ; and an acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of many creeds, while it could not lead 
a man to accept them all, might tempt him, as it has tempted 
many a philosopher and statesman, to receive none. All we 
would say is, that such as have not this turn for enquiry. 
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should not pretend that they have it, and should, in its 
absence, suspend their judgment; albeit, no two things, 
having so little in common, are so continually confounded as 
private judgment and personal enquiry. There can be few 
who are in the habit of mixing in society, who have not been 
repeatedly both grieved and astonished at the representations 
which have been made of the theological tenets, and devo- 
tional observances, not only of exemplary individuals, but of 
useful religious bodies — by persons who evidently believe what 
they say, by feminine partisans, and aged bigots, who have 
never condescended to enquire into what they affirm, and are 
impressed with the idea that it would be a condescension 
were they to do so — which, upon examination, have been 
found to be hopelessly fallacious, if not wickedly untrust- 
worthy. On the other hand, there is a certain order of mind 
for which an enquiry into the doctrines professed, and the 
devotions adopted by their neighbours, whether as individuals 
or communities, an examination of the points at which they 
diverge from one another, and all of them from Catholic usage 
and * the faith once for all delivered unto the Saints,' has a 
positive attraction — a sort of charm, such as that of the study 
of geography, or history, or music, or the pursuit of foreign 
travel. The subjects with which minds of this order become 
occupied, exercise a kind of fascination over them, in propor- 
tion to the difficulties attendant upon their investigation, as the 
ocean is not without its fascination for the mariner, in pro- 
portion to its perils. Men of enquiring habits hover about 
perilous topics as the moth flutters round the flame of the 
candle, and with the like danger to the life of the man as to 
the vitality of the insect. They oftentimes get so entangled 
in them as to be unable to extricate their subject or them- 
selves ; yea, the very shoals, rocks, and quicksands of the sea 
of speculation on which they have embarked seem to lure 
them on, as the whirlpool lures the vessel, till the pilot, who 
fancied himself at a safe distance, finds himself all but within 
its treacherous embrace. While, therefore, it might not be 
advisable to recommend generally investigations of this na- 
ture, as it cannot be generally necessary that they should be 
undertaken, it is indispensable that, within proper limits, those 
should enter upon them whose business it is to propound 
Christian Theology as a science ; for it is to be hoped that it 
is no treason still to maintain, in the presence of so many 
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newly-born sciences, that Theology, which ' hath been ever of 
old,' is a science, and one characterised by exactness. It is to 
the spirit which has animated such investigations that we are 
indebted for such works as Bossuet's Variations^ Moehler's 
Symbolism^ Wigram*s Divarication^ Evans's Sketch of all 
DenominationSy and, of another class, HennelFs Prize Essay, 
Christianity and Infidelity ^ an Exposition of the Arguments 
on both sides. One who by his office has to teach definite 
truth must have some acquaintance with the deviations of 
error ; and he who has to lay the foundations of faith must 
be able, without losing his way, to track the windings of un- 
belief. For, as it has been well observed by a recent writer, 
Mr. Hope Robertson, *A careful survey of Church History 
teaches us this, as one useful lesson, that all the doctrines of 
the Christian Religion are liable to doubts and questionings ; 
which after being set at rest for a time, reappear, as if new, 
after the lapse of some years or generations.' The force of 
many a modern objection, with those whom it has influenced 
by its apparent novelty, is weakened considerably when it is 
shown to have nothing new in it. 

What, then, do we mean by the title prefixed to this paper, 
' Popular Rationalism '} At first sight, what would be taken to 
be meant by it would be a Rationalism that is popular, a 
Rationalism extensively adopted by the populace, and con- 
tinually coming in our way, as so adopted ; and as teachers, 
witnesses for GoD, and ' set for the defence of the Gospel,' 
hindering our work. But when we speak of 'Popular Ration- 
alism,' we seem to imply that there may be a Rationalism that 
is not popular. Is there } We trow that there is. It is 
right to be rational. To reason, and to be reasonable, is our 
bounden duty ; and when we have to do with ' the record 
which God hath given of His SoN,' more especially. The 
work of a certain philosopher remains to us under the title of 
The Reasonableness of Christianity. Christianity is reasonable. 
We must never plead guilty to the charge that the Catholic 
Faith is irrational. There is a good sense in which a man 
may be a Rationalist, and there is an evil sense ; as there is 
an orthodox sense in which a man may be a Unitarian, as well 
as a heterodox. There is a Rationalism which may be occu- 
pied with furnishing reasons for faith, and there is a Rational- 
ism which may be occupied only with the invention of reasons 
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for unbelief. A man being a belivever need not have parted 
with his reason, and a man being an unbeliever need not have 
retained his. Some of the most unreasonable men in the 
world are to be found among such as have ' denied the faith ;' 
and some of the most credulous of people there are among 
those who reject the Gospel of Christ. Reasoning and ration- 
ality are by no means popular as such. Prejudice and fore- 
gone conclusions are much more popular. Passion rules the 
many where reason is never allowed to enter. ' Popular 
Rationalism * is not to be confounded with learned Ration- 
alism, though learned men are largely answerable for forging 
weapons which may be used in a rough, though practical way, 
by unlearned hands. Persons who have never read a Neo- 
logical book may be unconsciously influenced by Neological 
arguments; and those in whose way a work on Biblical 
Criticism never came, may have their confidence in the 
Divine Records undermined by the hearsays of such criticism, 
or from the knowledge that it exists. And the 'Popular 
Rationalism ' with which we are now concerned is that process, 
if it be worthy of such a name, by which numbers are led 
to give up one distinctive feature of the Religion of Christ 
after another, till they near the conclusion that there remains 
nothing certain for them to believe, and nothing particular for 
them to do, to attain eternal Life, if they retain a conviction 
that such a life is attainable. That they have reasoned them- 
selves out of their faith, cannot be affirmed, as will more 
plainly appear when we come to consider what their objec- 
tions are ; and not having reasoned themselves out of their 
faith, it is no easy task to reason them back again into it. 

But Rationalism, whether popular or learned, can be treated 
by no one as a compact and coherent system, like the Faith 
to which it wholly or partially opposes itself. Rationalism is 
a thing of odds and ends, of shreds and patches, of remnants 
of Theology tacked together with ravellings of ' vain philo- 
sophy,' of lessons in Divinity pieced out with * oppositions of 
Science falsely so called.' The evil it has done for us we in a 
great measure know ; the good it is to do we know not : for 
this we are to wait till, probably, the evil has done its worst. 
Rationalism is for ever purposing, but never performing ; 
always indicating wants, but never supplying them. The 
Rationalist surveys with calmness the ruin he has spread 
abroad, as if of its own accord that ruin would sooner or later 
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drop again into order. According to M. Guizot, after Mr. 
Lecky has summed up some of the triumphs of Rationalism, 
he is obliged to confess that *it is just as much an enemy to 
devoted ness and self-sacrifice as it is to ignorance and error/ 
That it is an enemy to devotion, that self-sacrifice cannot 
thrive under its shadow, is certain ; but a Rationalist from 
another point of view might doubt its being the enemy of 
ignorance and error. If it have cast out ignorance and error 
of one kind, has it not brought in plentifully error and igno- 
rance of another kind ? And if so, has it not failed in both 
ways ? Again, Mr. Lecky acknowledges, that ' if Rationalism 
has freed us from " theological conceptions " about sin, and 
from those dreams of future punishment which so long hard- 
ened the human character, it has at the same time done a 
great deal to destroy disinterestedness, and to dig the grave of 
enthusiasm.' Sin, it may be remarked, being a theological 
term (for while the world speaks not of sins but of vices. 
Theology has but the one term for both), cannot well be ' freed 
from theological conceptions ' about it, any more than any 
other subject wliich is theological. But if Rationalism have 
* freed us from theological conceptions ' about sin, has it not 
also done its best to free us from such conceptions about the 
remedy for sin, and so left us practically without a remedy 1 
And is it not this very liberty, as we may see by-and-by, 
which has made Rationalism popular, and is working so much 
mischief.? But to talk of freeing theological topics from 
theological conceptions is absurd ; more absurd than it would 
be to invest ««theologic topics with such conceptions. What 
would be thought of one who should arise to free scientific 
terms from scientific conceptions 1 How is it possible to free 
such subjects as the Incarnation of the Son of God, or the 
Satisfaction made by Him upon the Cross, any more than Sin, 
to which these stand in direct relation, from a theological 
conception } We can have no conception of them at all if it 
be not a theological one. How is it that there is, perhaps, more 
sin in the world than ever, of a more deadly kind, and yet so 
lightly thought of.? Has not this freeing it from the theo- 
logical conception of it, of which Rationalism makes its boast, 
had something to do with it } Are there not whole nations 
in the world unfit for liberty of any kind } And are we to 
infer that every individual in the world is fit for a liberty of 
this kind } As for * those dreams of future punishment which 
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so long hardened the human character/ if there were such, 
and the writer would not assert there were not, though they 
must have been made of stronger fibre than dreams to have 
had this hardening effect (and this is a point to which he will 
have to return), it is for the Gospel, from which alone we 
know aught about the matter, to dispel such dreams, by sub- 
stituting for them its dread realities ; and not for Rationalism 
to do it, by dissolving the realities with the dreams in its mer- 
ciless alembic. Well may we revert to the language of M. 
Guizot, and say, * Every other system has failed miserably ; 
Christianity has succeeded despite the multiplied errors and 
crimes of its professors, because, to put its Divine origin out 
of the question, it deals with man as a whole, and satisfies 
every part of his nature.' It is a reasonable system, this 
of the Gospel, though it be a supernatural one. Hence is it 
the bounden duty of such as believe it to be supernatural, to 
seek by all means to represent it reasonably — at least, to 
take heed that no representation of theirs shall tempt men to 
deem it unreasonable ; since, whatever may be said for modem 
Theology, the Theology of primitive and Apostolic times was 
logical, and capable, as anyone may perceive, especially from 
the writings of S. Paul, of being argued logically. For, as 
it has been already intimated, there is a justifiable rationality, 
which may be brought to bear upon the contents of Divine 
revelation as well as an unjustifiable one. Men may reason in 
* the proportion of faith ' as well as out of that * proportion.' 
And there is the widest possible difference between one, who, 
believing the Christian revelation to contain a fixed body of 
truth, desires so to set forth that truth as that men shall have no 
plausible ground for rejecting it, and another, who, starting with 
the assumption that the Gospel contains no such fixed truths, 
but is only what differently constituted minds think it to be, 
proceeds to remodel it after his own fancy, and either solicits 
his neighbours to accept his conceptions of the Truth, or allows 
them to abide by their own. And the sentiment to which 
utterance is frequently given, when men have cast themselves 
adrift from all definite belief, ' Let every man believe what he 
likes,' rightly translated, means, that men do not like to believe^ 
that they had rather rest in the possibility that any number 
of divergent propositions may be true, than act upon the cer- 
tainty that any particular statements are true. 

From this point of view, the object which Popular Ration- 
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alism contemplates may be clearly understood. It is to 
bring in * another Gospel ' (or any number of others) which, 
as S. Paul said of the Judaised gospel of his day, ^is not 
another,' yet 'perverts the Gospel of Christ/ By this 
rationalising process there is no longer one Gospel for all 
people, but every one may, if he choose, have a gospel of his 
own, for which he is accountable to no one else, and on 
account of which no one else has any right to interfere with 
him ; for if there be one feature among rationalistic opinions, 
and persons, more palpable than the rest, begotten of the 
fallacy that the Religion of CHRIST is an indefinite article, 
it is the entire lack of coherence and co-operation. Even 
among the adherents of the Catholic Faith there is not too 
much union or sympathy ; but here there is none. Ration- 
alism permits every one to set up for himself in the things of 
God, and to go his way as if he were the only traveller along 
that road. You may adopt the current phraseology, if you 
will, in treating of those things, so long as you dilute, or turn 
aside its signification ; or you may invent a new phraseology 
of your own, the significance of which, if it have any, no one 
but the inventor can penetrate. It is all the same. The one 
thing needful with such as have thoroughly imbibed this 
Neological poison seems to be, that without abdicating your 
title to be considered a Christian, nay, perhaps, without 
ceasing to go to church, still continuing to join in the service, 
and listening as do others to pastoral instruction, you should 
hold yourself committed to nothing by doing so. The 
writer cannot but think that the extent to which the evil has 
entered into the heart of multitudes of nominal members of 
the Church is vastly under-estimated. We deceive ourselves 
if we suppose it to be working only in one avowed quarter. 
If the Evangelicalism of a past Century, having lost its power 
over men, through a worldliness far more peculiar than their 
opinions on the part of those who still cling to its once living, 
but now dead terminology, have left their children doubters 
rather than believers, it is not prudent for us to forget, on the 
other hand, that mere aesthetic Ritualism, if it be alone, and 
unaccompanied by sound Catholic teaching, and wholesome 
warning, will not save men from Rationalism. So soon as 
any system becomes popular it becomes less pure; and in 
little longer than a generation some of the noblest religious 
movements have had time to corrupt themselves. 
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And as with believing, so is it with doing. You can get 
nothing done by those who believe nothing. Rationalism, 
which is answerable for the decay of faith, is answerable also 
for the absence of good works. Resigning a definite belief, 
men retire from the sphere of active goodness, and plunge 
into the region of unprofitable speculation. They may in- 
dicate upon paper what they imagine needs to be done ; but 
they leave others to do it, who act, and do not speculate. If 
we seek for the fruits of Rationalism, truly it has but few 
* signs of virtue * to show. It is a time-saving, money-saving, 
labour-saving, self-denial-saving invention As we have seen, 
one of its cleverest apologists is obliged to admit its fatality 
to ' devotedness and self-sacrifice.' Contemplating the huge 
moral and physical miseries of mankind, even in Christian 
countries, it cannot but be said, that all that is done, by all 
manner of doers, for their alleviation, is comparatively little. 
But this must also be said, that of what is done, be it little 
or be it much, the infinitely larger proportion is done by those 
who retain their faith, and not by such as have reasoned 
themselves out of theirs. Philanthropy is still the asso- 
ciate of Religion, and has not taken Rationalism for its 
ally. Rationalism builds no churches, erects no hospitals, 
raises no asylums, sends forth no missionaries, consolidates 
no brotherhoods, gathers together no sisterhoods, elicits 
no large-hearted almsgiving, and cultivates no self-denying 
charity. It is essentially unpractical. Few indeed have 
been the institutions of benevolence which have originated 
apart from that ' love of Christ which passeth knowledge,* 
but for the sense of which multitudes of Christian workers 
would be ready to give up in despair, and of the few which 
have so originated, based upon merely humanitarian grounds, 
how many have, through their waywardness, proved abortive. 
Schemes for the regeneration of society have been repeatedly 
devised, projects for the universal banishment from the world 
of ignorance, poverty, and wickedness, have been conceived, 
by handfuls of men, in their abundant self-conceit deeming 
themselves ' sufficient for these things,* which have ended in 
the contentious separation of the counsellors, never to meet 
again, ere their theories could be constructed. Meanwhile, 
the Church goes on battling with ignorance, so far as she 
can ; assisting the poor, since the ample possessions which 
she had for so doing have been violently taken from her by 
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the great ones of the earth, as best she may ; and putting 
down wickedness, by bringing individual sinners to repentance, 
as no other agency can pretend to do. But while the per- 
formances of Rationalism have been thus insignificant, its 
pretensions have been grand. It is wont to use * great swell- 
ing words of vanity.' It must either do something for man- 
kind on a large scale, or sit still and do nothing. It cannot 
be content to have its capabilities cramped by the command- 
ments of Christ. A work entitled, Fellowes' Religion of the 
Universe, used to be popular when the writer was a younger 
man. The title, to go no further, always appeared to him to 
be an embodiment of the exaggerated self-importance of un- 
belief ' Religion of the Universe * ! What men want is a 
religion that is adapted to influence the inhabitants of the 
earth — to constrain them to be and to do each within his own 
sphere, and according to the measure of his responsibility. 
A religion which might be fitted for the universe might be 
altogether unfitted for the planet on which we dwell. And 
what was this ' religion of the universe ' } It was a religion, 
which, like every rationalistic projection of religion, more or 
less overlooked the fact of spiritual disorder in the universe ; 
it pretended to see sin nowhere. Therefore, if brought into 
relation to man, dealt with him not as an actual, but as an 
imaginary being. It began where it ought to have ended. 

Of the grosser, coarser, more arrogant, more destructive 
forms of Rationalism, which not only pervert, or explain 
away, ' the doctrines which are according to godliness,' sub- 
stituting for them not ' another gospel, which is not another,' 
but which propose to uproot and supplant the Gospel that isy 
by putting in its place some gigantic, new-fangled, mortal 
delusion, like that of Auguste Comte, for instance, and whose 
pretensions are in proportion to their unreasonableness, it is 
not our purpose to speak ; but of that Rationalism of which 
we have been hitherto speaking, popular among country 
gentlemen of dubious education, London tradesmen of un- 
doubted prosperity, and mechanics and artisans of all towns, 
more reckless in their independence than either. A man, 
who, in the face of past Christian history, and present 
Christian exertion, could seriously believe it to be within the 
range of his ability, to construct a moral or religious system, 
which should be the rival of Christianity, and accomplish for 
the children of men all that even the Gospel of our Divine 
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Lord and Saviour, has been found unable to perform — not 
through its powerlessness, but through the World's wilfulness 
— had need ' show great signs and wonders ' before any sober- 
minded person could be induced to listen to his proposition. 

* I have only one observation to make/ Talleyrand is reported 
to have said to La R6vellifere Lapaux, who came to consult 
him about establishing a new worship, to be called ' Theo- 
philanthropy ' — which, by the way, we may remark, is a 
somewhat stale and used-up designation for such a thing — 

* Jesus Christ died and rose again to found His Religion. 
You ought to try and do as much if you mean to found one.' 
Any reasonable being might have made this reply as well as 
he who did make it And as to the possible, probable, or 
rather, let us say, the certain results of any such undertaking, 
we may rely on the validity of the assurance of one of the 
friends of the late Mr. Leigh Hunt, when he proposed to form 
an eclectic religion, consisting of some of the simplest morali- 
ties and truths of the Bible, to the exclusion of miracle, 
mystery, and everything supernatural, that 'such a religion, 
while it might leave the higher classes Theists, would keep 
the masses heathen.' That such would be the result of re- 
ligious eclecticism, we may be sure, since a similar result, on 
a most extensive scale, has followed from the promulgation 
among the masses of a few selected tenets, which have been 
set forth as preeminently, if not exclusively, embodying the 
Gospel of Christ, to the exclusion of their needed doctrinal 
counterpoises, and in the absence of those Christian practices 
and observances in the House of GOD, which could alone 
have had any chance of recommending them to acceptance. 
But touching that conceit of human reason which thinks it 
can create an instrumentality, by piecing together the morals 
of the Gospel, to the rejection of its history and its dogmas, 
or by supplementing those morals by fragments of Pagan 
morality, Hindoo, Mahometan, or what not, and to get it to 
work among creatures whose principles are weak, and whose 
passions are strong, well may we adopt the language of Pro- 
fessor Vinet, that such Rationalism is ' a breaking of all the 
steps of the ladder by which we purpose to climb.' 'You 
start,' saith he, ' at the strange dogmas of Christianity, a Cru- 
cified God, the punishment of an Innocent Victim, the mys- 
teries of Freewill and Sovereign Grace. They are strange; 
I dare not make them one tittle less strange. Yet they 
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were these strange dogmas that conquered the world. And 
it will be all over with Christianity when the world has begun, 
by eliminating its supernatural element, to give it a niche 
among the philosophies/ But not yet has it come to that ; 
and to that it will never come so long as the promise remains, 
that * the gates of Hell shall not prevail against the Church.' 
A Christianity without dogmas is a Christianity that will not 
work. You may widen a river by destroying its banks, till it 
overflows all the plain ; but by so doing you may have made 
it no longer navigable. And you may make the Gospel of 
Christ as broad as you please, by casting down its bound- 
aries of doctrine ; but in doing so you will not have formed 
an ocean, but a shallow, in which the ark of the Church, with 
all her precious endeavours, will be stranded. As a fact, 
there never has been a revival of religion among men, a 
' renewal of what hath been decayed,* or a ' strengthening of 
the things that were ready to die,' in which dogma did not 
reassert its importance. 

Having so far indicated what this complaint. Popular 
Rationalism, is, with which we have to deal, in further dealing 
with it, our management may be the more orderly, if we 
enquire into its Causes, its Character, and its Treatment. 

Firstly, its Causes. Not all of them, but some. The 
disease is among us, it is extensively spread, and by many we 
are assured, if our own knowledge and observation do not 
assure us, that it is on the increase. And it does not appear 
that we are likely to eradicate it by merely abusing the 
patient, or anathematising such as are suffering from its 
attacks. We wish to enquire, not into aught that justifies the 
Rationalism which leads men wholly or partially to reject 
Divine revelation — nothing can justify the rejection of ' the 
record which GOD hath given of His Son' — but if there be 
aught that in its measure accounts for it. Is there anything 
which serves to aggravate the complaint with those upon 
whom it has laid hold } Is there aught in the mode of dealing 
with it by certain physicians of the mind calculated to hinder 
rather than promote a return to spiritual health } A disease 
of the body may be brought on a person by his own careless- 
ness, or by the carelessness of some one else. An ailment 
may be developed from within, or it may be brought upon a 
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man from without. But either way, whether a man's sickness 
be his own fault or not, it ought to be examined into; and even 
if himself alone be to blame for it, he should not be allowed 
to die under its attack without the application of a specific 
There is a ' sharp practice ' in various professions ; but such 
sharp practice frequently defeats its own intentions : kills in- 
stead of cures. Leslie's Short and Easy Method with t/te 
Deists did but little to eradicate Deism ; and Lord Lyttelton's 
Life of S. Pau/, a work which one might carry about, and 
scarcely feel its weight, it cannot be supposed greatly multi- 
plied the students of the Epistles of that Apostle. And 
there is a short and easy method of dealing with the question 
of Rationalism, whether in its severe symptoms, or its symp- 
toms less severe. It may be put into this narrow compass. 
We may be told that Rationalism, the temptation which 
human beings are under to demur to, or to refuse, portions 
of the Divine economy given to man by GOD, as a whole — 
neither redundant nor deficient — or, refusing no portion in 
particular, by subtil explanations to draw down the whole 
economy out of the supernatural into the natural order of 
things, has its root within, that it is part and parcel of the 
depravity and corruption of our fallen nature, that it originates 
in that * carnal mind which is enmity against GOD, which is 
not subject to the law of GOD, neither indeed can be.' 

We may be reminded, that human nature will not brook 
submission, that it is impatient of restraint, and that men 
claim the right to belie^^e what they please, because they wish 
to do as they please. We have no doubt that statements of 
this sort cover no small portion of the ground. A man will 
sooner or later either bring his creed into agreement with his 
life, or his life into agreement with his creed ; and where the 
creed is good, and the life is evil (though there be thousands 
whose creed to the last will be better than their life), the 
former is more easily done than the latter. Creeds are mini- 
mised to adapt them to the minimum of practice. The 
Articles of the Faith sensibly diminish in proportion to the 
paucity of the labours of love. Not only may the absence of 
all ' abounding in the work of the LoRD ' reduce the belief of 
an individual, but of a whole Church, to the level of the barest 
naturalism. But without forgetting persons of this class, who 
may be wholly answerable for their ' own plague,* we have in 
view persons of another class, who may not be wholly answer- 
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able for it; and for the sake of these, not of those, we are 
seeking some account of it. It apparently escapes the recol- 
lection of many, that as they may unconsciously help others 
to believe — the silent force of a holy, therefore a beautiful 
life, may do this — so they may, without being aware of it, 
tempt others to doubt. There are numbers who would, per- 
haps, never have questioned the Christianity of the Bible had 
they not questioned the Christianity of Christians. We are 
thinking of a large class (we trust it is not on the increase, 
but we fear that it is) which, if it consist not of those who 
may be spoken of as Saints, or spiritual heroes, does consist 
of such as are ' tender-hearted,' exemplary, without reproach, 
and not without religious convictions, touching their ' parts and 
duties,' relations and obligations, in the sight of GOD and men, 
who nevertheless have ' cast away their confidence ' in this 
verity or that, necessary though it be to complete the cycle 
of truth which they hold, which, in other ages, such as were 
careful to have ' right faith ' dreamed not of resigning. We 
are thinking of professing Christians unattached, whose piety, 
energy, generosity, would do honour to any attachment, who 
yet are attracted to no Ecclesiastical organisation, but are 
more or less repelled by all. We are not thinking of such as 
regard Holy Scripture as a plastic material, which may be 
moulded into any form, according to their whim; but of those 
who reverence the Bible as an authoritative and unbending 
standard, study it with all available helps, and are acquainted 
with its contents, who after all find themselves unable to 
accept all the deductions of the Church, and cannot bring 
themselves to see in the sacred pages what to a Catholic 
Christian may be perfectly plain, if they do not miss the key 
by which he unlocks all his treasures. We cannot confound 
such as these with men who hold themselves loose from faith 
because they wish to hold themselves equally loose from 
virtue. We should scarcely be justified in asserting that they 
are one and all of them actuated by pride or depravity. They 
are not of them who are too glad to discover reasons for 
doubt, but are delighted, rather, if they do not discover them. 
We may be admonished that there must still be something 
secretly out of order with them, that they cannot be taking 
the right course to ' seek the truth,' or they would not thus 
pass it over ; and we might more readily accede to the repre- 
sentation, were we living in a united Christendom, but it 
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makes a wide difference seeing we do not * What shall we 
say to these things ? ' 

How are we to understand it, that so many who go with us 
so far, have a halting-place on the King's highway, beyond 
which they will no farther go ? May the blight of Rationalism 
be brought upon the soul by the theological atmosphere, as 
the blight upon vegetation by the natural ? May others be 
more reprehensible for the patient's condition than himself? 
Is it possible that orthodoxy may have to charge itself with 
some of the faults of heteredoxy ? And that truth in bad 
hands may be received as heresy into otherwise good hearts ? 
Is there no charge, for instance, against the mode in which 
' the Articles of the Christian Faith ' are too frequently pre- 
sented to the popular mind ? Has ' Popular Rationalism ' 
never been kept in countenance by pulpit irrationality ? Has 
the Religion of the SON of GoD never had occasion to cry 
aloud, ' Save me from my friends ' ? Has the best of causes 
never suffered from the unskilfulness of its advocates ? To 
ask these questions is all but needless; they answer them- 
selves, and that, alas! in the affirmative. There is what is 
described in ordinary affairs as * the art of putting things/ 

* The preacher,* saith an inspired author who wrote upwards 
of three thousand years ago, * sought to find out acceptable,' 
or delightful, ' words.' This we suppose would have been 
synonymous with 'the art of putting things.' Is this art 
generally cultivated where the things that are to be * put ' are 

* the things that be of GOD ' ? If it be not, are we to wonder 
if they do not make their way ? While it is possible, other 
circumstances being favourable, so to set before men Divine 
things, as that they shall be all but sure to meet with a recep- 
tion, it is possible so to present them, as that they shall almost 
inevitably be rejected. If the fault be with the steward, the 
dishonour is to the householder. Love to the message is 
quickened more than we are aware by affection for the 
messenger. Our Blessed Lord intimates this, when, in refer- 
ence to His adorable Self, He saith to His Disciples, * If a 
man love Me, he will keep My words.' ' He that loveth Me 
not keepth not My sayings.' In truth, it had need be apparent 
to all upon whom the prophetic mantle has fallen, that the 
evangelical * report ' contains already too much that is not 
agreeable to * the natural man ' to permit those who are 
entrusted with its publication to aggravate its disagreeableness 
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by the mode in which it is applied. Ages, indeed, there have 
been, and prophets, when and by whom the obnoxiousness of 
some of the principles and precepts of the New Testament 
has, as it were, been rendered more obnoxious by the language 
and manner in which they have been enforced, under the 
mistaken idea that it is the more praiseworthy to overcome a 
larger than a smaller amount of aversion from the ' medicine * 
administered for the * souFs health/ An experiment of this 
description, hazardous at all times, would be more than usually 
hazardous, peradventure, in the present day. The counter 
pleadings are too numerous, as the apostasy of the latter 
time draws near, to leave any who have to declare * the whole 
counsel of GOD ' blameless, if, through faultiness in their 
declaration, men should revolt from 'the commandments 
delivered unto them.' 

But not only may an amount of alienation from the Faith 
be traced to the want of an * acceptable ' presentation of the 
Faith ; added to this, we may refer to the inexactness of much 
of our popular Theology, as answerable for the same aliena- 
tion. The loose, rambling, incoherent, inconsecutive address 
of numerous Christian advocates — the uncertain use, the 
wavering application, of theological terms — the adoption of 
big words by orators of small minds — the plentiful addition 
of adjectives which enfeeble the sense of whole sentences, 
and of expletives by. which the significance of otherwise plain 
propositions is overlaid, characteristic of too many of the dis- 
courses delivered in the Houses of Prayer in our land — the 
throwing abroad at random of such grandly-sounding epithets 
as infinite, eternal, almighty, glorious, incomprehensible, in- 
effable, mysterious, spiritual, supernatural, immortal, and such 
like— together with the doctrinal and devotional exaggera- 
tions which are but too common in the lips of teachers, whose 
lives are much upon a level with the lives of their neighbours, 
and who engage in no such converse out of sacred buildings — 
all these act as temptations to Rationalism with those of the 
laity who value mental accuracy, and are accustomed to weigh 
the force of words. They tempt them to the conclusion that 
Theology — which, it must be repeated, is an exact science — 
is a most inexact science, or no science at all ; and they 
individually compare it with other sciences, or set it side by 
side, to its disadvantage, with their own professional or com- 
mercial pursuits. The writer may be permitted to observe, 
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that in saying these things he is not speaking from hearsay, 
or from surmise. He has reason to know that the impression 
is gaining ground, that there are those of the clergy who 
are not the same persons out of church that they are in it, 
there is a suspicion that some of them do not say all that 
they mean, and that others do not mean all that they say ; 
that propositions are laid down in sermons which would 
not be maintained by those who lay them down, were they 
questioned about them in conversation ; and, above all, there 
is the spectacle of clerical subscription, which binds every 
one, and yet leaves every subscriber at liberty, and of Acts of 
Uniformity, which beget the most irreconcilable disunion. 
Must not the results of such influences as these upon the 
unclerical population sooner or later be, yea, are they not 
even now, disastrous ? Will not their consequence be, that 
* truth ' will * fall in our streets, and equity ' be no longer 
able to ' enter ' ? And are we to go on thus, till dishonest 
teachers alone will be received as the honest, and honest 
teachers will be branded as the dishonest ? 

In addition to these provocations of a rationalistic temper, 
we may refer to the partial character of our popular Theology, 
as alienating from the Church many whom she can ill afford 
to lose, and holding them aloof from those good works of the 
household of 'faith' in which their co-operation would be 
most valuable. These scattered ones, who divide, but do not 
conquer, whom it would be most desirable to ' knit together 
in one communion and fellowship,' multiply rather than de- 
crease. Their multiplication is assisted by the knowledge of 
the narrowness of the ground which is covered by the teach- 
ing offered to, and accepted, with apparently perfect con- 
tentment, by the vast majority of Christian congregations, 
insomuch that such persons, unless they give up thinking 
altogether, are unavoidably thrown upon their own resources. 
It is to be remembered, that laymen are to be found in the 
present day, where we might least expect to find them, whose 
Biblical studies, reverently undertaken, and in the interest of 
old-fashioned truth, have been far deeper, and more extensive, 
than the researches of not a few of the Clergy, who may have 
lacked the ability, or the disposition, or whose parochial cares 
have left them with no time, for such explorations. Let any 
one seriously contemplate the ground which is covered by 
the teaching of the ordinary homilist, and he must be as- 
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tonished at its narrowness compared with the ground which 
might be covered. And it is where the teachers in Church 
leave off that the studious layman out of Church usually 
begins. Multiplied are the subjects, of which it cannot be 
affirmed for a moment that they are either unessential, unim- 
portant, or uninteresting, which, so far from being publicly 
set forward, are scarcely ever even touched upon, or alluded 
to. They are in Holy Scripture, but they who hear it read, 
or preached from, scarcely know that they are there. A 
thoughtful author, a layman, anonymous, but, as a writer, not 
unknown, and who has contributed his share towards their 
elucidation, thus indicates a few of these subjects: — The 
condition of the ancient world outside of Judaism: The 
absence of the missionary spirit among the chosen race : Old 
Testament prophecy generally : The ministry of Angels 
under the Old Testament and the New : The Scriptural 
sense of constantly recurring Biblical terms : The testimony 
of the Bible in relation to Hades or the invisible world, to 
Heaven as the abode of GOD, and of the Holy Angels, and 
to Hell or Gehenna, and future retribution generally: The 
Fatherhood of GoD, as implying everything involved in moral 
government: The resurrection of the body; the first resur- 
rection, and the general resurrection : The work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church and on the world : The character and 
purpose of the particular dispensation under which we are 
living : * The hope of Israel ' as spoken of by S. Paul : The 
characteristics of the period called the Millennium : The 
destiny of Christian nations as distinguished from the glorifi- 
cation of Saints: The probability or otherwise of future 
pardon for, or purification of, the heathen : * The mystery of 
iniquity*: The last form of Antichrist : The calamities of the 
latter day, and the universal Kingdom of CHRIST. 

This is a long list of topics, but as to none of them can it 
be said that the members of the Church are favoured with 
much enlightenment from their guides. As to one of them, 
the Scriptural sense of constantly recurring Biblical terms, we 
might venture to assert, that the sense of such terms, though 
they constantly recur, is most imperfectly comprehended by 
multitudes of Church-goers. The writer cannot but recollect 
that some of the most useful, and most welcome sermons 
which lie had the privilege in past years to deliver, were not 
upon texts, neither upon subjects, but upon single words. To 
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the above list, however, we might add another topic, the rela- 
tion of various portions of the books of Leviticus and Chronicles 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and of it to them. We might 
safely affirm, that were this relation generally and interestingly 
drawn out, it would do more for the acceptance of Sacramental 
verities, and the elucidation to the popular understanding -of 
that doctrine of Sacrifice in the Eucharist, as to which 
numbers even of the clergy, headed by the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, are so much in the dark, than all our dog- 
matising and discussing, explaining and memorialising, have 
yet done. Is it not lamentable to think, that the whole con- 
stellation of topics which groups itself round the second 
Advent of the Son of Man, should be given over into the 
hands of all manner of theological empirics, and Ecclesias- 
tical fortune-tellers, to be dealt with according to their will } 
Would it not be better that such topics should, as circum- 
stances admit, be taken in hand by competent expositors in 
the Church, than that men of enquiry, who are always hover- 
ing about their borders, should be allowed, misled by others, 
or misleading themselves, to drift into aberration, unattach- 
ment, or unbelief.? But, in truth, it must be said, that the 
very subjects now indicated, especially, have for ages been in 
abeyance in the Church. The particular judgment of the 
individual soul after death, has been substituted for the 
general 'judgment of quick and dead at Christ's appearing 
and His Kingdom'; and the coming of CHRIST at the Last 
Day been put out of sight by the going to CHRIST of each 
man when he dies. When the Church, from being an empire 
in the world became, through the patronage of Constantine, 
a world-empire, expectations of the return of her Lord, 
which up to that time had occupied her, ceased to occupy 
her as before. Neither has she, to this hour, been again 
possessed by them as she was in the primitive times : a fact 
which Rationalists have not been slow to make use of, in 
endeavouring to convict some of the early Christian writers, 
and even * the Apostles of our Lord and SAVIOUR,' of a 
mistake as to their hope. The theory, too, of perpetual 
Ecclesiastical perfection, upon which the portion of the Church 
in communion with the Bishop of Rome insists, as against 
other portions of Christendom, while it has done so much to 
obscure the hope of the reappearing of the SON of Man, has 
done even more to show that there is but little, necessity for 
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His coming. To the Christendom of the West, large depart- 
ments of Holy Writ which foretell of these things have 
become practically useless. Prophetic delineations applicable 
only to ages yet to come, have either been forced into 
accommodation to the Church as she now is, or been set 
aside. The writer has repeatedly asked intelligent Roman 
Catholics what they understood by such and such parts of the 
prophetical writings ; but he has not been able to elicit any 
reply beyond this, that they had no doubt the Church had 
some interpretation of them, but what it was they did not 
know. The Church, in fact, finds no place for them, and for 
any practical utility they retain, they might as well have 
never been in the records of which she is * the witness and 
keeper.' English Catholics are not bound to a theory which 
compels them to drop out of recollection any of the predic- 
tions of the Old or of the New Testament, concerning the 
present or the future condition of the Church, or of the 
nations of the world ; and when they do so, from a desire to 
make out a better case for Christendom generally, or for their 
own quarter of it in particular, than can be made out, personal 
enquirers, perceiving how much there is in 'the oracles of 
God ' which authorised teachers seldom, if ever, bring forth 
among the * things new and old ' from that treasure-house, are 
in danger of losing their confidence in verities which they are 
prominently and perpetually putting forward. The Church 
should allow none of these things to escape her, would she 
prevent their being taken in hand by the many who are 
incompetent to deal with them. But if she have * no voice ' 
in such matters, 'neither any to answer,' she need not be 
surprised if certain of her thoughtful members seek an 
answer for themselves, if they do not even turn it against her, 
when found. 

But what, beyond aught else that can be named, is answer- 
able for the rationalising spirit of the time, for much not only 
of its latent, but active infidelity, yea, of its blank godlessness, 
we believe to be the common representation of the retribution 
of the wicked after death ; a representation which perverts 
the Gospel of Christ from being ' good tidings of great joy 
for all people,' into the worst possible tidings of unutterable 
despair to countless millions of the human race: and which 
defeats its own end by leading multitudes to give up the 
conviction that there is any retribution whatsoever, Accovd.- 
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ing to this representation, we are sliut up to the conclusion, 
that never-ending torment is the doom which awaits by far 
the larger proportion of the inhabitants of the earth, at any 
and every period of its history. No alternative of a purga- 
tory of any kind is admitted into the representation — no 
punishment with a view to purification — no possibility of dis- 
cipline after death— no hope of forgiveness beyond the grave. 
All orders of sinners, all degrees of men, have been handed 
over to this same doom ; even the Heathen at home, who, 
through Christian neglect, have never had Christian oppor- 
tunities ; and the Heathen abroad, up to the date at which 
Protestant believers invented Missionary Societies : yea, ac- 
cording to the heartless cruelties of Calvinism, infants, to use a 
favourite expression, ' of a span long,' unless, it may be, they 
were the children of believing parents, ever making an ex- 
ception in behalf of their own offspring. Such has been ' the 
short and easy method' of dealing with one of the most 
awful and intricate of all questions, since the dying- out in 
Protestant countries of the science of Casuistry, and the sub- 
stitution for a belief in ' the Communion of Saints,' of a per- 
suasion that as soon as a man dies he has done with us, and 
we with him. The revolt in a number of minds from this 
representation has been long and resolute. It was not that 
men have themselves doubted the representation only, but 
that they have had graver doubts of t/ieir belief of it who 
have so steadfastly put it forward ; or, rather, that they have 
all but been without doubt that they have failed to realise the 
dread force of their own declamation. * What manner of 
persons ought they to have been,' if they did realise it.^ 
'Were I a religionist,' wrote a certain unbeliever in all religion, 
* did I co7isiste7ttly believe, as millions say they do, that the 
knowledge and practice of the Gospel in this life influence 
destiny in another — the Spirit of Truth be my witness — 
Religion should be to me everything. I would cast aside 
earthly enjoyments as dross, earthly cares as follies, earthly 
thoughts and feelings as less than vanity. Religion should 
be my first waking thought, and my last image when sleep 
sunk me in unconsciousness. I would labour in her cause 
alone. I would take thought for the morrow of Eternity only. 
I would go out into the world and preach to it * in season, and 
out of season,' and my text should be, * What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul } * 
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Setting aside the fact that there have been believers in all 
ages, if they be not many in numbers, Martyrs, Confessors, 
Missionaries, Priests, Brethren, Sisters, who have realised this 
description, and quoting the sentence not so much for its 
sincerity as for its rationality, what shall we say, if we com- 
pare it with the daily routine of the easy, comfortable rural 
Rectory, redolent of all the refined amenities of civilised life, 
appropriately furnished, a temple of the newest fashions in 
mother and daughters — where all the ceremonial of morning 
calls, and afternoon drives, of croquet by day, and parties by 
night, and the perusal of light literature, and the pursuit 
of lighter accomplishments, are punctually observed — whence 
the possessor, whose retiring pension the benefice is, or 
who may have entered upon its enjoyment ere he had done 
any work, issues one day in seven to proclaim the gospel of 
perdition to the assembled rustics, whom he leaves to 
their own devices during the other six ? Is it to be won- 
dered at, if even they, dull of apprehension though they 
be, should have their natural cunning sharpened by the 
great Enemy, if not to doubt the message themselves, 
not to believe that he believes it ? We know how savagely 
gloomy Puritanism has been? How could it*be otherwise, 
with the blackness of eternal suffering, as the heritage of the 
vast majority of mankind, overshadowing it ? Ought not its 
worship, if worship it could be called, to have been the dreary, 
doleful, sepulchral bondage that it was, under the horrible 
incubus that everlasting damnation depended upon GOD*S 
decrees, not on man*s deserts ? Would not the contrast be so 
painful as to be unbearable, between a festive service, floral 
gorgeousness, brilliant illumination, enriched vestments, heart- 
stirring music, soul-compelling hymns, sweet incense, and the 
persuasion — Puritan, if we will, but surely not Catholic — that 
all but a very few of the worshippers gathered together 
thereunto, are hastening to never-ending torture, to a punish- 
ment in every case irrevocably vindicative, and in none, ' in 
the ages to come,' corrective ? One cannot but feel that 
Ritualisni would be little better than a sin, were it practised 
in places where a doctrine of Purgatory, not necessarily the 
Roman doctrine, is not proclaimed in connection with the 
dogma of everlasting punishment. 

No one who knows what is going on around him can pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the extent to which their separation 
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has to answer for the disbelief of our day ; not the disbelief 
of one article of the Faith alone, but the loosening of men's 
hold upon all. We may be assured, of course, that to offer 
any alternative from the popular representation of eternal, 
sensitive agony, as the portion of every transgressor, be his 
sins many or few, aggravated or less aggravated, ^vould be to 
open the flood-gates to all iniquity. While, however, this 
consequence has not followed in countries where such an 
alternative is offered, can it be affirmed that our own country, 
where for so long a time it has not been offered, is more 
virtuous, more horrified at the thought of sin, than any other ? 
Or are we the only people in the world duly impressed with 
the thought of retribution after death ? Must it not be said, 
that the effect of the prospect, as we have been accustomed 
to present it, upon the inconsiderate crowd, has been anything 
but such as could be desired ? Has it not left them, after its 
utmost terrors have been brought to bear upon them, still 
* making a mock at sin,' because the very exaggeration of the 
picture has left them to ' make a mock ' at its punishment ? 
In too many countries, indeed, and certainly not less in our 
own, Hell has been the favourite theme of profane jesters, 
and its flames the staple amusement of the unthinking throng. 
Plays, popular tales, jokes without end on the Devil and 
damnation have attested how little hold these realities have 
had, for any good purpose, on the minds of the multitude. 

A recent writer, Mr. Barlow, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin, observes : ' The general tone of society, 
in speaking of the Devil, affords a strong confirmation of the 
fact that men have now little faith in any form of future re- 
tribution. The htgoldsby Legends* he continues, * is a work' 
(alas ! that we are unable to forget it was the work of a 
Clergyman, in the days, when, according to some Church 
people, everything went on so well !) * which affords amuse- 
ment to thousands upon thousands, though three-fourths of 
the fun consists of jokes about the Devil and Hell-fire. And 
yet, if the public really believed in any punishment after 
death, no such book could have been tolerated.' How is it 
possible to believe without trying to realise } to have faith 
without reflection ? Eternity is one word, easily pronounced ; 
eternal torment, two words, pronounced with little more 
difficulty ; but what if we meditate upon them } Cornelius 
k Lapide, quoted in the Reflections on Eternity, by Drexelius, 
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has these terrible expressions: 'Should GoD say to the 
damned, Let the earth be covered with the finest sand, and let 
the world be filled therewith ; let heap be piled upon heap, 
till it reach up to the highest heavens, and let an Angel every 
thousand years take a grain from it, and when the whole 
shall be removed, after so many thousand years as there were 
grains, I will release you out of Hell — should GOD, I say, 
make any such promise as this to these miserable spirits, what 
a mighty consolation would it be to them ! How would they 
exult and rejoice ! Their damnation would seem somewhat 
easy to them. But, alas ! after millions and millions of years, 
there remain more millions, and still more for ever and ever/ 
And Peraldus, a Bishop of Lyons, gives us another compu- 
tation of the numberless years of the lost. 'Should the 
damned,' saith he, ' every day distil from their eyes but one 
tear only, arid should the tears which they thus distil, day 
after day, be preserved together in a convenient place, they 
would at length exceed the vast ocean itself. The drops of 
the sea have their number and measure ; it is easy for GoD 
to say they are so many, and no more ; but the tears of the 
damned can never be numbered.' These were men who 
believed, and who sought to realise what they believed. And 
unless we do the same, we have no right to speak. We have 
no right to take such a word as ' Eternity ' into our lips, and 
then dismiss our hearers with the notion, that all we have 
been saying is hyperbolic, and in no sense real. Neither 
have we any right to amalgamate all the terms in which 
future retribution is described by the inspired penmen, as 
though they were synonymous, though several of them de- 
mand a distinct investigation. Proceedings like these give to 
reflecting men the impression of carelessness and insincerity 
in the popular homiletics. A distinct and unhesitating asser- 
tion of the doctrine of the retribution of every man ' accord- 
ing to his works ' — of the application by * Almighty GOD, the 
Father of all mercies,' of purgatorial purification to all who 
are capable of purification — of the most accurate administra- 
tion of punishment, in consideration of their circumstances 
and opportunities, to all sinners, both as to intensity and dura- 
tion — together with the proclamation of a punishment which 
will indeed be everlasting to every incorrigible transgressor 
— and this teaching simultaneously accompanied, as such 
teaching ought to be accompanied, by faithful dealing with 
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troubled spirits and guilty consciences, on the part of com- 
petent and sympathising directors, we cannot but feel assured 
must be attended with the most salutary effects. But the 
confounding of all shades and grades of guilt, venial and 
mortal, and of all orders and degrees of sinners, in one and 
the same condemnation — and taking no account of the know- 
ledge or ignorance, the privileges or the lack of privileges, 
the situations in life, the peculiar temptations, the age, or 
sex, of the different transgressors, remitting them one and 
all, whether * worthy of few stripes ' or of ' many,' to one and 
the same unmitigated and unmitigable punishment in 'the 
world to come ' — we feel equally assured will be, as it has 
been, followed by reasonings, in the possessors of hard heads, 
or tender hearts, lamentably injurious to the belief in any 
form of future retribution. 

It can scarcely be necessary, in addition to what has been 
advanced on this department of our subject, to refer to the 
deplorable consequences of the divisions among Christians, in 
a Rationalistic point of view. They are admitted on all hands. 
The divisions of Christendom have been fatal to the interests 
of the Religion of Christ. While they have impeded the con- 
version of the Heathen abroad, they have contributed to per- 
petuate a huge mass of heathenism at home. Sectarianism, 
disunion, party-spirit, are the parents of latitudinarianism, in- 
difference, and unbelief At no period has the Enemy failed to 
take advantage of these evils in attacking the Christian Faith. 
The divisions of Christendom they were which gave keenness 
to the satire of Voltaire, which added force to the ridicule of 
Volney, which inflated the verbosity of Bolingbroke, which 
imparted strength to the grapple of Gibbon. And as if these 
divisions themselves were not grievous enough, ' the Prince 
of Peace ' has been still more deeply ' wounded ' through 
them, in the very * House of His friends,' by the tone in which 
they have spoken of them, and the attitude they have assumed 
towards them, who ought to have been ashamed of their exist- 
ence. While Christians have gloried in their divisions and 
have failed to lament them, have aggravated their differences 
instead of diminishing them, have widened their breaches 
rather than endeavoured to bridge them over; while the 
* labours ' of the few and far between ' for peace ' have been 
responded to by the many from generation to generation, 
with a stronger desire to ' make themselves ready for battle ' ; 
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when it is reckoned a common offence by those who ought to 
rejoice at the discovery, to hint that the misunderstandings of 
'the Household of faith' are not so serious but that they 
might admit of explanation ; and when the reference to any 
possibility of the re-union of the distracted * Church of the 
First-born ' is resented by divers of the belligerents as if it 
were little short of a crime — is it to be wondered at that there 
should be Christians unattached, that there should be about 
* the City of our GOD ' lookers-on who esteem lightly the 
privileges, and hold cheaply the obligations of their citizen- 
ship ; in a word, that there should be outside of all Ecclesias- 
tical organisations, a large, and, it is to be feared, not a 
diminishing class, whether in the British Isles, or in the 
islands afar off, who say to the disputants, if not by their 
words, by their inactivity, * Agree among yourselves, brethren^ 
before you ask us to agree with any of you ' ? Grieve over 
such things we may with the tears of men, or, if we had 
them, with the tears of Angels ; wonder at them we scarcely 
can. 

The second enquiry which we proposed was. As to the 
character of the * Popular Rationalism ' of our time. How 
does it betray itself ? In what formula does it deliver 
itself? We have spoken of it as a complaint, brought upon 
some men by themselves, upon others partly by their fellows. 
What are its symptoms ? What shall we give as the diagnosis 
of the disease ? Whether a man weave the net of his own 
entanglement in the meshes of Rationalism from within, as 
the spider weaves its web from its own body (for, as it has 
truly been remarked, a man's own heart, if left to its devices, 
will be more fertile with unbelieving objections than his 
neighbours' brains), or be entangled in the net spread for him 
by others, we are not to imagine that either he or they have 
taken the trouble to go through all the Verities of the Faith, 
article by article, rejecting item after item, till that minimum 
of belief is reached which, according to his or their private 
judgment, is sufficient. Few have the time, fewer have the 
inclination, for any such labour as this. Men have a whole- 
sale, not a retail, fashion of dealing with the question. They 
apply a general solvent, as they think, to that body of Divine 
Truth which consists of many members, without being par- 
ticularly concerned that one or more of such members may 
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be too obstinate to submit to the solution. To expect con- 
sistency in a Rationalist would be the least consistent of all 
expectations. If no portion of a citadel be stronger than its 
weakest part, so long as a portion of it is weakened, there 
can be little confidence that what remains of its strength 
will successfully resist an assault. Modem Rationalism is 
thoroughly awake to its opportunity. How is it that de- 
fences of the Faith, which were thought so powerful a century 
ago, have no power now ? Why is it that Avorks on the 
' Evidences of Religion,' which were in such high estimation in 
bygone days now appear rather to witness against the short- 
sightedness of their writers than to testify in behalf of the 
Christianity for which they wielded their pens } Simply 
because those writings were occupied for the more part with 
the outworks of * the City of GOD,' while the key of the citadel, 
since recovered, was then thrown away. Rationalism, there- 
fore, attacks a certain principle, having the sense to see that 
the whole superstructure builded upon it may one day fall, 
though the underminers of its foundation may not think it 
desirable or expedient to remove it stone by stone, till ' not 
one stone is left upon another.' And the principle which it 
does attack is none other than the Sacramental principle. The 
rationalisers see that if this basis of Catholic Christianity be 
loosened, many a time-honoured tradition which Protestant 
Christians have held in common with Catholics will no longer 
be able to maintain its ground. Part with the Sacramental 
* bond of perfectness,' and what is there in the Religion of 
Jesus Christ that retains its strength } Cast away the 
Sacramental principle, and is the Atonement upon the Cross 
safe ? Do we not know what has become of it in the hands 
of too many who have cast away that principle ? Is even the 
Incarnation safe ? Are we ignorant of the dissolving in- 
fluences to which even that has been subjected ^ Is the 
agency of the HOLY Spirit in the Church safe ? How can 
it be, when, by desolating the Sacramental principle, the 
chief, though not the only, instruments by which that Spirit 
condescends to carry on His gracious operations, are removed } 
We are prepared to admit, that among professing Christians, 
who have never received, because they have never rightly 
understood, the Sacramental character of the Christian dis- 
pensation, verities of the Faith, in the defective sense in which 
they have been holden hitherto, may be held with no greater 
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defect to the end, resisting the assaults of Latitudinarianism. 
But we are afraid there can be little doubt that with all who, 
within the pale of a Church, theoretically Sacramental, have 
abandoned the doctrine of Sacraments, such verities, if they 
be retained, must be degraded to a much lower level than 
among any class of separatists : at least, we have the spectacle 
in England in the present day, of professing Christians in 
mighty numbers, among the ranks of Nonconformity, who 
from one yearns end to another, never repeat the symbol, * I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church,' embracing a larger pro- 
portion of the Catholic Faith, than certain do who never come 
together in the Divine Name without repeating it. 

But arguments do not make-their way because they are noty 
but because they are specious. So is it with the arguments 
of Rationalism. Vice, it has been said, loses its hideousness 
by losing its grossness : and unbelief, it may be said, has lost 
much of its hideousness by becoming less coarse, and more 
courteous. The modern Rationalist deprives his neighbour of 
the faith of * God's elect ' in the most polite manner imagin- 
able. He stands in the same relation to the infidel of a 
former age, as the accomplished purloiner of trust-money 
stands to the reckless highwayman of the olden time. The 
case as against the Sacramental institutions of that Church 
which is herself the highest of all Sacraments, next to the In- 
carnation of 'the Everlasting Son of the Father,' upon 
which we shall join issue as briefly as we may, and thus, so far 
as it is needful, reply to the enquiry as to the symptoms of 
this disease, may be put in this shape : * The principal intent 
of the Gospel of Christ,' it is said, * is to release men from 
the guilt, and to deliver them from the power, of sin.' We 
are stating the case, if we may so speak, as a moderate, not 
a rampant. Rationalist would have it stated — a Rationalist 
who, as the phrase goes, would not like to go too far — 
though the plane, being an inclined one, may carry him who 
adventures himself upon it much further than he intended. 
' We demur to the Catholic system,' say they, * which pro- 
fesses to provide this release, and to effect this deliverance, 
because it is so complicated, intricate, gives people so much 
trouble, sets them so much to do. We can understand that, 
if a man confesses that he has done wrong, and asks GoD to 
forgive him, he will be forgiven ; and that if he sincerely 
desires to avoid sin for the future, and to amend his life, GOD 
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will somehow or other impart to him His Grace and Holy 
Spirit to assist him to do so ; and is not this enough ? That 
such searching self-examination should be required as that to 
which we hear oui-selves exhorted — that it should be needful 
to have our sins " ever before us " — that it is desirable for us to 
disclose the secrets of our character and conduct to one of 
God's Ministers, to seek his assistance in order to know our- 
selves — that we should be guided by him how to repent of 
the past, and by him instructed how to ensure ourselves 
against relapses for the time to come ; that our absolution, 
whether publicly or privately, should be not only discoursed 
upon, but " declared and pronounced " by his lips ; that the 
benefits of Christ's Salvation are to be applied to the soul 
through specific channels; that, in addition to faith, Sacra- 
ments should be "generally necessary to salvation"; that by 
one Sacrament remission of sins is imparted at our entrance 
into life, and that by another, renewal of that remission is to 
be vouchsafed to us in our progress through Hfe — these things 
we cannot understand, they are so complicated, so contrary, 
as we think, to " the simplicity that is in CHRIST." ' 

Well : * we are not careful to answer you in this matter.* 
We are not disposed to deny that the Catholic system is, 
if you will have it so, a complicated one, that it does put 
people to a great deal of trouble. You admit, however, unless 
you have so far gone down the incline of Rationalism as to 
regard Evil as a mere negation, or a good in disguise, that its 
purpose is to apply the remedy devised by * the only wise 
God our Saviour ' for sin, to counteract the guilt of sin, and 
to deliver from its power. When, therefore, you complain 
that this application is so complicated, ought you not to show 
that the sin to which it is applied is 7iot complicated } Can 
you show it } You may think sin to be no complication ; 
can you prove it to be none .? Is sin a simple quantity, about 
which there is nothing mysterious } Is there nought that is 
intricate in the transgressions of men ? Is there no complica- 
tion about a secret sin, by reason of its secrecy 1 Is there no 
intricacy in a sinful thought, through the very darkness in 
which it shrouds itself ? Or, if from sins of thought wc pass 
to sins of act, is there nothing complicated in these } Is 
there no complication of motives behind them, no intricacy of 
intention in the foreground ? Or if it could be shown that a 
sin in which there is but a single actor is not complicated, 
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what are we to say of sins in which others have been par- 
takers, or we with others ? Is the betrayer, is the seducer, 
innocent of giving birth to a single complication in his trans- 
gressions ? Can he confine the consequences of his base sug- 
gestions to his own bosom ? Can he cut off the entail of his 
misdeeds as soon as they are committed ? Can he ensure 
that the victim he has ruined shall ruin no other ? Is there 
* one sinner ' upon earth that * destroyeth ' not * much good ' ? 
Is it not a fact, that the history of mankind, whether in public 
or private life, is thickly scored with the record of acts and 
omissions, which, if they involved no account for settlement 
between man and GOD, involve a tremendous account, which 
can be settled by no one but GOD, between man and his 
fellow ? Sin a simple, not a complicated thing ? Never was 
there a greater mistake. 

* The discoveries of modern science,'' writes Dr. Hitchcock, 
in his remarkable work, T/ie Religion of Geology y * show us 
that there is a literal sense in which the material Creation 
receives an impression from all our words and actions that can 
never be effaced ; and that Nature, through all time, is ever 
ready to bear testimony to what we have said and done. 
Men fancy that the wave of oblivion passes over the greater 
proportion of their actions ; but physical science shows that 
those actions have been transfused into the very texture of 
the universe, so that no water can wash them out, and no 
erosions, communications, or metamorphoses, can obliterate 
them.* Again, he writes, * Professor Babbage, to whom we 
are indebted for the first moral application of this mechanical 
principle, remarks, " The air is one vast library, on whose pages 
are for ever engraven all that man has ever uttered, or woman 
whispered." Not a word has ever escaped from mortal lips, 
whether for the defence of virtue, or the perversion of truth, 
not a cry of agony has ever ascended from the oppressed, not 
a mandate of cruelty been pronounced by the oppressor, not 
a false or flattering expression been breathed by the deceiver, 
but it is registered indelibly upon the atmosphere that en- 
compasses us. And could men command the mathematics 
of superior minds, every particle of air thus set in motion 
could be traced through all its changes, with as much preci- 
sion as that with which the astronomer can point out the 
path of the heavenly bodies. No matter how many storms 
may have convulsed the atmosphere with wild commotion, 
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and whirled it into innumerable forms, no matter how many 
conflicting waves have crossed one another, the line of each 
pulsation is definite, and subject to mathematical law. To 
follow it requires, indeed, a power of analysis superior to 
human, but we conceive it to be far inferior to divine.' 

Whatever may be thought of these extracts in particular, 
no one can peruse the remarkable chapter in the work to which 
we have referred, entitled T/ie Telegraphic Systetn of the Uni- 
verse^ and doubt that every sin is a complication, vast and 
long. Sin is, so to say, the begetting by a free agent of a 
terrible second self, which may undergo all manner of incre- 
dibly frightful transformations ere the doer is brought again 
face to face with his deed at 'the judgment-seat of Christ.* 
And if sin be this complicated thing which we have affirmed 
it to be, the * finder out * of a man years, or even ages, after 
he may have flattered himself with having parted from his 
companion never to be confronted with it any more, are we 
surprised that the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour should 
keep this fact continually before us by its provision of a com- 
plicated remedy } With a disease thus complicated, how, 
indeed, could a remedy have been provided that was not 
complicated ? Was not the redemption of the world, the 
question, ' How shall man be just with GOD V a problem too 
intricate for any but the Infinite Mind to solve 1 But if we 
reject the Sacramental principle of the Religion of the Son 
of God, because it is complicated (though, if it be so, it is at 
least consistent), what are we to say of other verities which 
we retain, if so be we do retain them, after we may have cast 
this principle away ? Men say that the principle of Sacra- 
ments, involving the practice of Priestly intervention in their 
spiritual affairs, is so complicated that they will have nothing 
to do with it They separate themselves from it ; but are the 
facts and truths to which they still cling, after they have done 
this, without a trace of complication ? Unitarianism boldly 
replies in the negative, having rejected these also. Is the satis- 
faction of the death of CHRIST not complicated — an innocent 
Being suffering for the guilty, 'the Just for the unjust ' — the 
World's Salvation brought to past through the greatest crime 
ever committed in the world — men, whose design was to 
frustrate the purpose of GOD, accomplishing that purpose by 
carrying out their own depraved wills — CHRIST, delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of GOD,' yet 
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' taken ' by the Jews, and by their * wicked hands crucified 
and slain ' : is there no intricacy in all this ? The Incarna- 
tion of our Adorable LORD, is there no complication here ? 
God ' made Man ' without ceasing to be God — Man taken 
into God, without ceasing to be Man — two Natures, finite 
and infinite, one born in time, the other ' from everlasting,' in 
one Person, united indissolubly, yet unconfounded — a Child 
in His Mother's arms, the arms of That Child upholding the 
universe : is all this absolutely unintricate ? The work of 
the Holy Spirit, believed in in anywise, is this uncompli- 
cated ? Is there nought that is intricate in the mysterious 
conjunction of Divine operation with human volition ; nothing 
that baffles our discernment as to the boundary where human 
instrumentality ends, and supernatural agency begins ? Who 
can consistently revolt at the Sacramental principle, if it be 
complicated, while these higher, wider, deeper, grander com- 
plications remain ? Nay, rejecting every distinctive feature of 
' the record which GoD hath given of His SoN,' and reducing 
yourself to what is called, by a strange misappropriation of 
the term, * simple * Theism, have you diminished your amount 
of complication by * one jot or tittle,' so long as there remain 
God, the universe, and you ? 

But they say, * We cannot understand why it should be 
necessary that the benefits of our Lord's death and passion 
should be applied to us by means of Sacraments. Why 
should not faith be sufficient without them ? ' We would 
rather put it to the understanding of any man, having heard 
of a remedy provided by the * GOD of all grace,' for that evil, 
compared with which all the other ills of humanity are insig- 
nificant, whether the natural enquiry which would follow the 
reception of such tidings, would not be, ' Hath the Most High 
directed a method whereby this remedy provided, is to be 
brought near to, and made available by, those who need it, or 
hath He not?' Would not the conclusion, too, be more 
rational, that GOD, Who is Love and Wisdom, should have 
appointed a definite way, in which, through the perpetual 
Ministration of the HOLY GHOST, there should be an applica- 
tion to the soul of * the innumerable benefits which Christ, 
by His precious Blood-shedding, hath obtained to us,' than 
that He should have appointed no such way, but have left it 
to every man to apply them to himself, in any form which, in 
his ignorance or his knowledge, he might deem best ? The 
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application of the Divine remedy to us is everything; w^ithouf 
it the remedy to us personally is nothing. A salvation not 
brought near unto us, will profit us as little as an historical 
event in the distance. What should we think of an earthly 
physician, who, having described his specifics for various com- 
plaints, turned all his patients into a laboratory, giving them 
full liberty to choose, mix up, and administer the medicine to 
themselves, as they pleased } Is the Physician of our souls a 
physician like this — at infinite cost to Himself providing the 
medicine that will cure all our diseases, and then leaving us 
to take it how and when we think fit, or, if we think fit, to 
avoid taking it altogether } And as to what men say about 
faith being sufficient for the application of the soul's remedy, 
without Sacramental channels of conveyance, it is open to 
others to affirm that something else may be sufficient without 
faith — that all the good we can ever receive from Christ, we 
can derive from admiring His character, or seeking to ' follow* 
His 'example.* Sacraments do not detract from, nor put 
dishonour upon, faith. They necessitate faith the more, and put 
upon it greater honour. In the healing, whether of body or soul, 
faith is indispensable. The motto of the late Dr. Babington, 
under his coat of arms, if the writer rightly recollects, used 
to be, Foi est tout ; but that, of course, did not mean that the 
doctor himself could be dispensed with, his prescriptions 
thrown to the winds, or that all sick persons were free to 
prescribe for their own maladies. Faith may, in some sense, 
be everything ; but that does not imply that * the Means of 
Grace * are in no sense anything Whether of the two shows 
the greater faith, he who, believing that the Sacraments of the 
New Law are God's appointed means for conveying to the 
souls of sinners that justice and sanctity which could not be 
obtained by the Law of Moses, reverently and habitually 
resorts to these institutions, and thus receives what GoD hath 
promised to give ; or he who, rejecting these aids, assurances, 
and completions of faith, seeks to draw near to Christ, and 
to apply to himself Christ's healing virtue, without them, 
liable to frequent misgivings whether the very faith by which 
he attempts to come, may not, through its weakness or 
insufficiency, hinder rather than facilitate his approach. We 
may be told that Sacraments come between Christ and the 
soul; and that the sinner ought to go direct to Christ. 
We cannot but remind such an objector, that there are those 
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who affirm not only that Sacraments come between Christ 
and the soul, therefore we want not Sacraments, but that 
Christ Himself comes between GOD and the soul — that man 
ought to go direct to GOD — that therefore a ' Mediator 
between GOD and man * is unnecessary. If we admit no such 
rationalising in the latter instance, why should we deem it 
valid in the former one ? If we believe that the mediation of 
Jesus Christ detracts not for a moment from the glory of God, 
why should we esteem Sacraments to be derogatory from the 
glory of Christ ? And if, through the mediation of Christ, 
we are brought nigh unto GOD, ' why should it be thought a 
thing incredible' with us that, through the intervention of 
Sacraments, the saving efficacy of Christ's redemption should 
be brought near unto us. 

But, say they, ' Why cannot all this be done without the 
Priest "i Where is the necessity of bringing him in to give 
guidance, to impart counsel, to receive confessions of sin, and, 
by Christ's authority committed to him, authoritatively to 
pronounce the absolution of sinners ? ' This last will exhaust 
the Rationalistic objections to which we oppose our reasonings. 
It is somewhat singular that this last form of objection is 
urged not by those alone who insist on the sufficiency of * faith 
only,' without Sacraments, but it is frequently yielded to, more 
or less, by such as without Sacraments insist upon the insuffi- 
ciency of faith. They who trust to ' faith only,' without 
Sacraments, disbelieve in Priesthood altogether; they, how- 
ever, who require Sacraments in addition to faith, believe in 
the necessity of having a Priest to administer them. But here, 
strange to say, with such * the office and work of a Priest ' come 
to an end. They like the Priest in the pulpit, and see that he 
cannot be dispensed with at the Altar, and they are pleased to 
receive him, not, perhaps, as a well-informed companion merely, 
or one whose society is always welcome, but as the steward of 
Christ, in the house — but that he should come into any 
closer contact with them, or they with him, that he should be 
made acquainted with what is going on within them, and be 
apprised of * what GOD hath done for their souls,' that they 
should * open to him their griefs,' make known to him * the 
sins which so easily beset them,' ask his advice how to over- 
come their self-deceptions, and successfully to defeat the 
devices of their spiritual enemy — these are none of * the uses 
which they have ' of their ecclesiastical * physician from the 
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Lord/ or for which they 'honour' him. The idea seems 
never to have taken possession of them, that a Priest is 
one who is intrusted not only with the care, but the cure, of 
souls ; and that his real work with souls may begin where his 
public ministrations conclude. How inconsistent in such 
matters people are ! What would be thought of a medical man 
who contented himself, or with whom those among whom he 
pretended to practise professed to be contented, if he did but 
publish his prescriptions in the market-place, never visiting 
his patients, or being visited by them, that he might know 
whether those who heard them published had attended to 
his directions, or any salutary result had followed them ? But 
what better advantage than such a medical practitioner has a 
* steward of the mysteries of GoD,' for accomplishing the 
work ' whereto GOD sendeth him,' of effecting * the cure of 
souls,' whose chief, if not whose sole, occupation consists in 
throwing abroad his prescriptions, in sermons delivered to 
promiscuous congregations, with whose members he never is 
brought into closer relations than while delivering them ? Yet 
men tolerate, if they do not wish to restrict, the services of 
their spiritual physician, under such a disadvantage ; while 
under a similar disadvantage they would not think of accept- 
ing the advice of one from whom they sought a cure for some 
natural malady. 

Again, when objection is made to the authoritative abso- 
lution of sinners by the 'ambassadors, who, in Christ's 
stead, beseech them to be reconciled unto GoD,' after they 
have become acquainted with, and by the * ministration of the 
doctrine and discipline of CHRIST,' have endeavoured to 
remove the obstacles which stood in the way of that recon- 
ciliation — we would ask, what would a wise and painstaking 
physician who desired to restore others to health, think of his 
patients, were they, irrespectively of his judgment, to pro- 
nounce themselves cured, to release him from any further 
attendance upon them, and themselves from any further obe- 
dience to his instructions, although he, perhaps, might know 
that their restoration was but very imperfectly effected ? 
What, then, are we to say to the proceedings of those who on 
all sides are suffering from spiritual maladies, who treat their 
own diseases in their own way, abide by prescriptions of their 
own invention, absolve themselves from their sins, and without 
any one's advice declare themselves to be quite well } And 
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this anxiety to dispense with the advice, assistance, judgment, 
absolution of God's Priest, this determination that he who is 
appointed to the * cure of souls * shall really have nothing to 
do with affecting their cure, is frequently justified on the 
ground that men of the world, and business men, require some 
shorter, speedier, more straightforward plan of dealing with 
the conscience and its complaints than by resorting to a 
spiritual adviser, making him the confidant of their difficul- 
ties, following his directions, and receiving at his lips the 
assurance of being * loosed from their infirmities/ And so, 
the world as composed of business men thinks to show its 
sense by the resolution that God's Ministers shall in no sense 
be men of business. In a worldly sense, * the office and work 
of a Priest ' is not a profession ; in a sense unworldly, it is in 
every way a profession. Neither in a commercial point of view 
is * the work of the ministry * a business ; but in a higher 
point of view it is strictly a business, arduous and difficult, 
demanding much skill, forethought, knowledge, consideration, 
and self-discipline on the part of those engaged in it, together 
with counsel and advice, as occasion requires, from such as, 
engaged in the same business, are more plentifully endowed 
with such gifts than he is who seeks the adviser, though he, 
too, may be competent to advise. Cuique in arte sua creden- 
dmn. One would suppose that, though there may be some 
unskilled or inexperienced practitioners among them, the 
representatives of CHRIST in the Ministry of Reconciliation 
are not exceptions to this rule. They surely know their own 
business better than Messrs. So and So, of such and such a 
place, can teach them. But to what an empty form is this 
work of theirs reduced where they are the mere performers 
of a Sunday service, allowed to read the prayers, and half-an- 
hour's composition of a discourse, to the rich, in church, one 
day of the week, and to be relieving-officers to the poor, out 
of church, on the other six I And when there are so many 
who think that they understand the Priest's business better 
than, and few who do not consider that they understand it as 
well as, the Priest himself, one feels irresistibly impelled, 
though, in the City acceptation, professing to be no man of 
business, to go forth occasionally from one's vestry or one's 
study, to see how the world manages its own. 

In the once leading Journal, so called, of July 26th, 1867, 
we find a description of a huge mismanagement — that of the 
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L. C. D. Railway — not the L. 5. D. most certainly ; for from 
the commencement of the undertaking, they who undertook 
it seem to have been in possession of substantially nothing 
usually represented by those three potent letters. The rail- 
way, we are informed, is what goes by the name of a ' con- 
tractor's line,* which phrase we are instructed to construe as 
signifying, that its constructor not only supplied the work, 
but found the money for those who engaged him to construct 
it ; though to a plain person, not versed in these terrestrial 
intricacies, this is as if one were to purchase an article of a 
tradesman, and then ask him to be so good as to lend one the 
money to pay for it. To bring the railway terminology side 
by side with the solemn topics we have been previously dis- 
cussing, strangely enough, the contractor or constructor is 
described as the * financial adviser ' of the Company. Hav- 
ing supplied the work, and found the money, the issue is, 
that he who provided both affirms that his constituents owe 
him 300,000/., while they who provided neither, assert that /le 
owes t/iem 6,000,000/. 'At first sight,' saith the leading 
article referred to, 'such a discrepancy appears wholly in- 
explicable, if not inconsistent with good faith on one side at 
least.* So any one would think. It adds, * It is not without 
a sense of national humiliation that we contemplate the 
failure of a house * (vzjs;. that of the contractor) * identified 
with some of the grandest mechanical achievements of the 
present century.' We feel inclined to ask, could any number 
of Curates, Pastors, Confessors, Directors, Advisers, Recluses, 
Ascetics, or Book-worms, or unpractical, unworldly men, of 
any sort or kind that could have been gathered together, have 
managed this business worse than the wise of this world 
confess to have managed it ? May we not fairly say to them, 
' Before you interfere with the affairs of the Church, and her 
spiritual concerns, if any of you have the inclination so to do, 
learn to conduct better your own ' ? And as touching the 
world's impatience of anything like Priestly absolution, or 
Priestly discretion whether, or on what condition Absolution 
should be granted, what are we to think of the men of 
business, at a great meeting at Bristol, which it was supposed 
would partake of the nature of a judicial enquiry, ' receiving 
the representative of the inculpated firm, when summoned 
before them, with a burst of applause of the most enthusiastic 
character, the company rising en masse, and giving vent to 
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their feelings by waving their hats, handkerchiefs, and um- 
brellas, and vociferously cheering for a considerable time * ere 
a single syllable in the shape of investigation had been 
uttered, and even although the contractor himself said that 
* he did not come there to ask for a vote of confidence or any 
thing of the kind/ If this be a specimen of commercial re- 
mission, we need no longer marvel that the * gentlemen, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, and respectable tradesmen,' there 
assembled, with the ruin of many * widows, orphans, clergy- 
men, minors, and an ill-advised crowd of investers,' lured to 
their destruction by 'the names of men thought to be inca- 
pable of wrong,* staring them in the face, should be so anxious 
to dispense with all Priestly intervention, and should take to 
absolving themselves from their own sins, and to the cure of 
their own souls. But say they, ' We have such a horror of 
Priestcraft * : as if a Priest could not be crafty in a good sense 
as well as in a bad one, or as if he ought not to be crafty, 
surrounded by craft: 'being crafty,* writes S. Paul to the 
Corinthians, ' I caught you with guile,* though it was to make 
no gain of them — ^was that a good craftiness, or an evil ? — or as 
if every one who has aught to do should not be crafty in doing 
it — or as if there were no craft in the world that could bear 
an ill construction — no people-craft, no trade-craft, no profes- 
sional craft, no scientific, philosophic, sceptical, rationalistic 
craft, but the craft of the Priest alone. 

And now, to our last enquiry ; as to the Treatment of 
Rationalism. We can but refer to its general treatment, not 
to its treatment in particular cases ; to its public treatment, 
rather than to its treatment by private conference and counsel. 
We have spoken of it as a disease, which men may bring 
upon themselves, or which may be aggravated by external 
influences, after it has been brought on. At one period it 
may have seemed like an epidemic, which would soon pass 
away ; at another it assumes a more chronic form ; but in 
either case the question is, how best to deal with it.? It 
attacks persons at no particular age. Many who have been 
violently afflicted with scepticism in their youth, have been 
quite free from its encroachments in after life, while others 
who in earlier life escaped the inroads of Rationalism, have 
fallen under its influence in later years. Some have ' builded 
again the things which they have destroyed * shortly after 
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they have destroyed them ; others have destroyed the thingis 
they have builded long after they had gone on building them. 
Their case is the far more deplorable of the two, since to 
destroy in after life what we have taken the trouble to build 
in previous years makes it the more difficult to build it again. 
We do not speak of those now of whom we have spoken 
before, who lead a bad life, and therefore bring their creed, by 
reduction, into agreement with the life they lead ; for such 
there is no hope but in their repenting, and ' purposing to lead 
a new life.* While, however, it is true that if a man's faith 
do not react upon his morals, his morals will react upon his 
faith, it is as true that there have been men of strictly moral 
lives who have been half-believers, or unbelievers. A man 
may not have enough of faith to make him a Saint, who has 
too much to permit him to be a profligate. On the other 
hand, as it is possible for faith to be divorced from love, 
though it be not convenient for the advocates of * faith only,' 
without Sacramental grace, to admit this, while faith is in- 
fluenced by conduct, as well as conduct by faith, it is not 
impossible to be the possessor of a faith which, like that of 
the fallen Angels, of whom the Apostle S. James speaks, 
shall have no influence over conduct : for, as it has been truly 
said, if there be a right faith as distinguished from a wrong, 
no fallen Angel holds the wrong one instead of the right, 
though fallen man may. And a man having no faith himself, 
' for all men,' saith S. Paul, * have not faith,' who goes about 
to rob others of the faith they have, is a being who is really 
incapable of love ; and this alone can account for the prosely- 
tising spirit of many unbelievers, whose anxiety is to deprive 
the faithful of their possession, having nothing to off*er them 
in exchange. 

Now, unless we be indifferent to the existence of Rationalism, 
unconcerned whether or what those about us believe, or do 
not (and this is another of the evils of our time, for, to use 
again the language of M. Guizot, * Carelessness is the grand 
danger of the day. It is not that the masses deny GOD ; it is 
that He is altogether out of their thoughts. They are utterly 
worldly, without a thought beyond the pleasures and interests 
of life ; and upon whom, in their frame of mind, it is the 
hardest thing in the world to make any impression ') : we can 
have but one object in view in any treatment of the disease, 
or one only object we ought to have, if in anywise we be 
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capable of treating it, and that surely must be, to neutralise 
its influence, to effect its cure, to eradicate it, if possible, from 
the mental veins through which it is taking its course. And 
as, all along, so now, we are referring not to reasonings accord- 
ing to ' the analogy of faith ' (for of such the writer hopes this 
paper has not been destitute) but to those which are contrary 
to that analogy. In the Gospel we have the account of one 
who had * suffered many things of many physicians, and was 
nothing better, but rather grew worse.' These physicians, 
doubtless, did not intend to make her worse instead of better 
— nevertheless, worse they did make her. And, as with her 
disease, so with any other, so with this of Rationalism — and 
Rationalism, as a disease, is not unlike hers, for if hers were 
' an issue of blood,* // is the gradual drying up in men of those 
verities which are the life-blood of the soul — it is possible for 
the physicians who treat it, to make the patient not better, 
but worse. They may aggravate the malady they take in 
hand to cure. How often it may have happened we know 
not, but we are persuaded there have been cases in which, 
through unskilful trftitment, men who might have been re- 
stored to faith, have been handed over irrecoverably to un- 
belief. It has been said, we should consider every one honest 
till proved the reverse ; and that one way of making a man 
honest is to consider him so. In like manner, it is right to 
deal with every man as a believer till he is proved to be an 
infidel. We gain nothing by denouncing a man as an un- 
believer who has any faith left ; neither by condemning any 
one as a heretic who has no deliberate intention of being such ; 
any more than we gain anything by declaring him to be an 
Atheist, who, however little he may receive beside, is still a 
Theist It is dangerous, by calling a man an infidel, or a 
heretic, or an Atheist, to risk his becoming one. He will 
become reckless of his character, whom his neighbours assume 
has no character to lose. 

There are two ways in which the Rationalist may be, and 
we would we could affirm that in one of them he never is, 
treated. Two courses may be taken with him — the one to 
seek the increase of his faith ; the other, seeing he has but 
little faith to be increased, to precipitate him, intentionally 
or unintentionally, further down the road of unbelief. The 
former course, if we may reverently say so, was the one taken 
by our Blessed Lord with His Disciples in the days of His 
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Flesh, who, though not wilfully unbelieving, were then certainly 
* weak in faith/ And this treatment of the Disciples by Him 
Who said, ' They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick,' as it is brought to light in the commence- 
ment of the 14th chapter of the Gospel according to S. John, 
suggests the contrast therewith of the opposite treatment we 
have just mentioned. ' Let not your heart be troubled : ye 
believe in GOD, believe also in Me,' are the words of Him 
Who * spake as never man spake ' ; or, using, as we are justified 
in doing, the second person plural being in both cases the 
same, the indicative mood instead of the imperative in the 
latter as in the former part of the verse, ' Ye believe in GoD, 
ye believe also in Me.' Here we see * the Author and Finisher 
of our faith ' seeking to increase, not to diminish, the faith of 
His followers. He gave them full credit for the faith which 
they had, and with tender, never-faltering interest in their 
well-being here and ever, endeavoured to promote its enlarge- 
ment. * Ye believe in GoD, believe also in Me.' The opposite 
treatment, tending to diminish rather than to enlarge faith, 
would transpose the language thus, '¥e believe not in Me, 
believe not in GOD.' If ye believe so little as this, believe 
less, or believe nothing. But how can we sincerely pray, as 
did those Disciples, ' LORD, increase our faith,' if we be not 
desirous, as our LORD and Master was, to increase the faith 
of such as already believe, though it be but defectively } Can 
we honestly desire the enlargement of our own sphere of 
belief if we heedlessly take any steps calculated not to enlarge, 
but to contract, the circle of truth, though it be but a small 
one, in which so many of our fellow Christians have hitherto 
moved } If there be a fact brought out in all parts of Holy 
Scripture, it is, that faith is subject to various degrees ; that 
the capacities of belief, as the capabilities of action, are not 
in all men equal ; that there is a weak faith, and a strong 
faith, and a faith which may be described as neither strong 
nor weak. Some men find it easier to believe than do others, 
though, when such as have found it hard to believe, have 
become believers, it has been found much harder to shake 
their faith than the faith of those who have not had to pass 
through the same amount of conflict. 

We have spoken above of precipitating persons whose 
faith is defective, or who are 'troubled' with rationalistic 
questionings, further down the road of unbelief, by our treat- 
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ment of their case, intentionally or unintentionally. This is 
not done intentionally so often as unintentionally : still, in- 
tentionally it is done sometimes. 

In their treatment of Scepticism (and Scepticism, be it 
observed, though not faith, is not infidelity, it is a middle 
way; though, like all such positions, not tenable for any 
length of time), men have said to their fellows, * You do not 
believe so and so ; you might as well not believe so and so too : 
you do not believe this ; why should you believe that ? you 
do not believe that ; why should you believe the other ? * 
And they have thus reasoned with the Rationalist, under the 
impression that by so doing they would bring him to recoil 
from the abyss of unbelief to which his doubts were leading 
him ; forgetting, that by so dealing with him, they might 
plunge him thereinto the more speedily ; that, giving him no 
credit for what faith he has, he might himself be induced to 
undervalue it, and cast it away. Men of a logical turn of 
mind are more especially tempted to adopt this line of treat- 
ment with those in possession of fragments, not of the fulness, 
of revealed truth — not considering that logical minds in any 
class are comparatively rare. There is ' logic in Theology,' 
but all theologians are not logicians; and people generally 
have little conception of what consistency necessitates in 
belief or conduct. It is therefore a hazardous expedient, if 
we cannot induce a man to believe more, how inconsistent 
soever he may be in not believing it, to urge him to believe 
less. It is difficult to bring even well-disposed Christians, in 
the present state of the Church, to believe anything like 
enough — were the Church like herself this difficulty would 
disappear — but to ask them to believe too much may result 
in leaving them to believe too little, or nothing at all. The 
way in which He dealt with His Disciples, Who * Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,' is before us. * Ye 
believe in GOD, believe also in Me.* He did not say, ' If ye 
believe not in Me (and who could so justly have said it as 
He ?), believe not in GOD.' To exhort them to believe in 
Him opened to them a world of faith compared with the 
isthmus on which they formerly stood; but it was not for 
Him Who * breaks not the bruised reed,' to thrust them off 
their neck of land into the ocean of uncertainty, because their 
faith in Himself was not as strong as it would be when ' the 
Holy Ghost, Whom He would send unto them from the 
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Father, should bring all things to their remembrance what- 
soever He had said unto them.* Here, as always, our Blessed 
Lord began on low ground, that He might raise His brethren 
higher, even as on another occasion He pronounced him to be 
' blessed,' not who should be pleased, delighted, or enraptured 
with Him, but 'whosoever should not be offended in Him.* 
To say to a person, ' You believe in GOD,* at first sight seems 
to be to pronounce him to be no more than a Deist; and 
the physician who would treat him, out of a false regard for 
consistency, on the principle of forcing him to believe less 
because he believes so little, might say, * If you be only a 
Deist, why should you not be an Atheist } ' Supposing he 
were to take him at his word, and become one ? This is an 
extreme case, it is true, in which the remedy would indeed 
aggravate the disease. But does not this manifest, that similar 
treatment in cases less extreme, with persons who hold large 
portions, though not the plenitude as yet, of the Catholic 
Faith, is still less to be recommended, and may be followed 
by results equally perilous, though unintentionally brought to 
pass } A man does not believe in * the Holy Catholic Church.* 
Is it safe always to say to him, * Why do you not reject the 
Bible } ' Supposing he did so, would he be the better, or 
should we ? A man rejects the Sacramental principle. Is it 
advisable, for the sake of consistency, to urge that he may as 
well reject the doctrine of the Incarnation, though, without 
that principle, he will but imperfectly grasp it } If he were 
to do so, would that be a result on which to congratulate 
ourselves } A man has doubts about the integrity of the 
Canon of Holy Scripture } Shall we say to him, ' Unless you 
receive as we now possess them, every word, syllable, letter, 
Hebrew point, and Greek particle, as directly-inspired by the 
Spirit of God, as binding upon us now, after ages of trans- 
mission, transcription, and translation, as when the different 
books came out of the hands of their divinely-guided authors, 
you have no alternative but to disbelieve in a God ' } If he 
were to do so, he would be further from ' the Kingdom of 
Heaven,* and we should be no nearer. It is not safe to say 
to a Christian who is not a Catholic, * You had better be a 
Unitarian * ; to a Protestant, ' Go and be an infidel * ; to him 
who believes little, ' Cease to believe that! For, it is to be 
remembered, that there is much opposition to the Sacramental 
principle, and to the practices connected with its maintenance, 
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not with careless, but earnest persons, dictated by a sincere 
concern for the glory of Christ, and a real apprehension 
that they may be abused to the detriment of souls, though 
their ' zeal be not according to knowledge,' and their opposi- 
tion, when they come to know better, may give way. It is 
not for any, however, who are too well aware how the best of 
things are the most liable to perversion, the grace of GoD 
itself having been turned into licentiousness, to despise, or 
misrepresent the motive of their remonstrances. The smallest 
piece of Christian common ground between two earnest 
persons, is more valuable than a large territory of agreement 
between an earnest person and one not in earnest. 

We are ready to grantthat there are cases in which such 
havoc has been made with ' the Revelation of jESUS Christ,* 
where the ' shipwreck of faith * has been sp entire, on the part, 
too, of those who still insist upon their right to be entitled 
Christians, that there seems to be no alternative but to adopt 
towards them the treatment, from which in other cases, and 
generally, we should dissuade, * our enemies themselves being 
judges.' It is their persistency in still claiming to be Chris- 
tians, after their utter * casting down * of the * foundations,' of 
the Faith, which renders it necessary. Thus, Strauss is offended 
that Schenkel, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, has 
encroached on ground which belonged originally to himself; 
and he wonders how the Heidelberg Professor, having gone 
so far, can stay where he is. He asks him, with all but the 
indignation of an orthodox believer, how, having denied so 
much, he does not, like himself, deny the historical truth of 
Christianity altogether. Denying all miracles, refusing to 
accept the greater part of the record of our Lord's teaching, 
denying the reality, though not in absolute words, the fact of 
His Resurrection from the dead, refusing absolutely any 
weight to the account of His Ascension — what remains, as 
Strauss justly enquires, to be believed } It might not be fair 
to say to him, * You believe so little, you may as well be an 
Atheist'; but this is clearly a case, in which, as in any like 
case elsewhere, it is perfectly fair to say, * You can have no 
further ground to think yourself a Christian.' 

But, speaking generally, this is not the course to be pursued, 
but the one adopted by Him Who hath * left us an example 
that we should follow His steps'; to seek to increase the 
faith of those around us, and neither intentionally, nor unin- 
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tcntionally, to incur the responsibility of diminishing it It 
is fitting to say to one who reverences his Bible, and to show 
him why he should, * Believe in the Church, without whose care 
and keeping we should not have possessed the Bible, and apart 
from whose authority we should have had no Bible to rever- 
ence ; receive her testimony as to what is to be gathered out of 
it as necessary to everlasting salvation, since she must be better 
acquafartfifd with the contents of the volume she has transmitted 
than jScBl.^ It is fitting that we should endeavour to lead him 
who receives the verity of our Lord's Incarnation, to behold 
in the Sacramental institutes of the Church, which enable us 
to embrace that Incarnation as a present living and life-giving 
reality, the great safeguard of the doctrine. It is fitting to 
urge him who is vexed with questions of Biblical criticism, to 
cling all the more firmly to that body of Catholic Truth which 
v/as maintained by the undivided Body of Christ, ages ere 
such questions arose, or the Canon was formed on which they 
expend themselves, which Truth, together with the larger pro- 
portion of Holy Writ, might be recovered from the writings of 
the Saints and Fathers of the Church, were the Book itself to 
be lost Most important is it that we should ascertain where 
and how it is that a man's chain of truth breaks off, and by 
all means try to furnish him with the missing links ; since the 
point at which faith is detached from its fulness, is the point 
at which must take place the attachments required to perfect 
its plenitude : and the point at which faith is so detached 
from its fulness is not necessarily the same in every one whose 
creed is defective — some breaking off at one point, some at 
another. And as a further help to us in this treatment of 
those whose faith may have been weakened, or may never 
have been strong, our Lord's words put into the indicative 
form, * Ye believe in GOD, ye believe also in Me,' leave us to 
infer that there may be unconscious faith in the world ; that 
men may, though they oppose themselves, believe more than 
they are aware of ; or that they may not be able to perceive 
the further verities inevitably bound up with those they 
already accept ; even as His Disciples, by believing in GoD, 
unknown to themselves, did believe in * Him Whom He had 
sent,' the one faith being latent in the other, and ready to 
burst forth under the beams of *the SuN of Righteousness'^ 
like the risen glory of the Spring. ^ 
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3S:ract0 for t\)t Soap: 

ESSAYS ON THEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS; 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY THE 

REV. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 

The interest excited by the publication of The Church and the World 
has been proved, not only by the many reviews and critical notices of the 
book which have appeared, and its wide and rapid circulation, but also 
by numerous applications for the separate re- issue of the various Essays 
it contains, at a low price and in a pamphlet form. 

Practical objections to this scheme interfere with its adoption. But 
in fulfilment of a similar design, which was abandoned in favour of the 
publication of a volume of combined Essays, and in order to meet the 
wishes of those who desire the issue of a series of separate treatises, the 
following plan has been undertaken. 

A Series of Essays will be published, dealing with theological sub- 
jects similar to those discussed in The Church and the Worlds treated 
from the same point of view, and serving, in some degree, as a supplement 
to those which have already appeared, and to those which are preparing 
for publication in the Second Series of the same work. 

These Essays will be addressed to educated and intelligent Catholics, 
who, as loyal members of the Church of England, are unable to accept 
the popular explanation of her Doctrines, and decline to be bound by the 
popular misrepresentations of her Discipline. They will aim at stating 
in plain language the reasons which make the Religionism of the day un- 
tenable ; and will illustrate and defend the historical Belief and traditional 
Practice of Christendom. They will thus be at once aggressive and con- 
structive ; and, whilst seeking to avoid that timid indecision which calls 
itself 'moderation,' they will carefully eschew polemical bitterness. 

It is proposed to publish these Essays in a consecutive Series bearing 
the title of Tracts for the Day; and the first issue contemplated will 
consist of about twelve treatises. 

No. I. Priestly Absolution ; Scriptural. Latety published. 
No. 3. The Seven Sacraments. To be published June u 
No. 4. In preparation. 



I» th&presSi in one Vol, %m. price \^s, the Third Edition of 
ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

EDITED BY THE 

REV. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A- 

We have seen that the Ritualists as a body are what they have been truly called, 
Nonconformists within the Church. . . We cannot bum them, as in the days of 
Mary ; we cannot hang them, as in the days of Elizabeth ; we cannot banish them, 
as in the days of Charles I. or Cromwell. By driving them to extremities we 
might perpetuate the evil for generations. — Edinburgh Review. 

The gentlemen who were bound up in that fagot of Neologian sticks called 
Essays and Reviews did the rough work of pioneers in a novel style of associated 

literary partnership But all these efforts [on behalf of a * movement, '] 

must give place to the present magnificent enterprise, for the bulk of matter, 
variety of subject, and number of contributors. — Christian Remembrancer. 

This Volume does infinite credit to the rising Catholic or Ritualistic School — to 
its liberality, activity of mind, and research. The writers are no criabbed for- 
malists, but take wide views. . . . They only require a fair field and no favour ; 
for not only in active labours, but in the world of thought and literature, they are 
well able to hold their own. — Fortnightly Review. 

The Book is made upon the sandwich principle. [The Editor] is aware that 
as thick slices of ham, alone, would turn men's stomachs ; so mere naked Popery 
would only disgust and repel. He has therefore enclosed his unclean flesh between 
slices of bread, in the hope of thus getting the whole swallowed without nausea 
or complaint. —-Christian Observer. 

In the present goodly Volume there is a well conceived and very successful 
attempt to bring together into an almost encyclopaediac form all that the acknow- 
ledged experts on imminent Church subjects have to say in their several depart- 
ments.— John Bull. 

As we predicted the Essays are exciting notice, partly by their avowed repug- 
nance to the teaching of the Church unless supplemented by Roman doctrine, but 
chiefly on account of the Volume having been unhappily patronized by the Bishops 
in Convocation. — Clerical Journal. 

The key-note which runs through the whole of these compositions is, that the 
Church is not only supernatural in its origin, but supernatural in its working and 
constitution, and especially in its Ministry and Sacraments. The World, on 
the other hand, is natural. — Westminster Review. 

Heaven forbid we should suggest that the squadron before us consists of holy 
pokers ; but we can imagine them saying among themselves — If Puseyite nudge 
Puseyite, what is that to a literary journal ? The whole is a quiet dose of semi- 
Romanism ; a pot of mild half-and-half. — Athenaeum. 

Such a Volume as this, treating of such and so many subjects, at such consider- 
able length, and with so conspicuous an amount of knowledge and ability, must 
certainly be set down among the * Signs of the Times.' — Literary Churchman. 

Judged from a literary point of view, these Essays certainly attain a high standard 
of merit ; they bear upon them the stamp of intellect, and are the offspring of 
thoughtful and enquiring minds. — London Review. 

We are bound to testify not only to a large amount of interesting matter in the 
Essays, but also to the generally fair and courteous spirit which pervades them, and 
to the absence of studied misrepresentation and of personal attack. — MONTH. 
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